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Baltimore,  Md.,  July  15,  1941. 
Honorable  Herbert  R.  O'Conor, 
Governor  of  Maryland, 
Annapolis,  Maryland. 

Dear  Governor  O'Conor: 

In  accordance  with  Section  24  of  Article  77,  of  the  Laws  of 
Maryland,  the  seventy-fourth  "annual  report,  covering  all  opera- 
tions of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  support,  con- 
dition, progress,  and  needs  of  education  throughout  the  State"  for 
the  school  year  ending  in  June,  1940,  is  herewith  presented  to  you. 

Following  the  appointment  of  the  Survey  Commission  in  the 
Spring  of  1940,  the  staffs  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and 
the  county  boards  of  education  spent  considerable  time  and  thought 
on  preparing  reports  for  the  director  appointed  by  the  Commission. 
These  reports  presented  the  picture  of  existing  conditions  and  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  if  the  schools  are  to  meet  better  the 
needs  of  youth  in  a  world  of  constant  change. 

The  excellent  law  which  governs  the  Maryland  school  pro- 
gram, its  simple  and  efficient  plan  of  organization  for  administra- 
tion, supervision  and  financing,  as  well  as  the  enthusiastic  co-opera- 
tion received  from  all  county  teachers,  clerks,  attendance  officers, 
supervisors,  and  superintendents,  who  have  been  given  the  whole- 
hearted moral  and  financial  support  of  their  patrons,  county  boards 
of  education  and  county  commissioners  have  made  possible  the 
conditions  shown  in  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Albert  S.  Cook, 

Secretary-  Treasurer, 

State  Board  of  Education. 

Tasker  G.  Lowndes,  President 

Wendell  D.  Allen 

J.  M.  T.  Finney,  M.  D.,  Vice-President 

Fannie  Thalheimer 

Robert  E.  Vining 

Charles  A.  Weagly 

Henry  C.  Whiteford 


STATE  AND  FEDERAL  AID  TO  MARYLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN 

1939-40 

Of  $6,324,845  State  funds  provided  in  1939-40  for  the  public 
schools,  $5,365,913  or  85  per  cent  was  distributed  to  the  counties 
and  Baltimore  City  in  various  forms  of  State  aid,  nearly  nine 
per  cent  went  to  the  Maryland  Teachers'  Retirement  Systemf, 
four  per  cent  was  used  by  the  four  State  teachers  colleges,  and 
the  remaining  two  per  cent  was  spent  for  administration  and 
supervision  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  allied 
activities,  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  for  the  school  survey. 
(See  Table  1.) 

Of  $300,237  Federal  funds  expended  in  Maryland,  the  coun- 
ties and  Baltimore  City  received  $205,386  for  the  regular  day 
and  evening  school  vocational  program,  $73,294  for  the  defense 
training  program  inaugurated  in  July  1940,  leaving  $10,801  for 
administration  and  supervision  of  the  vocational  education  pro- 
gram and  $10,756  as  aid  toward  vocational  rehabilitation.  (See 
Table  1.) 

Of  $469,437  expended  by  the  four  State  teachers  colleges,  56.5 
per  cent  came  from  State  funds,  41.1  per  cent  from  fees  from 
students,  and  2.4  per  cent  from  payments  made  for  services 
received  by  faculty  and  students.     (See  Table  1.) 

TABLE   1 
State  and  Federal  Funds  Spent  for  the  Public  School  System  1939-40 


Purpose 


Aid  to  Counties  and  Baltimore  City: 

Regular  Program 

Defense  Program 

Retirement  System 

Teachers  Colleges 

State  Department  and  Allied  Activities 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

School  Survey 

°Total  Public  Schools 

*Total  State  Current  Expenses. . . 
Per  Cent  of  Total  State  Current 
Expenses  Spent  for  Public 
School  System 


State 
Funds 


$5,365,913 


t553 

386 

265 

050 

114 

889 

15 

850 

9 

757 

J6, 324, 845 
38,362,144 


Per 
Cent 


84.9 

's.i 

4.2 

1.8 

.3 

.1 


Federal 
Funds 


$205,386 
73,294 


10,801 
10,756 


$300,237 
5,660,095 


Per 
Cent 


68.4 
24.4 


3.6 
3.6 


Tuition  Fees 
and  Pay- 
ments for 
Services 
Received 


$204 , 388 
68 


$204,456 
4,701,046 


t  Excludes  $492,002  due  Baltimore  City,  but  not  paid  in  1939-40  because  of  previous 
overpayreients  to  City. 

°  For  detail,   see   financial   statements   on   pages   327-329. 

*  Excludes  disbursements  for  debt  service  (interest  on  and  redemption  of  bonds)  and 
capital  outlay. 

An  analysis  of  the  report  of  the  State  Comptroller  for  1939-40 
indicates  that  the  State  funds  disbursed  for  the  State  public 
school  budget  ($6,324,845)  represented  one-sixth  of  the  total 
State's  current  expenses  paid  from  funds  raised  by  State  taxa- 


tion  ($38,362,144).  In  addition,  from  funds  raised  by  taxation, 
the  State  spent  for  debt  service,  i.e.,  interest  on  and  redemption 
of  State  bonds,  $6,127,196. 

Federal  funds  spent  for  current  expense  activities  in  Mary- 
land totaled  $5,660,095  of  which  the  public  schools  spent  $300,- 
237,  or  5.3  per  cent. 

From  fees  paid  by  students,  and  payments  made  to  hospitals, 
institutions  and  the  various  State  departments,  there  was  ex- 
pended for  services  received  $4,701,046.  These  amounts  paid  at 
the  State  teachers  colleges,  $204,388,  represented  4.35  per  cent  of 
the  corresponding  State  total. 

The  capital  outlay  of  the  State  paid  for  to  the  extent  of 
$2,211,483  from  State  bond  issues  and  to  the  extent  of  $1,159,- 
248  from  Federal  funds  from  the  Public  Works  Administration 
included  $279  in  State  funds  and  $153  in  Federal  funds  for  the 
State  Teachers  College  at  Bow;e. 

THE  SIZE  OF  MARYLAND'S  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

Maryland  had  1,659  elementary  and  secondary  public  and  non- 
public schools  for  white  and  colored  pupils  in  1939-40,  counting 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  housed  in  the  same  building  as 
two  schools.  Of  the  grand  total  of  1,659  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  1,204  were  for  white  and  455  for  colored  pupils;  1,359  were 
public  schools  and  300  non-public  schools;  1,360  schools  were  in 
the  counties  and  299  in  the  City;  1,357  were  elementary  schools 
and  302  were  secondary  schools.  Of  the  1,359  public  schools,  921 
were  for  white  and  438  for  colored  pupils;  1,145  were  for  elemen- 
tary and  214  were  for  secondary  pupils;  1,197  were  in  the  counties 
and  162  in  the  City.  Further  detail  on  white  and  colored,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary,  public  and  non-public,  and  City  and  county 
schools  may  be  found  in  the  upper  part  of  Table  VI,  page  337. 

There  were  350,204  white  and  colored  children  enrolled  in  Mary- 
land elementary  and  secondary,  public  and  non-public  schools  in 
1939-40.  Of  the  grand  total  of  350,204  pupils,  287,032  were  white 
and  63,172  colored;  297,031  were  in  the  public  schools  and  53,173 
were  in  the  non-public  schools;  *192,138  of  the  pupils  were  in  the 
counties  and  *159,737  were  in  Baltimore  City;  *273,331  pupils  were 
in  elementary  and  *78,544  were  in  secondary  schools.  Additional 
detail  on  white  and  colored,  elementary  and  secondary,  public  and 
non-public,  and  City  and  county  school  enrollment  is  included  in 
the  middle  part  of  Table  VI,  page  337. 

Out  of  the  grand  total  of  10,972  teachers  serving  in  Maryland 
elementary  and  secondary  public  and  non-public  schools,  9,203  were 
in  white  schools  and  1,769  in  colored  schools;  8,884  teachers  were 
employed  in  public  schools  and  2,088  worked  in  non-public  schools; 
6,091  taught  in  the  counties  and  4,881  in  the  City  schools.  Of 
8,884  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools,  5,733  gave  instruction 
in  elementary  and  3,151  in  secondary  school  work;  5,238  taught  in 
the  counties  and  3,646  in  the  City;  and  7,189  were  white  and  1,695 
were  colored  teachers.  For  more  detail,  see  lower  part  of  Table  VI, 
page  337. 

*  Includes  some  duplicates,  not  included  in  the  grand  total. 


WHITE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

WHITE  ENROLLMENT  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

The  enrollment  in  the  county  public  elementary  schools  for  white 
pupils  for  1940  totaled  109,154,  a  decrease  of  425  under  the  year 
preceding.  Except  for  a  slight  gain  in  1937,  there  has  been  a  small 
decrease  in  white  enrollment  in  county  public  elementary  schools 
each  year  since  1933,  the  decrease  in  seven  years  totaling  3,355. 
(See  Tables  2  and  3.) 

TABLE  2 

Total  Enrollment  in  Maryland  White  Elementary  Schools,  for  Years  Ending 
in  June,  1923,  1939  and  1940 


County 

Number  Enrolled  in 
White  Elementary  Schools 

County 

Number  Enrolled  in 
White  Elementary  Schools 

1923 

1939 

1940 

1923 

1939 

1940 

Total  Counties . . . 

Baltimore 

Allegany 

Washington 

Prince  George's.  . 

Montgomery 

Frederick 

Anne  Arundel. . .  . 

Carroll 

Harford 

Garrett 

Wicomico 

Cecil 

*106,069 

13,333 
11,107 
10,859 
6,421 
4,524 
8,505 
4,947 
5,902 
4,290 
5,373 
3,986 
3,405 

*109,579 

17,370 

12,275 

10,946 

10,338 

9.424 

7,004 

6,385 

4,814 

4,080 

3,851 

3,516 

3,125 

*109,154 

17,428 

12,039 

10,799 

10,692 

10,003 

6,798 

6,275 

4,747 

4,152 

3,757 

3,422 

3,045 

Dorchester.  .  .  . 

Howard 

Caroline 

Worcester 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Charles 

Queen  Anne's. . 

Kent 

Calvert 

St.  Mary's 

Balto.  City 

Total  state 

3,432 
2,241 
3,025 
2,298 
3,059 
2,105 
1,803 
2,101 
1,748 
1,060 
2,117 

t*79,709 

t*185,114 

2,699 
2,141 
2,033 
1,985 
1,976 
1,635 
1,476 
1,492 
1,372 
822 
875 

t*68,863 

t*178,442 

2,562 
2,201 
1,948 
1,915 
1,880 
1,659 
1,490 
1,462 
1,292 
823 
819 

t*66,896 

t*176,050 

*  Excludes   duplicates. 

t  Includes  estimate  of  enrollment  in  grades  7  and  8  of  junior  high  schools,   but  excludes 
enrollment   in    vocational   schools. 

For  enrollment  in  counties  arranged  alphabetically,   see  Table  II,   page  331. 


The  counties  are  arranged  in  Table  2  in  order  of  size  of  white 
elementary  public  school  enrollment  in  1940.  Eight  of  the  counties, 
of  which  two  adjoin  Washington,  D.  C,  and  four  are  adjacent  to 
Baltimore  City,  showed  increases  in  white  enrollment  in  public  ele- 
mentary schools  from  1939  to  1940,  but  only  five  counties  had  a 
larger  enrollment  in  1940  than  in  1923,  when  the  new  system  of 
reporting  went  into  effect. 

The  Baltimore  City  drop  of  1,967  from  1939  to  1940  brought  the 
total  white  enrollment  in  public  elementary  and  occupational  schools 
and  in  the  first  two  years  of  junior  high  schools  to  66,896  in  1940. 
Except  for  the  increase  which  appeared  in  1936,  the  white  enroll- 
ment in  these  Baltimore  City  schools  has  shown  a  steady  decrease 
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Elementary  Schools 

since  1930.  The  decrease  in  Baltimore  City  white  public  school  en- 
rollment between  1930  and  1940  totaled  11,237,  over  3.3  times  the 
drop  in  county  white  elementary  school  enrollment  since  1933.  En- 
rollment in  Baltimore  City  vocational  schools  formerly  included  in 
this  table  has  been  transferred  to  the  table  showing  high  school  en- 
rollment.    (See  Tables  2  and  3.) 


TABLE  3 

Comparison  of  White  Elementary  Enrollment  in  Counties  and  Baltimore  City 
in  Public  and  Non-Public  Schools,  1930  to  1940 


♦Total 

Public  Schools 

Catholic  Schools 

*Non-Catholic 
Non-Public  Schools 

Year 

Counties 

Baltimore 
Cityt 

Counties 

Baltimore 

Cityt 

Counties 

Baltimore 
City 

Counties 

Baltimore 

City 

1930 

118,717 
119,763 
121,923 
123,224 
122,881 
122,559 
121,857 
122,247 
121,422 
121,137 
120,719 

109,159 
108,736 
108,720 
108,420 
107,883 
107,192 
107,230 
105,173 
103,094 
100,250 
96,947 

108,737 
109,406 
111,370 
112,509 
111,907 
111,696 
110,938 
110,955 
109,636 
109,579 
109,154 

78,133 
77,304 
76,949 
76,426 
75,311 
74,818 
75,316 
73,452 
71,392 
68,863 
66,896 

8,722 
9,079 
9,321 
9,636 
9,876 
9,622 
9,698 
9,785 
9,933 
9,823 
9,828 

29,002 
29,462 
29 , 954 
30,399 
31,020 
30,735 
30,171 
29,817 
29,384 
29,090 
27,947 

1.258 
1,278 
1,232 
1,079 
1,098 
1.241 
1,221 
1,507 
1,853 
1,735 
1,737 

2,024 

1931 

1,970 

1932 

1,817 

1933 

1,595 

1934 

1,552 

1935 

1.639 

1936 

1937 

1,743 
1,904 

1938 

1939 

1940 

2,318 
2,297 
2,104 

t  Excludes  enrollment  in  vocational   schools   included  with   secondary  school  enrollment. 
*  See  Tables  II  to  VI,  pages  331  to  337. 


The  white  enrollment  in  county  public  elementary  schools  totaled 
109,154  in  contrast  with  a  comparable  enrollment  in  Baltimore  City 
of  66,896,  giving  an  excess  of  42,258  for  the  counties.  A  part  of 
the  difference  between  the  white  county  and  City  enrollment  is  ex- 
plained by  the  existence  of  a  larger  non-public  school  enrollment  in 
the  City  than  in  the  counties.  White  elementary  enrollment  in  the 
county  and  City  public  and  non-public  schools  is  shown  from  1930 
to  1940,  in  Table  3.  White  elementary  public  school  enrollment  in 
the  counties  was  at  its  maximum  in  1933  since  which  time  there  has 
been  a  slight  tendency  to  decline.  The  City  white  enrollment  in 
public  elementary  and  occupational  schools  and  the  first  two  years 
of  junior  high  schools,  except  for  an  increase  in  1936,  has  declined 
steadily  during  the  past  decade.  The  white  elementary  enrollment 
in  Catholic  schools  increased  steadily  to  1934,  since  which  time  it 
has  fluctuated  up  and  down  in  the  counties  and  has  decreased 
steadily  in  the  City.  White  elementary  school  enrollment  in  non- 
Catholic  private  schools  declined  during  the  depression  years  1932 
to  1934,  since  which  time  it  has  shown  a  general  tendency  to  in- 
crease, although  1939  and  1940  showed  decreases  under  1938.  (See 
Table  3.) 
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Decreases  in  elementary  school  enrollment  are  generally  attrib- 
uted to  lower  birth  rates.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  Vital  Statistics,  Maryland  State  Department  of  Health,  recorded 
birth  rates  for  1939  are  lower  than  they  were  in  1930,  except  in 
three  counties.  However,  birth  rates  from  1935  to  1939  according 
to  residence  of  mother,  show  increases  in  all  except  six  of  the  counties. 
(See  Table  4.) 

TABLE  4 
Recorded  and  Resident  Birth  Rates  Per  1,000  White  Population 

Reported  by  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  Maryland  State  Department  of  Health 


County 


Recorded  Birth  Rates 


1920  1930  1935  1939 


Resident  Birth  Rates* 


1935  1937  1938  1939 


County  Average 

Allegany , 

Anne  Arundel . . , 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester .... 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery . . . 
Prince  George's, 
Queen  Anne's.  . 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington .... 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

Baltimore  City. 

Entire  State .  .  . 


23.5 

27.1 
20.2 
21.5 
26.6 
32.1 
22.1 
22.4 
26.3 
26.9 
25.0 
28.4 
18.6 
22.8 
21.5 
20.9 
20.9 
21.1 
26.8 
24.7 
22.0 
26.9 
22.3 
20.0 

25.3 

24.5 


17.4 

22.2 
14.4 
13.9 
22.2 
16.5 
15.1 
19.9 
20.1 
19.2 
20.2 
24.2 
17.8 
14.9 
12.6 
13.6 
11.4 
18.1 
26.7 
17.9 
19.4 
20.4 
18.3 
15.7 

17.6 

17.5 


14.3 

20.4 
13.8 

8.1 
19.8 
16.6 
13.0 
15.7 
17.2 
15.5 
17.6 
24.3 
14.0 
13.9 
11.8 
14.9 

7.5 
13.1 
25.8 
14.6 
16.9 
17.5 
14.0 

9.3 

15.4 
14.9 


13.5 

21.2 
12.1 

5.3 
20.6 
16.3 
11.4 
14.6 
21.2 
15.4 
16.7 
23.2 
12.5 
10.0 
14.2 
16.0 

5.8 
12.3 
27.0 
11.9 
18.1 
18.3 
18.2 
12.7 

16.3 

14.8 


17.0 

19.5 
16.9 
14.5 
20.6 
19.5 
16.5 
17.7 
13.2 
15.3 
17.2 
25.8 
16.7 
19.1 
12.6 
18.7 
19.2 
14.6 
25.5 
14.2 
13.4 
17.7 
12.3 
11.9 

13.7 

15.5 


17.6 

20.2 
16.3 
14.0 
21.0 
19.0 
15.4 
17.2 
23.4 
15.7 
17.4 
24.8 
16.8 
22.2 
15.4 
22.8 
20.0 
17.1 
23.9 
13.9 
14.9 
17.8 
14.3 
13.6 

18.6 

15.6 


18.1 

19.8 
16.7 
;5.5 
23.9 
16.3 
17.2 
16.3 
22.8 
17.4 
17.6 
23.9 
17.3 
23.5 
14.4 
23.1 
21.5 
17.5 
26.6 
14.5 
14.3 
17.1 
13.9 
15.2 

14.3 

16.2 


18.4 

19.0 
17.6 
14.7 
21.4 
16.6 
17.1 
16.7 
25.2 
15.6 
16.4 
25.8 
17.6 
18.8 
14.7 
26.3 
23.9 
17.6 
25.8 
13.4 
14.5 
18.6 
14.9 
16.2 

13.2 

15.9 


*  Prior  to  1935  birth  rates  were  calculated  on  births  occurring  in  the  indicated  areas  and 
are  shown  under  the  heading  "Recorded  Birth  Rates."  For  1935,  1937,  1938  and  1939  birth 
rates  are  shown  by  residence  of  mother  as  well  as  according  to  location   of  birth. 

COUNTIES  REQUIRING  BIRTH  RECORDS  ON  FIRST  ENTRANCE 

TO  SCHOOL 

In  accordance  with  the  desirability  and  necessity  for  the  pos- 
session of  a  birth  record  by  each  individual  to  establish  proof  of 
age  for  many  purposes,*  a  number  of  counties  are  requiring  the 
parent  to  present  a  birth  certificate  when  a  child  is  first  registered 
at  school.  Ten  counties — Allegany,  Anne  Arundel,  Baltimore,. Cal- 
vert, Caroline,  Carroll,  Frederick,  Howard,  Kent  and  Talbot — now 
require  the  birth  certificate  as  evidence  of  date  of  birth  when  children 
enroll  in  school  for  the  first  time.  In  three  other  counties — Cecil, 
Charles,  and  Dorchester — a  birth  certificate  is  required  in  doubtful 
cases,  or  for  children  born  outside  the  county  or  State.  Princp 
George's  requires  some  evidence  of  date  of  birth. 

*  See  page  311  for  a  list  of  purposes. 


Birth  Rates;   Birth   Certificates;   Age  Admission   1st  Grade; 
Length  of  Session 
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Children  who  are  applying  for  employment  certificates  are  re- 
quired to  present  birth  certificates.  The  Health  Department  is  in  a 
better  position  to  obtain  evidence  regarding  dates  of  birth  for  young 
children  who  upon  entering  school  do  not  possess  certificates,  than 
later  when  the  children  are  older  and  ready  to  leave  school.  A 
birth  certificate  will  be  issued  by  the  Health  Department  whenever 
sufficient  evidence  substantiating  the  birth  is  presented. 

AGE  REQUIRED  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  FIRST  GRADE 

Each  county  determines  the  age  at  which  children  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  first  grade.  The  status  reported  by  the  counties  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1939-40  was  included  in  the  1939 
report  on  pages  19-20.  A  check  of  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  1940-41  showed  no  change  except  in  Anne  Arundel 
Count}^  and  Baltimore  City.  In  Anne  Arundel  a  child  must  become 
six  by  January  1  if  he  is  to  be  admitted  to  school  the  preceding 
September.  December  1  was  the  date  shown  in  the  1939  report 
for  Anne  Arundel.  In  Baltimore  City,  which  admits  pupils  in  Sep- 
tember and  February,  since  children  are  promoted  semi-annually, 
beginners  in  the  first  grade  the  first  semester  must  be  six  years  old 
on  or  before  November  15  and  those  for  the  second  semester  must 
be  six  years  old  on  or  before  March  31.  Formerly  the  dates  were 
a  half  month  earlier,  October  31  and  March  16. 

LENGTH  OF  SESSION 

TABLE  5 

Lenjjth  of   Session   in   White   Elementary   and   High   Schools,   Year   Ending 

June  30,  1940 


County 


Averatje 

Harford 

Baltimore.  .  .  . 

Garrett 

Cecil 

Howard 

Washington. . . 

Allegany 

Talbot 

Anne  Arundel 
Prince  George 
Frederick  . . .  . 
Dorchester .    . 


Ele- 

mentary 

High 

School 

School 

Average 

Average 

Days 

Days 

in 

in 

Session 

Session 

186.5 

186.4 

193.9 

194.4 

192.8 

193.0 

189.9 

189.3 

189.7 

189.7 

188.7 

189.8 

187.1 

186.9 

185.9 

186.1 

185.8 

185.8 

185.6 

184.7 

184.7 

184.5 

184.4 

184.9 

183.8 

183.8 

School  Year 
1939-40 


Fi-st 

Day 

of 


Last 

Day 

of 


School  School 


County 


9 '6 

■■      1 
6/20  ' 

9/11 

6/21   : 

9/5 

6/14 

9/6 

6/14  ! 

9/6 

6/14 

9/5 

6/7     ! 

9/7 

6/14 

9/7 

6/14 

9/7 

6/21 

9/6 

6/19  •< 

9/6 

6/12  1 

9/6 

6..  7 

Montgomery 

Kent 

St.  Mary's... 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Calvsrt 

Worcester .  .  . 
Oueen  Anne's 
Wicomico .  .  . 
Somerset .  .  .  . 
Charles 

Balto.  City.  . 

Total  State. . 


Ele- 
mentary 

School 
Average 

Days 


183 
183 
183 
183, 
182, 
182, 
182, 
181. 
181. 
180. 
179. 


High 

School 

Average 

Days 

in 
Session 


School  Year 
1939-40 


First 

Day 

of 

School 


183.6 
184.0 
183.0 
183.0 
183.9 
183.0 
183.1 
182.0 
181.0 
180.1 
178.5 


190.0        190.1 
187.8  '     187.8 


9/11 

9/6 

9/5 

9/6 

9/7 

9/6 

9/5 

9/7 

9/5 

9/1 

9/11 

9/7 


Last 

Day 

of 

School 


6/14 

6/12 

6/12 

6/7 

6/7 

6/12 

6/5 

6/7 

6/4 

5/31 

6/19 

6/19 


For  counties  arranged  alphabetically,  see  Table  IX,  page  340. 
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The  county  public  elementary  schools  for  white  pupils  were  in 
session  an  average  of  186,5  days  in  1939-40,  an  increase  of  .9  of  a 
day  over  1938-39.  The  average  number  of  days  schools  were  open 
in  individual  counties  varied  from  179  to  194.  The  opening  dates 
in  1939  covered  the  period  from  September  1  to  11,  while  in  one 
county  schools  closed  on  May  31,  1940,  and  in  two  other  counties 
schools  were  open  until  June  21.  Schools  in  two  counties  and  in 
Baltimore  City  were  open  at  least  190  days.     (See  Table  5.) 

TABLE  6 

Number  of  County  White  Schools  in  Session  Fewer  Than  180  Days,  Year 

Ending  June  30,  1940 


For  All  Counties  by  Year 

For  1940  by  County 

Having 

Having 

Year 

Having 

More 

County 

Having 

More 

Total 

One 

Than  One 

Total 

One 

Than  One 

No. 

Teacher 

Teacher 

No. 

Teacher 

Teacher 

1926 

124 

109 

15 

Frostburg  S.  T. 

1927 

83 

68 

15 

C.  elementary 

1 

al 

1928 

33 

25 

8 

Charles 

3 

b3 

1929 

62 

45 

17 

Frederick 

1 

al 

1930 

28 

22 

6 

Garrett 

1 

cl 

1931 

12 

7 

5 

Kent 

1 

dl 

1932 

9 

8 

1 

Worcester 

1 

el 

1933 

5 
8 

2 
6 

3 
2 

1934 

1935 

34 

33 

12 

2 

4 

8 

18 
21 
9 
1 
2 
2 

16 

12 

3 

1 
2 
6 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

a  179  days. 

b  173,  175,  and  179  days;  two  of  these  are  elementary  and  high  schools   combined. 

c  163  days.  d  176  days  e  178  days. 

Five  counties  had  five  elementary  schools  and  two  combined  high 
and  elementary  schools  open  fewer  than  the  required  180  days.  In 
addition,  the  elementary  school  at  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Frostburg  was  in  session  179  days.  The  shortage  for  most  of  the 
schools  or  classes  was  from  one  to  seven  days,  but  a  one-teacher 
school  in  Garrett  was  closed  for  seventeen  days  during  the  month 
of  February.  The  unusual  snowstorms  and  impassable  roads  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring  of  1940  account  for  most  of  the  shortages 
in  days  in  session.     (See  Table  6.) 


ATTENDANCE  OF  WHITE  ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL  PUPILS 

Attendance  of  county  white  elementary  school  pupils  in  1940, 
probably  due  to  the  very  bad  winter  weather  and  snowstorms 
which  blocked  roads,  was  not  as  good  as  in  the  preceding  years. 


Length  of  Session,  Per  Cent  of  Attendance,  White 
Elementary  Schools 

TABLE  7 
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Per  Cent  of  Attendance  in  White  Elementary  Schools  for  School  Years  End- 
ing in  June,  1923,  1938,  1939  and  1940 


County 

1923 

1938 

1939 

1940 

County 

1923 

1938 

1939 

1940 

County  Average 

84.2 

92.5 

92.7 

92.2 

Dorchester 

81.2 

92.1 

93.2 

92.1 

Garrett 

83.9 

92.1 

93.2 

92.0 

Allegany 

89.0 

*93.8 

*94.1 

*94.0 

Raltimore 

84.0 

+92.4 

t92.1 

t91.8 

Kent 

86.7 

93.4 

92.3 

93.3 

Calvert 

79.9 

90.4 

92.6 

91.4 

Talhot 

85.8 

93.2 

94.1 

93 . 3 

Worcester 

83.5 

90.7 

91.4 

91.2 

Prince  George's 

84.9 

t93 . 9 

t93.4 
+93.5 

•93.3 
•93.1 

Cecil 

84.8 

92.3 

91.5 

91.2 

Carroll 

79.4 

t93 . 1 

St.  Mary's 

74.5 

92.5 

92.2 

91.1 

Frederick 

83.6 

t93.4 

93.7 

93.0 

Montgomery 

81.9 

*91.8 

*91.1 

*91.0 

Wicomico 

86.5 

92.6 

93.2 

92.6 

Howard 

84.0 

90.8 

91.1 

90.8 

Caroline 

86.5 

t92.3 

t92.8 

t92.2 

Charles 

79.5 

92.1 

90.3 

90.2 

84.9 
83.3 

*92.4 
91.9 

*92.6 
93.1 

*92.2 
92.2 

84.5 

89.1 

91.4 

89.8 

Somerset 

Anne  Arundel 

84.5 

92.7 

92.3 

92.2 

Baltimore  City 

89.8 

*91.4 

*90.8 

*90.3 

Queen  Anne's 

85.4 

92.8 

93.0 

92.1 

Entire  State 

86.7 

92.1 

91.9 

91.5 

*  Includes  junior  high  schools,  grades   7-8. 
t  Includes  junior  high  schools,  grade  7. 
For  attendance  in  1940  by  counties  arranged  alphabetically,  see  Table  VIII,  page  339. 


TABLE  8 

Per  Cent  of  Attendance  for  School  Years  Ending  in  June,  1924,  1939  and  1940, 
by  Types  of  White  Elementary  Schools 


Schools  Having 
One  Teacher 

County       1924  1939  1940 

County  Aver. t80. 9  91.6  90.6 

Worcester.  .  .  .77.0  96.7  96.1 
Anne  Arundel. 77. 6  93.6  95.6 

Kent 84.8  93.7  94.9 

Talbot 87.3  94.2  94.4 

Allegany 82.9  92.9  93.9 

Somerset 81.7  95.5  93.6 

Queen  Anne's. 82. 9  93.2  93.5 

Wicomico 83.9  92.4  93.1 

Montgomery  .78.1  89.7  92.7 
Dorchester  ...81.3  92.3  91.2 
St.  Mary's.... 79. 3  91.3  90.5 

Frederick 79.6  88.8  90.4 

Washington...  80.1  91.1  90.2 
Pr.  George's.  .83.3  92.9  90.0 

Charles 77.3  91.8  90.0 

Carroll 78.2  91.8  89.8 

Garrett 81.2  92.0  89.6 

Harford 82.7  89.5  89.6 

Cecil 81.7  90.6  88.9 

Calvert 77.2  90.5  87.8 

Howard 82.5  89.7  87.0 


Schools  Having 
T'wo  Teachers 

County        1924  1939  1940 

County  Aver. .. 83 . 9  92.5  91.9 

Allegany 88.9  95.6  95.1 

Howard 81.9  93.3  93.8 

Cecil 86.5  93.5  93.1 

Pr.  George's.  .  .85.8  94.2  93.1 

Kent 85.8  92.4  93.0 

Caroline 87.9  92.0  93.0 

Somerset 83.3  93.0  92.9 

Garrett 87.7  93.1  92.8 

Talbot 86.7  93.3  92.8 

Anne  Arundel.. 81. 9  93.5  92.7 

Charles 84.3  93.1  92.7 

Wicomico 86.3  93.6  92.3 

Washington.... 80. 6  92.0  92.3 

Carroll 81.4  93.2  91.9 

Montgomery... 80. 5  90.4  91.4 

Calvert 81.7  93.1  91.3 

Queen  Anne's.  .86.5  89.6  91.3 

St.  Mary's 81.4  91.9  91.0 

Worcester 82.6  89.7  90.4 

Baltimore 82.5  91.5  90.4 

Frederick 80.3  91.7  90.0 

Dorchester.  .  .  .86.7  92.6  89.2 
Harford 85.6  91.3  88.9 


Graded  Schools 
County        1924  1939     1940 
County  Aver. . .  88 . 3     92 . 8     92 . 2 

Allegany 92.4  *94.1  *93.8 

Frederick 86.4     94.0  93.4 

Garrett 89.9     94.1  93.4 

Pr.  George's ...  89 . 0  +93 . 4  93 . 3 

Carroll 84.3  +93.6  +93.3 

Kent 88.3     92.0  93,2 

Talbot 88.5     94.1  93.2 

Wicomico 89.3     93.2  92.6 

Dorchester 89.5     93.5  92.4 

Washington.... 88. 8   *92.9  *92.3 

Caroline 89.9  +92.9  +92.2 

Anne  Arundel.. 87. 9     92.3  92.1 

Queen  Anne's ..  88 . 3     93.5  92 . 0 

St.  Mary's 94.2  92.0 

Somerset 86.7     93.0  92.0 

Baltimore 86.2  +92.1  +91.8 

Calvert 92.6  91.5 

Cecil 87.3     91.4  91.5 

Worcester 89.3     91.5  91.8 

Howard 85.8     91.1  91.1 

Montgomery... 86. 3  *90.7  *91.0 

Charles 88.4     90.0  90.0 

Harford 88.9     91.8  90.0 


t  Neither  Baltimore  County,  with   an   attendance  of  82.3   per  cent  in   1924,   nor  Caroline, 
with  88.3  per  cent  in  1924,  had  any  one-toacher  schools  in   1939  or  1940. 
*  Includes  junior  high  schools,  grades  7-8. 
t  Includes  junior  high  schools,  grade  7. 
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The  average  attendance  was  92.2  per  cent  of  the  average  number 
belonging,  a  decrease  of  .5  under  the  year  preceding.  In  only  one 
county  was  the  attendance  better  in  1940  than  in  1939.  Only  one 
county  had  an  attendance  slightly  below  90  per  cent,  while  at  the 
other  extreme  one  county  had  an  attendance  of  94  per  cent.  (See 
Table  7.) 

As  usual,  the  per  cent  of  attendance  was  lowest  in  the  county 
one-teacher  schools,  90.6  per  cent ;  next  highest  in  the  two-teacher 
schools,  91.9  per  cent;  and  highest  in  the  graded  schools,  92.2  per 
cent.  The  difference  between  the  county  having  the  lowest  and 
highest  per  cent  of  attendance  was  greatest  for  the  one-teacher 
schools  and  least  for  the  graded  schools.  The  county  having  the 
lowest  attendance  in  one-teacher  schools  had  87  per  cent,  in  two- 
teacher  schools  slightly  under  89  per  cent,  and  in  graded  schools 
90  per  cent.     (See  Table  8.) 

Attendance  by   Months  in  County   Elementary   Schools 

The  counties  had  the  maximum  enrollment  of  white  elementary 
pupils  in  November  after  which  there  was  a  lower  enrollment  each 
succeeding  month.  The  maximum  enrollment  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  was  found  in  October,  in  the  two-teacher  schools  in  December, 
and  in  the  graded  schools  in  January.     (See  Table  9.) 

TABLE  9 
Number  Belonging  and  Per  Cent  of  Attendance  in  Maryland  County  White 
Elementary  Schools,  by  Months,  for  School  Year  Ending  in  June,  1940 


Average  Number  Belonging 
1939-40 

Per  Cent  of 
1939 

Attendance 
-40 

Month 

All  Ele- 
mentary 

One- 
Teacher 

Two- 
Teacher 

Graded 

All  Ele- 
mentary 

One- 
Teacher 

Two- 
Teacher 

Graded 

104,022 
105,383 
105,415 
105,343 
105,103 

104,883 
104,616 
104,488 
104,306 
*102,188 

104,756 

5,050 
5,130 
5.098 
5.055 
5,059 

5,041 
4,962 
4,944 
4.951 
*4,833 

4,999 

7,581 
7,741 
7,822 
7,8?7 
7,487 

7.446 
7,466 
7.481 
7,445 
*7,235 

7,444 

91,391 
92,512 
92,415 
92,461 
92,557 

92,396 
92,188 
92.063 
91,910 
*90.120 

92,313 

96.6 
94.6 
93.6 
91.8 
86.2 

87.8 
91.9 
92.7 
93.4 
96.1 

92.2 

95.6 
93.1 
93.3 
92  7 
82.3 

82.9 
90.2 
91.8 
92.4 
95.8 

90.6 

96.7 
94.6 
94.0 
92.2 
84.9 

86.0 
91.6 
92.4 
93.1 
96.1 

91.9 

96.6 

94.7 

November 

93.6 
91.8 

86.5 

88.2 

March 

92.0 
92.8 

93.5 

96.1 

Average  for  Year 

92.2 

*  Somerset  County  schoolo  were  not  open  in  June. 


Per  cent  of  attendance  was  highest  in  white  elementary  schools  in 
September,  decreased  each  succeeding  month  until  it  was  at  its  lowest 
point  in  January,  after  which  it  increased  each  month  until  June, 
when  it  was  slightly  below  the  September  average.     (See  Table  9.) 


White  Elementary  School  Attendance:  Per  Cent, 
Monthly,  Under  100  and  140  Days 

Attendance  Under  100  and  140  Days  in  Counties 
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There  was  a  slight  increase,  except  in  the  two-teacher  schools, 
in  the  per  cent  of  white  pupils  who  attended  elementary  schools  under 
100  and  140  days.  There  were  3.4  per  cent  of  the  white  elementary 
pupils  who  attended  school  under  100  days  and  8.7  per  cent  who 
attended  fewer  than  140  days.  Only  in  1939  were  there  lower  per- 
centages. In  two-teacher  schools  the  percentages  for  1940  were  lower 
than  ever  before.  The  changes  in  attendance  are  very  marked  if 
figures  for  1940  are  compared  with  those  for  1929.     (See  Table  10.) 

TABLE  10 

Per  Cent  of  County  White  F^lementary  School  Pupils  Attending  under  100 
and  140  Days,  1929  to  1940,  and  by  County  for  1939-40 


Year 

AND 

County 


Per  Cent  of  County  White  Pufils  Attending 


Elementary 
Schools 


Under  100 
Days 


Under  140 
Days 


One-Teacher 
Schools 


Under  100 
Days 


Under  140 
Day.=5 


Two-Teacher 
Schools 


Under  100 
Days 


Under  140 
Days 


Graded 
Schools 


Under  100 
Days 


Under  140 
Days 


attending  under  100  AND  140  DAYS  BY  YEAR 


1929 

8.4 
6.6 
5.5 
5.3 
4.6 
4.9 
4.9 
4.8 
4.7 
3.7 
3.2 
3.4 

19.3 
15.2 
12.9 
12.3 
11.0 
12.8 
12.4 
12.4 
12.0 

9.2  1 

8.3  ! 
8.7 

13.3 
9.3 

7.7 
6.8 
6.4 
6.2 
6.9 
7.3 
6.0 
6.0 
4.0 
4.8 

29.4 
23.2 
18.3 
16.6 
15.7 
17.1 
18.0 
19.6 
17.6 
14.7 
11.5 
12.5 

9.6 
7.4 
5.8 
5.7 
4.8 
5.0 
5.0 
5.2 
5.1 
3.8 
3.2 
3.0 

£2.5 

17.2 

13.8 

13.4 

12.0 

14.0 

14.5 

13.9 

13.0 

9.9 

9.3 

9.0 

6.8 
5.8 
5.0 
5.0 
4.4 
4.7 
4.6 
4.5 
4.5 
3.5 
3.1 
3.3 

16.0 

1930 

13.1 

1931 

11  7 

1932 

11  4 

1933 

10.3 

1934 

12.2 

1935 

11  5 

1936 

1937 

11.5 
11.4 

1938 

8.7 

1939 

8.0 

1940 

8.4 

ATTENDING  UNDER  100  AND  140  DAYS  BY  COUNTY,  1939-40 


Kent 

Pr.  George's.  . 
Queen  Anne's. 

Frederick 

Allegany 

Baltimore .... 

Carroll 

Caroline 

Dorchester.  .  . 

Talbot 

Garrett 

Harford 

St.  Mary's. . .. 
Worcester .... 
Anne  Arundel . 

Calvert 

Wicomico .... 
Washington  .  . 

Somerset 

Howard 

Cecil 

Montgomery.  . 
Charles. 


1.6 

4.6 

1.4 

2.0 

4.8 

1.5 

1.1 

4.9 

1.8 

9.1 

.7 

6.2 

1.1 

.2 

5.0 

6.1 

.3 

1.9 

6.4 

1.4 

11.3 

3.5 

10.8 

1.7 

3.0 

6.7 

1.8 

5.6 

1.2 

3.4 

3.1 

2.6 

6.7 

2.0 

8.5 

2.7 

2.0 

6.7 

2.2 

14.1 

2.8 

5.0 

1.9 

1.4 

6.8 

.8 

4.6 

1.4 

2.5 

7.9 

4.1 

9.3 

4.3 

17.4 

2.0 

3.5 

8.6 

7.9 

13.3 

2.1 

11.2 

3.1 

1.3 

9.3 

.8 

13.1 

.2 

5.7 

2.0 

3.4 

9.4 

7.7 

12.0 

2.3 

8.1 

3.0 

2.3 

9.6 

2.3 

11.6 

2.0 

10.6 

3.0 

2.4 

9.8 

2.6 

12.3 

2.4 

4.8 

9.9 

11.8 

17.6 

3.8 

8.5 

4.8 

3.0 

10.3 

15.0 

2.4 

8.1 

3.2 

4.1 

10.4 

.8 

2.5 

8.0 

17.6 

4.0 

4.9 

10.5 

10.4 

18.0 

7.2 

13.2 

4.4 

4.2 

11.3 

9.3 

13.6 

2.9 

8.8 

3.9 

4.5 

11.5 

5.1 

14.7 

2.9 

4.4 

4.5 

6.5 

14.3 

11.9 

20.0 

6.2 

13.3 

5.3 

6.9 

14.6 

8.7 

13.4 

4.5 

14.6 

7.0 

5.7 

15.5 

11.8 

2.1 

6.4 

6.2 

4.7 

4.7 

5.3 

5.7 

6.9 

6.6 

6.6 

7.0 

7.2 

7.7 

8.0 

9.3 

4.8 

9.5 

10.0 

10.6 

10.3 

9.8 

11.5 

11.4 

13.1 

14.6 

16.3 
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The  one-teacher  schools  had  the  highest  per  cent  of  pupils  who 
attended  fewer  than  100  days,  while  the  two-teacher  schools  had  the 
lowest  percentage.  For  pupils  who  attended  fewer  than  140  days, 
the  one-teacher  schools  showed  the  highest  percentage  and  the  graded 
schools  the  lowest  percentage.     (See  Table  10.) 

In  six  counties  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  pupils  attended  school 
fewer  than  100  days,  while  this  was  the  case  for  over  5  per  cent  in 
three  counties.  In  three  counties  5  per  cent,  or  less,  of  the  pupils 
attended  schools  under  140  days,  while  this  was  true  of  over  14  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  in  three  counties.     (See  Table  10.) 

In  one-  and  two-teacher  schools  for  pupils  present  under  100  days' 
the  extremes  among  the  counties  were  0  and  12  per  cent,  and  for 
pupils  present  under  140  days,  the  minimum  was  less  than  2  and 
the  maximum  20  per  cent. 


LATE  ENTRANTS  TO   COUNTY   SCHOOLS   FEWER  THAN 
EVER    BEFORE 


TABLE  11 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  County  White  Elementary  School  Pupils  Entering 

School  After  the  First  15  Days  Because  of  Employment,  Indifference 

or  Neglect,  by  County  for  1939-40 


Total 
Number 

Per  Cent  Entering  Late  by  Cause 

Rank 

County 

Under 

Under 

Entering 

Indiffer- 

14 Years 

14  Years 

Indiffer- 

14 Years 

14  Years 

Late 

Total 

ence  or 

or  more, 

Illegally 

ence  or 

or  more. 

Illegally 

Neglect 

Employed 

Employed 

Neglect 

Employed 

Employed 

Total,  1937-38.. 

1,035 

.9 

.6 

.2 

.1 

Total,  1938-39.. 

689 

.6 

.4 

.1 

.1 

Total,  1939-40.. 

642 

.6 

.4 

.1 

.1 

Wicomico 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Garrett 

10 

.2 

.i 

.i 

3 

11 

1 

Baltimore 

47 

.2 

.2 

8 

3 

1 

Prince  George's  . 

37 

.3 

.2 

.1 

7 

6 

17 

Frederick 

29 

.4 

.3 

.i 

9 

10 

1 

Allegany 

52 

.4 

.3 

.1 

10 

8 

1 

Anne  Arundel. .. 

28 

.4 

.3 

.1 

12 

5 

11 

Montgomery 

53 

.5 

.5 

15 

1 

9 

Worcester 

11 

.6 

.2 

.4 

6 

17 

1 

Carroll 

28 
15 

.6 

.6 

.4 
.2 

.1 
.2 

.i 

.2 

14 
5 

7 
13 

12 

Dorchester.  .  .  . 

19 

Cecil       

20 
35 

.6 

.8 

.5 
.6 

!i 

.1 

16 

17 

4 
12 

10 

Harford 

16 

Kent        

11 
13 

.8 
.9 

.1 

.4 

.4 
.4 

.3 
.1 

4 
13 

19 
21 

21 

Queen  Anne's.  .  . 

15 

Howard 

20 

.9 

.6 

2 

.1 

19 

15 

13 

Caroline 

20 

1.0 

.3 

.4 

.3 

11 

20 

?0 

Calvert 

9 

1.1 

.1 

.1 

.9 

2 

9 

23 

Washington 

129 

1.1 

.7 

.3 

.1 

21 

16 

18 

Charles 

18 

1.2 

1.0 

.2 

23 

14 

Talbot 

21 
24 

1.2 
1.3 

.6 

.8 

.6 

.4 

.1 

20 
22 

23 

22 

1 

Somerset 

14 

St.  Mary's 

11 

1.3 

.6 

.4 

.3 

18 

18 

22 

White  Elementary  Pupils  Entering  Late  and  Withdrawing      17 

There  were  642  county  white  elementary  pupils  who  entered  school 
after  the  first  fifteen  days  because  of  indifference  and  neglect  or  em- 
ployment. This  is  a  reduction  of  47  from  the  preceding  year.  In 
over  one-half  of  the  counties  the  number  of  late  entrants  for  the 
causes  just  given  totaled  under  25,  while  in  five  of  the  largest  counties 
these  late  entrants  totaled  between  37  and  129.  These  figures  indi- 
cate the  necessity  for  cooperation  of  families,  principals  and  teachers, 
especially  in  the  seven  counties  having  one  per  cent  or  more  of  late 
entrants  for  these  causes,  if  further  reduction  in  late  entrants  is  to 
be  brought  about.     (See  Table  11.) 

TABLE  12 
Withdrawals  by  Cause  from  Maryland  County  White  Elementary  Schools  by 
Years,  1929  to  1940,  and  by   County  for  Year  Ending  June  30,   1940 


Year 
County 


Withdrawals  for 
Removal,  Trans- 
fer, Commitment 
or  Death 


Number 


Per  Cent 


Withdrawals  for  Following  Causes 


Total 
Number 


Total 
Per 
Cent 


Per  Cent  Withdrawing  for 


Mental 

and 
Physical 
Inca- 
pacity 


Over  and 
Under 
Compul- 
sory At- 
tendance 
Age 


Employ- 
ment 


Poverty 


other 
Causes 


Withdrawals  by  Years 


1929. 
1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933. 
1934. 
1935. 
1936. 
1937. 
1938. 
1939. 
1940. 


12,276 

10.6 

4,937 

4.3 

1.2 

.5 

2.0 

.4 

2 

12,718 

10.9 

4,105 

3.5 

1.0 

.4 

1.7 

.2 

2 

11.479 

9.8 

3,642 

3.1 

1.1 

.3 

1.3 

.3 

12,008 

10.1 

2,966 

2.5 

1.1 

.3 

.8 

.2 

12.008 

10.0 

2,932 

2.4 

.8 

.3 

.9 

.3 

11,447 

9.6 

2,897 

2.4 

1.0 

.3 

.8 

.2 

11,295 

9.5 

3,036 

2.5 

1.0 

.4 

.8 

.2 

11,046 

9.4 

3,037 

2.6 

.9 

.  o 

.9 

.2 

11,963 

10.9 

2,899 

2.4 

.9 

.5 

.8 

.1 

11,249 

9.6 

2,266 

1.9 

.7 

.4 

.6 

.1 

10,131 

8.7 

1,946 

1.7 

.6 

.4 

.5 

.1 

10,511 

9.0 

1,877 

1.6 

.6 

.5 

.4 

.1 

Withdrawals  by  County,  1939-40 


Queen  Anne's. . 

Cecil 

St.  Mary's 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Prince  George's 

Harford 

Dorchester.  .  .  . 

Calvert 

Anne  Arundel. . 

Baltimore 

Kent 

Wicomico 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Howard 

Allegany 

Montgomery. . . 
Washington . . . . 

Worcester 

Charles 


143 

9.5 

7 

.5 

.3 

.1 

.1 

462 

14.1 

19 

.6 

.3 

.2 

.1 

57 

6.8 

6 

.7 

.3 

.2 

.1 

1 

177 

8.8 

19 

.9 

.3 

.1 

.4 

489 

9.8 

54 

1.1 

.5 

.1 

.  0 

1,080 

9.7 

125 

1.1 

.8 

.2 

.1 

556 

12.4 

54 

1.2 

.5 

.4 

.3 

181 

6.8 

33 

1.2 

.3 

.3 

.  0 

51 

6.1 

11 

1.3 

.7 

.4 

689 

10.6 

95 

1.5 

.4 

.5 

.4 

1,512 

8.4 

284 

1.6 

.5 

.7 

.4 

147 

10.9 

22 

1.6 

.4 

.4 

.8 

383 

10.6 

62 

1.7 

.5 

.4 

.7 

81 

4.2 

33 

1.7 

.5 

.2 

.8 

143 

8.3 

30 

1.7 

.8 

.7 

.2 

627 

8.7 

126 

1.7 

.8 

.2 

.6 

397 

10.0 

71 

1.8 

.9 

.4 

.3 

247 

10.8 

43 

1.9 

.3 

.8 

.8 

844 

6.7 

244 

1.9 

.6 

.9 

.2 

991 

9.5 

212 

2.0 

1.1 

.0 

.2 

986 

8.5 

247 

2.1 

.4 

.7 

.8 

147 

7. 5 

45 

2.3 

.8 

.3 

1.1 

121 

8.0 

35 

2.3 

.9 

.3 

.6 

3 
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WITHDRAWALS   FROJNI    COUNTY   WHITE    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS 

There  were  10,511  county  white  elementary  pupils  withdrawn 
from  the  enrollment  in  a  particular  school  because  of  transfer  to 
another  school,  moving  away,  or  death.  The  number  of  such  changes 
in  school  or  locality  represented  9  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 
This  was  an  increase  of  380  in  number  and  .3  in  per  cent  over  the 
low  figures  for  the  preceding  year.    (See  upper  left  part  of  Table  12.) 

The  counties  varied  greatly  in  the  per  cent  of  withdrawal  due 
chiefly  to  migration  of  families  from  one  county  or  state  to  another. 
One  lower  Eastern  Shore  county  had  only  4  per  cent  of  such  with- 
drawals, while  one  upper  Eastern  Shore  county  had  14  per  cent  of 
its  white  elementary  school  enrollment  change  its  residence.  (See 
lower  left  part  of  Table  12.) 

Fewer  white  elementary  pupils  than  ever  before  withdrew  from 
school  for  "other  causes,"  such  as  mental  and  physical  incapacity, 
employment,  age,  and  poverty.  The  number  of  such  withdrawals 
was  1,877,  representing  1.6  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment.  (See 
upper  middle  part  of  Table  12.) 

Mental  and  physical  incapacity  was  the  major  cause  of  with- 
drawals, with  ages  above  or  below  those  included  for  compulsory 
attendance,  and  employment,  following  in  order  of  importance. 
(See  upper  right  part  of  Table  12.) 

Among  the  counties  such  withdrawals  accounted  for  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  white  elementary  pupils  in  four  counties,  one  of 
which,  however,  reported  the  highest  per  cent  of  withdrawals  for 
transfer,  moving  away,  and  death,  while  at  the  opposite  extreme 
four  counties  had  over  2  per  cent  withdraw  for  reasons  other  than 
change  of  residence.     (See  lower  right  part  of  Table  12.) 

EFFICIENCY   IN   GETTING  AND  KEEPING  CHILDREN   IN   SCHOOL 

In  order  to  sum  up  the  various  measures  of  school  attendance 
thus  far  presented,  viz.,  per  cent  of  attendance,  late  entrance,  and 
withdrawals  for  preventable  causes,  the  23  counties  have  been 
arranged  in  order  according  to  their  average  rank  in  these  three 
items  for  public  white  elementary  schools.  That  county  is  con- 
sidered highest  which  has  a  high  percentage  of  attendance  accom- 
panying a  low  percentage  of  late  entrance  and  withdrawal  for  pre- 
ventable causes.  A  county  in  which  a  high  proportion  of  the  children 
who  could  do  so  do  not  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
and  a  large  proportion  who  could  remain  withdraw  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  may  keep  those  in  school  in  regular  attendance  while 
they  are  enrolled,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  helping  all  its  pupils  to 
secure  an  education  less  well  than  a  county  which  brings  all  its 
pupils  into  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  discourages  with- 
drawalS;  and  still  keeps  a  high  percentage  of  attendance.  (See 
Table  13.) 
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TABLE  13 

An  Index  of  School   Attendance  in  County   White   Elementary   Schools   for 
School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 


Per  Cent  of 

R.\.NK 

IN  Per  Cent  of 

County 

Attend- 

*Late 

tWith- 

Attend- 

*Late 

tWith- 

ance 

Entrants 

drawals 

ance 

Entrants 

drawals 

County  Average 

92.2 

.6 

1.6 

Prince  George's 

93.3 
93.1 

.3 
.6 

1.1 
1.1 

4 
5 

4 
10 

6 

Carroll 

5 

92.6 
94.0 

A 

1.7 
1.9 

7 

1 

1 
6 

13 

Allegany 

19 

Frederick 

93.0 

.4 

1.7 

6 

5 

16 

Anne  Arundel 

92.2 
93.3 

.4 
.8 

1.5 

1.6 

11 
2 

7 
14 

10 

Kent 

12 

92.1 
91.8 

.9 
.2 

.0 

1.6 

12 
15 

15 
3 

1 

Baltimore 

11 

Caroline 

92.2 

1.0 

.9 

8 

17 

4 

Cecil 

91.2 

.6 

.6 

18 

12 

2 

Dorchester 

92.1 

.6 

1.2 

13 

11 

8 

Garrett 

92.0 

2 

1.8 

14 

2 

17 

Talbot 

93.3 

1.2 

1.7 

3 

21 

15 

Calvert 

91.4 

1.1 

1.3 

16 

18 

9 

Harford 

89.8 

.8 

1.2 

23 

13 

7 

St.  Mary's 

91.1 

1.3 

.7 

19 

23 

3 

92.2 
91.0 

1.3 
.5 

1.7 
2.0 

10 
20 

22 
8 

14 

Montgomery 

20 

Worcester    

91.2 

.6 

2.3 

17 

9 

22 

Washington 

92.2 
90.8 

1.1 
.9 

2.1 

l.S 

9 
21 

19 
16 

21 

Howard 

18 

Charles 

90.2 

1.2 

2.3 

22 

20 

23 

*  Late  entrants  for  employment,  indifference  or  neglect.  The  county  having  the  smallest 
percentage  of  late  entrants  is  ranked  first. 

t  Withdrawals  for  causes  other  than  removal,  transfer,  commitment  to  institutions,  or 
death.  The  county  having  the  smallest  percentage  of  withdrawals  is  ranked  first. 


WHITE    GRADE    ENROLLMENT 

The  first  grade  had  the  largest  white  enrollment  in  the  Maryland 
county  schools,  15,045;  the  fourth  grade  the  second  largest  enroll- 
ment, 14,547;  the  sixth,  second,  fifth,  and  third  grades  following  next 
in  order.  The  fourth  year  in  high  school  had  the  smallest  enroll- 
ment, 7,041. 

Grade  8  is  not  considered  since  it  was  found  in  only  three  counties 
having  the  6-3-3  plan  of  school  organization,  instead  of  the  7-4  or 
6-5  plan  existing  in  the  other  twenty  counties.     (See  Chart  1.) 

The  first  grade  had  the  largest  county  white  enrollment  of  boys, 
7,978.  Each  succeeding  grade  had  a  smaller  enrollment  of  boys,  ex- 
cept that  the  enrollment  in  grade  4  was  larger  than  that  found  in 
grade  3.  The  enrollment  of  boys  in  the  fourth  year  of  high  school 
was  3,156. 

For  girls,  the  sixth  grade  enrollment  7,151,  was  largest,  fol- 
lowed by  grades  1,  4,  5,  3,  2,  and  7,  in  the  order  named,  with  the 
smallest  enrollment,  3,885,  being  found  in  the  last  year  of  high 
school.     (See  Chart  1.) 
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CHART  1 


NII/lBER  of  boys  ATJD  girls  H'JROT.T.KDt   3Y  GRADES 

IN  I.1AEYLAND  COUNTY  VffllTE  SCHOOLS 

YEAR  ELIDING  JUNE  30,   1940 


Grade  Total 

or  Year     1939  1940 


Boys 


BT^  Girls 


Kgn. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


645 


£'^8  Hiz 


115,815  tl6,045 

14,454  14,455 

14,413  14,243 

14,417  14,547 

14,808  14,414 

14,074  14,468 


13,668 
3,240 


msmiiit/tii/t/MiiiitiutiiiifiiMiiUMtt/muti 


^Mntuii/i//tiii/mttiM/ti»iimutniitiiiti 


msuHMtiMiiiiim/timm/iimmuiuitiiui/. 


la^mtt/utit/ninuiMtmuimmMittimiimiiA 


1,310 

^isatttttii/tuittt/nii//nti/tMm/uittuuutin. 


jaBBMiimttmiMttiuittmtMimtttmnuituim 


t.BOO 

TsnaitMMiiutiMtm/tuiMmutmmumUi 


13,546 


Special     925    1,080 
lasses 


■^°^«1   106,459  105,906  \\% 


El  era. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Total 
High 


12,064  12,262 

9,332  10,073 

8,062    8,352 

*6,676  ♦7,227  j^ 


^sait»t»i/M»m//Mimummtn 


zKFaf*/f////f/ft/0////if/////mu 


36,134   37,914 '.•;°J;J 


Grand   142,593  143,820  J*;^°; 


t  Exclusive  of  withdra'wals  for  removal,  transfer,  death,  and  commitment  to  institution. 
%  Includes  enrollment  in  junior  first  grade. 

*  Includes   64  boys  and  134  girls  in   1939,   and  74  boys   and  112   girls  in   1940,   who  were 
post-graduates. 

White  enrollment  was  larger  than  it  was  in  the  preceding  year, 
except  in  grades,  1  3,  5,  and  7.  This  was  also  the  case  for  boys.  For 
girls  enrollment  was  larger  in  1940  than  in  1939,  except  in  grades 
1,  2,  3,  and  5.  Part  of  the  decrease  is  explained  by  lower  birth  rates, 
and  increase  in  the  enrollment  in  special  classes  for  mentally  handi- 
capped children.  Increases  in  enrollment  are  due  in  part  to  better 
instruction,  and  subject  offerings  more  attractive  to  pupils  which 
result  in  stronger  interest  in  continuing  in  school,  and  in  part  to 
the  lack  of  jobs  available  to  youth  who  formerly  left  school  to  accept 
work.    (See  Chart  1.) 
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In  the  first  seven  elementary  grades  and  the  first  year  of  high 
school  the  number  of  boys  exceeded  the  number  of  girls,  but  in  the 
last  three  years  of  high  school  the  girls  outnumbered  the  boys. 
(See  Chart  1.) 

White  enrollment  in  Baltimore  City  in  grades  2  to  7  and  the  last 
three  years  of  high  school  was  less  than  half  the  enrollment  in  similar 
grades  in  the  counties.  In  the  first  grade  and  first  year  of  high  school 
Baltimore  City  enrollment  was  slightly  more  than  half  the  enroll- 
ment found  in  the  counties.  However,  Baltimore  City  public  school 
enrollment  far  exceeded  that  in  the  counties  in  the  kindergartens, 
special  classes,  occupational  classes,  eighth  grade  and  vocational 
schools.  Baltimore  City  for  the  second  year  had  pre-kindergarten 
classes  in  two  schools.     (See  Table  14.) 


WHITE    COUNTY    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL    GRADUATES    AT    PEAK 

TABLE  15 
County  White  Elementary  School  Graduates 


Year 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Beys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1923 

3,200 
3,360 
3,705 
4,054 
*4,290 
*4,329 
*4,742 
*4,857 
*4,757 
*5,183 
*5.121 
*5,227 
*5,190 
*5,160 
*5,292 
*5,522 
*5,845 
*5,901 

4,136 
4,210 
4,549 
4,599 
*5,059 
*5,029 
*5,186 
*5.283 
*5,156 
*5,642 
*5,653 
*5,618 
*5,719 
*5.699 
*5,703 
*5,956 
*6,0«0 
*6,266 

7,336 

7,570 

8,254 

8,653 

*9.349 

*9,358 

*9,928 

*10,140 

*9,913 

*1 0,825 

*1 0,774 

*t0,845 

*10.909 

*10,859 

*10,995 

*11,478 

*11,9'^5 

*12,167 

6.1 

6.4 

7.0 

7.7 

*8.1 

*8.1 

*8.8 

*9.0 

*8.7 

*9.3 

*9.1 

*9.3 

*9.2 

*9.3 

*9.6 

*10.0 

*10.6 

*10.8 

8.5 

8.7 

9.4 

9.4 

*10.2 

*10.1 

*10.4 

*10.5 

*10.2 

*10.9 

*10.9 

*10.S 

*11.0 

*n.i 

*11.1 
*11.7 
*U.9 
*12.3 

7  2 

1924 

7   5 

1925 

8   1 

1926 

8.5 

1927 

*9  1 

1928 

*9  1 

1929 

*9.6 

1930 

*9.7 

1931 

*9  4 

1932 

*10  1 

1933 

*9  9 

1934 

*10.0 

1935 

*10.l 

1936 

*10  1 

1937 

*10  3 

1938 

*10.8 

1939 

*11.2 

1940 

*11    5 

Includes  seventh  or  eighth  grade  promotions  in  junior  high  schools. 


The  12,167  white  graduates  of  county  elementary  schools  included 
the  largest  number  that  ever  completed  the  elementary  school 
course.  They  represented  11.5  per  cent  of  the  elementary  school 
enrollment.  The  number  of  boys  as  well  as  of  girls  graduated  was 
larger  than  ever  previously  reported,  but  the  6,266  girl  graduates 
exceeded  the  boys  in  number  by  365.  The  white  county  boys 
graduated  represented  10.8  per  cent  of  the  elementary  school  en- 
rollment, whereas  the  corresponding  per  cent  for  girls  was  12.3. 
(See  Table  15.) 
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CHART  2 


County 

Total  and 
Co. Average 

St.  Mary's 

Caroline 

Kent 

Cecil 

A.  Arundel 

Frederick 

Dorchester 

Carroll 

Worcester 

Wicomico 

Garrett 

Talbot 

Pr. George's 

Harford 

Q.  Anne' s 

Howard 

Charles 

Baltimore 

Montgomery* 

Somerset 

Allegany* 

Calvert 

Washington* 


PER  CENT  OF  GRADUATES  IN   1940 
COUNTY  VOnTE  ELZMEIWARY  school  QlROLLMENTt 

Number  ^_„       ^     ,„  TTTTA^^^  ^^^ 

Boys    Girls  BBPer  Cent  Boys  EZZS    Girls 


5,901 

56 
134 
76 
179 
387 
433 
175 
256 
101 
181 
222 
.   78 
600 
226 
62 
109 
85 
870 
535 
103 
544 
34 
455 


ISksaiit/tiHtm/imMiiuMimiiintttiiM 


'mEUMtmtmHtiiiHHittttttitii/tiiiititMmii/»iiigtit/t 


^zaiMttnnitnimtiiiiiiitttNUitttmui/ruiifiiiUi 


xavuttiHittittuiiium/ttittittiUiu/tii/niniti/iiti 


"Skvcaituuitttiiiit/iitmmiiiitiii/tiuittiiitmt/ir. 


JEBIillliiltttlMilllttlllltllUtltt/tllHtiUliim 


^^snintntiii/titiiiiuniiiit/tiHHi/titititM/ 


niBf/iiM//iii///i/i///i/MMii/Mff//M 


VkxEKutii»ftii/tm/inn/ti/ti/tiiitiiti/§tt»iNittitiii 


vsxttittiititiimimnimiutiiHitUiittittttiittt 


596 

1271 

li 

9851 
463l 

931 
6531 


^Taatitttittitniit/tti/ltltg/ltii/it/tt/iilt/tiii 


mxsiltlttt/littit/tmt/tit//tlillttmiifii!m 


^SU/tiiUlt/ftiiW/iiMi/il/M/tiltM/JilMlil 


^T0attitnt/nimi»ntitit//tii/itiu/iitiiiii. 


rrsxiiiMtitMf/»ii/iHtii/itttiifiiiititfm 


\xxvtittttt/ifnttnmtii/imitttM/iii 


)^tttHi/ttiii/tifiii//Mti/nttttihii 


Tasit/tttttmm/iMiiiiifiMi/iMjMiL 


^unsviif/tit/m/ttHii/itiitt/nnfttt/i/iti, 


491 


wrsttMt/tt0»i/tttfit/iiti/titft/tti 


t  Excludes  withdrawals  for  removal,  transfer,  commitment  to  institution,  or  death,  and 
includes  promotions  from  grade  7  in  counties  having  6-5  plan,  and  from  grade  8  in  counties 
having  6-3-3  or  8-4  plan  of  organization. 

•  County  has  6-3-3  or  8-4  plan  of  organization. 
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In  1940  six  counties  had  increases  and  five  decreases  compared 
with  1939  in  both  boys  and  girls  graduated,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  counties  had  increases  in  either  boys  or  girls  graduated.  In  four 
counties  the  proportion  of  white  boy  graduates  in  the  elementary 
school  enrollment  was  greater  than  that  of  girl  graduates.  In 
thirteen  counties  the  number,  and  in  nineteen  counties  the  per 
cent,  of  white  girls  graduated  exceeded  the  boys  graduated.  (Com- 
pare the  black  bars  with  the  cross  hatched  bars  in  Chart  2.) 


FEWER  NON-PROMOTIONS  THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

The  number  and  per  cent  of  non-promoted  white  elementary 
pupils  was  smaller  than  ever  before  reported.  There  were  11,075 
reported  as  non-promoted  in  1940,  a  decrease  of  694  under  1939 
and  10,946  under  the  number  in  1923.  The  per  cent  of  white  ele- 
mentary pupils  reported  not  promoted  was  10.5,  the  lowest  ever 
reported.     (See  Table  16.) 

TABLE  16 

Number   and    Per   Cent    of   Non-Promotions   in    County    White    Elementary 

Schools 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Year 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1923 

13,435 

11,999 

10,673 

10,392 

9,954 

10,346 

9,147 

8,962 

9,231 

9,597 

10,503 

11,037 

9,283 

9,283 

9,200 

7,979 

7,571 

7,253 

8,586 
7,193 
6,336 
6,140 
6,134 
6,109 
5,609 
5,371 
5,293 
5,675 
6,244 
6,809 
5,447 
5,507 
5,390 
4,556 
4,198 
3,822 

22,021 
19,192 
17,009 
16,532 
16,088 
16.455 
14,756 
14,333 
14,524 
15,272 
16,747 
17,846 
14,730 
14,790 
14,590 
12,535 
11,769 
11,075 

25.6 
22.7 
20.2 
19.7 
18.7 
19.4 
17.1 
16.6 
16.8 
17.2 
18.6 
19.7 
16.5 
16.7 
16.6 
14.5 
13.7 
13.2 

17.5 
14.8 
13.0 
12.5 
12.4 
12.3 
11.3 
10.7 
10.4 
11.0 
12.0 
13.1 
10.5 
10.7 
10.5 
8.9 
8.2 
7.5 

21.7 

1924 

18.9 

1925 

16.8 

1926 

16.3 

1927 

15.6 

1928 

15.9 

1929 

14.3 

1930      

13.7 

1931 

13.7 

1932 

14.2 

1933 

15.4 

]  934 

16.5 

1935 

13.6 

1 936 

13.8 

1937      

13.7 

1938 

11.8 

1939 

11.1 

1940 

10.5 

The  number  of  white  boys  who  were  reported  by  their  teachers 
as  not  ready  for  work  in  the  grades  above  those  in  which  they  were 
enrolled  in  1939-40  was  7,253  or  13.2  per  cent  of  those  enrolled  in 
county  elementary  schools.  Corresponding  figures  for  white  girls 
were  3,822  and  7.5  per  cent.     (See  Table  16.) 

Non-promotions  in  1940  varied  among  the  counties  for  boys  from 
less  than  5  to  over  20  per  cent,  and  for  girls  from  less  than  2  to  over 
12  per  cent.  The  number  and  per  cent  of  non-promotions  for  both 
boys  and  girls  decreased  in  nine  counties  and  increased  in  five 
counties  from  1939  to  1940.     (See  Chart  3.) 
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CHART  3 


NIBABER  AND  PER  CIUT  OF  COUNTY  WHITE  ELIMENTARY 
AND  JUNIOR  HIGH  PUPILS  THROUGH  GRADE  8  NOT  PROMOTED,*  1940 


County 


Number 
Boys  Girls 


I  Per  Cent 
Boys 


vrm 


Per  Cent 
Girls 


Total  and 
Co.  Average 

7,253 

Kent* 

30 

Caroline* 

60 

Montgomery* 

450 

Cecil 

148 

Frederick* 

309 

Worcester 

102 

Anne  Arundel* 

358 

Prince  George's* 

582 

Harford 

249 

Talbot* 

114 

Queen  Anne' s 

87 

Dorchestei* 

166 

Garrett* 

242 

St.  Mary's 

62 

Washington* 

804 

Howard* 

159 

Baltijtnore 

1,289 

Carroll* 

376 

Allegany* 

1,001 

Calvert 

66 

Wicomico* 

263 

Charles 

135 

Somerset 

201 

csy//////////////// 


3,822 

19 

16 

186 

68  
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49 
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51 
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*  Includes     pupils     in     kindergartens     and     special     classes     not     considered     ready     for 
advancement. 
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The  number  and  per  cent  of  non-promotions  was  lower  in  1940 
than  in  1939  for  white  boys  and  girls  in  grades  4  through  7  and  for 
girls  in  grade  3.  There  were  21.2  per  cent  of  the  first  grade  boys 
reported  as  not  promoted,  14  per  cent  of  the  second  grade  boys, 
and  between  9.6  and  12.5  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  grades  3  to  7  in- 
clusive. Of  the  first  grade  girls  15.1  per  cent  were  not  promoted 
and  in  other  grades  the  per  cent  of  girls  not  promoted  varied  be- 
tween 5.3  and  7.7.     (See  Chart  4.) 

CHART  4 


NGN -PROMOTIONS*    BY  GRADES  IN  COUNTY  WHITE  ELaHNTARY  AND 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  THROUGH  GRADE  8  FOR  YEAR   UJDING  IN  JUNE,    1940 

Grade  Number  ——Per  Cent  ,77^  Per  Cent 

Boys     Girls  ^^  Boys  vtdti  Girls 


1,692  BQ 


o  1,104 

^  885 

4  769 

710 
b 

6  '^^2 

7  850 
o  258 


1,065  I '  ^ '  '//////////////////////////////mi 

416  I 
431 1 
410 1 
378 


DZHBHKBHH 

\^^W///////\ 


389  Lll 
113 
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*  Excludes     pupils     in     kindergartens     and     special     classes     not     considered     ready     for 
advancement. 

One  probable  reason  for  the  reduction  in  non-promotions  is  the 
segregation  of  a  larger  number  o^  mentally  handicapped  children 
in  special  classes  who  formerly  were  included  as  non-promotions  in 
the  regular  grades. 

Since  non-promotions  in  the  first  grade  are  much  higher  than  those 
in  any  other  grade  they  have  been  shown  separately  by  counties. 
For  boys  they  range  from  10.1  to  31.2  per  cent  of  the  first  grade 
enrollment,  and  for  girls  from  1.7  per  cent  to  21.9  per  cent.  (See 
Table  17.) 

On  the  average  6.1  per  cent  more  boys  than  girls  were  not  pro- 
moted in  the  first  grade.  However,  two  counties  had  more  non- 
promotions  for  the  first  grade  girls  than  for  boys,  and  in  two  counties 
the  excess  in  per  cent  of  non-promotions  for  first  grade  boys  was  as 
low  as  .7,  and  2.5. 
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TABLE  17 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Non-Promotions  in  First  Grade  in  Maryland  County 
White  Schools,  June,  1940 


First  Grade 
Non-Promotions 

County 

First  Grade 
Non-Promotio.v9 

County 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Nux 

ber 

Per  Cent 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girla 

Total  Counties: 

1939 

1940 

1,748 
1,692 

12 
60 
10 
23 

119 
28 
41 
26 

242 
20 

1,104 
1,065 

2 

31 
10 
12 
6i 
14 
23 
16 
157 
17 

20.7 
21.2 

10.1 
14.7 
12.2 
17.3 
16.9 
21.4 
19.3 
19.4 
19.7 
19.2 

15.0 
15.1 

1.7 
9.2 
13.3 
9.3 
10.7 
10.5 
14.1 
14.8 
15.3 
16.7 

St.  Mary's 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Calvert 

Prince  George's .  . 

Allegany 

Wicomico 

Washington 

Harfurd 

Charles 

Garrett 

16 
36 
93 
16 

203 

184 
42 

171 
78 
26 
75 
66 

105 

5 

26 

86 

8 

123 
97 
36 

1?6 
44 
23 
56 
37 
54 

21.3 
20.8 
18.8 
23.9 
22.5 
23.8 
22.5 
23.3 
24  2 
2K1 
24.9 
28.2 
31.2 

12.5 
15.9 
18.1 
13.3 

Anne  Arundel 

Kent 

Worcester 

Montgomery 

Talbot    

15.3 
14.2 
17.0 
17.7 
16.7 

Howard 

21.9 
20.1 

Baltimore 

Queen  Anne's 

Cecil 

Carroll 

17.9 
18.6 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  non-promotion  in  first  grade  is  poor 
attendance.  Some  of  this  results  from  the  failure  of  parents  to 
realize  the  importance  of  each  day's  attendance  in  giving  the  chil- 
dren a  mastery  of  the  work  presented,  but  probably  the  prevalence 
of  contagious  diseases  which  require  long  absences  from  school  is 
an  important  factor,  and  also  the  unwillingness  of  parents  to  have 
small  children  face  bad  weather  conditions. 


Causes  of  Non-Promotions  in  White  Elementary  Schools 

Teachers  were  asked  to  give  the  principal  reasons  why  pupils 
would  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  grade  above  that  in  which  they 
received  instruction  in  1939-40.  Unfortunate  home  conditions  with 
or  without  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  children  or  parents  were 
reported  as  responsible  for  the  non-promotion  of  4,2  per  cent  of 
the  white  elementary  children.  Mental  incapacity  explained  the 
failure  of  1.6  per  cent  of  the  pupils,  personal  illness  accounted  for 
the  non-promotion  of  1.1  per  cent,  and  irregular  attendance  not  due 
to  sickness  for  .9  of  1  per  cent.  A  comparison  of  these  figures  with 
previous  years  is  shown  in  the  upper  portion  of  Table  18. 

Teachers  reported  that  unfortunate  home  conditions  with  or  with- 
out lack  of  interest  affected  the  non-promotion  of  as  few  as  1.6 
per  cent  of  the  white  elementary  pupils  in  one  county  and  as  many 
as  9  per  cent  in  another  county.  Mental  incapacity  was  reported 
as  a  cause  of  failure  for  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  white  elementary 
pupils  in  nine  counties  and  for  over  3  per  cent  in  three  counties. 
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Personal  illness  affected  the  non-promotion  of  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  in  twelve  counties  and  of  2  or  more  per  cent  in  two 
counties,  while  irregular  attendance  not  due  to  illness  was  not  given 
as  a  cause  of  failures  in  three  counties,  but  in  three  counties  affected 
the  non-promotion  of  1.7  and  1.8  per  cent  of  the  pupils.  (See 
Table  18.) 

TABLE  18 

Causes  for  Non-Promotion  of  County  White  Elementary  Pupils  Not  Promoted 
by  Year,  1929  to  1940,  and  by  County  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 


1 

Pek  Cent  of  Pupils  Not  Promoted  by  Cause 

>, 

a 

'W'cS 

o 

OT3 
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BY  YEAR 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

14,756 
14,333 
14,524 
15,272 
J6,747 
17,848 
14,730 
14,790 
14,590 
12,535 
11,769 
11,075 

14.3 
13.7 
13.7 
14.2 
15.4 
16.5 
13.6 
13.8 
13.7 
11.8 
11.1 
10.5 

4.3 
4.5 
4.8 
5.4 
5.8 
5.8 
4.7 
4.9 
5.0 
4.5 
4.5 
4.2 

2.5 
2.7 
2.7 
2.6 
3.0 
3.3 
2.5 
2.3 
2.1 
1.8 
1.6 
1.6 

1.9 
1.7 
1.6 
1.8 
1.5 
2.3 
1.9 
1.7 
1.8 
1.4 
1.2 
1.1 

2.0 
1.4 
1.2 
1.2 
1.3 
1.5 
1.3 
1.4 
1.3 
1.0 
1.0 
.9 

.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.9 
.7 
.7 
.8 
.7 
.7 
.7 

1.1 

1.0 
.8 
.7 
.7 
.6 
.7 
.8 
.8 
.6 
.5 
.5 

.4 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.3 
.2 
.2 

1.3 
1.3 
1.5 
1.4 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

2.1 
1.9 
1.7 
1.9 
1.8 

1938 

1.5 

1939 

1.4 

1940 

1.3 

By  County,  1939-40 


Kent 

Caroline 

Montgomery . . . 

Cecil 

Frederick 

Worcester 

Anne  Arundel. . 
Prince  George's 

Harford 

Talbot 

Queen  Anne's. . 
Dorchester.  .  .  . 

Garrett 

St.  Mary's 

Washington . . . . 

^Toward 

Baltimore 

Carroll 

Allegany 

Calvert 

Wicomico 

Charles 

Somerset 


49 

4.0 

1.6 

.3 

.2 

.7 

.5 

.3 

76 

4.1 

1.8 

.3 

.8 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.1 

636 

6.8 

2.9 

.1 

.8 

.8 

.7 

.4 

.2 

216 

7.6 

2.5 

.5 

.9 

.7 

.9 

.2 

.2 

523 

7.9 

4.4 

1.1 

.9 

.7 

.4 

.3 

.1 

151 

8.3 

4.2 

1.7 

.5 

.1 

.2 

.9 

.1 

525 

9.0 

3.6 

1.0 

.8 

.8 

.6 

.7 

.1 

906 

9.0 

2.3 

2.9 

1.2 

.3 

1.2 

.2 

.2 

382 

9.8 

4.8 

.2 

1.3 

.8 

.9 

.4 

.2 

155 

9.8 

4.4 

2.6 

.7 

.7 

.3 

.4 

.2 

138 

10.1 

6.7 

.1 

.8 

.3 

.7 

.1 

.1 

260 

10.4 

3.5 

2.7 

.5 

1.8 

.5 

.5 

.2 

378 

10.5 

3.5 

2.1 

2.0 

1.1 

.4 

.3 

.2 

88 

11.2 

3.7 

.2 

2.2 

.6 

1.7 

.5 

.1 

1,271 

12.0 

5.6 

1.6 

.9 

1.2 

.7 

.8 

.2 

247 

12.1 

4.2 

2.0 

1.4 

1.0 

1.2 

.8 

.5 

2,024 

12.3 

5.0 

.1 

1.4 

1.0 

.9 

.8 

.1 

5.58 

12.4 

4.0 

3.7 

1.1 

.6 

.7 

.4 

.1 

1,475 

12.6 

4.3 

3.2 

.9 

1.7 

.3 

.4 

.1 

102 

12.9 

9.0 

.1 

1.3 

.5 

.5 

425 

13.1 

5.8 

3.6 

1.4 

.6 

.7 

.1 

210 

15.1 

5.6 

3.0 

1.6 

1.8 

.9 

.7 

.1 

280 

15.3 

7.7 

2.8 

1.9 

1.0 

.5 

.4 

.1 

1 

.4 

.5 

.9 

1.7 

'.'% 
1.4 

.7 
1.2 

.5 
1.3 

.7 

.9 
2.2 
1.0 
1.0 
3.0 
1.8 
1.7 
1.5 

.9 
1.4 


*  13  years,  1929  to  1931  inclusive. 
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PROGRESS  IN  REDUCING  OVER-AGENESS 

Paralleling  the  decrease  in  non-promotions  the  number  of  white 
elementary  pupils  over-age  has  been  reduced  from  30,709  in  the  fall 
of  1921  to  15,896  in  November,  1937  and  14,767  in  November, 
1939.  The  percentage  of  white  elementary  pupils  over-age  dropped 
from  31.6  in  the  fall  of  1921  to  15.1  in  1937  and  14.1  in  1939.  (See 
Table  19.) 


TABLE  19 
Number  and  Per  Cent  of  County  White  Elementary  Pupils  Over-Age* 


Number  Over  Age 

Per  Cent  Over  Age 

November 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1 
Boys         1         Girls 

1921 

30,709 

16,120 

16,291 

15,896 
14,767 

10,066 

10,430 

10,248 
9,679 

6,054 

5,861 

5,648 
5,088 

31.6 

15.4 

15.1 

15.1 
14.1 

18.6 

18.6 

18.8 
17.8 

1929 

12.0 

1933 

11.3 

1937 

11.2 

1939 

10.1 

Pupils  are  considex-ed  over-age  who  according  to  their  last  birthday  on   Sept.l,   were: 

8  years  or  older  in  grade    1  12  years  or  older  in  grade      6 

9  "       "        "      "        "        2  13      "        "       "       "         "  6 


As  there  are  more  non-promotions  for  boys  than  for  girls,  there 
are  also  more  boys  than  girls  over-age.  In  1929  the  per  cent  of 
boys  over-age  was  18.6  compared  with  17.8  in  1939,  while  the  per- 
centage for  girls  over-age  decreased  from  12  in  1929  to  10.1  in  1939. 
(See  Table  19.) 

In  November,  1939  the  percentage  of  pupils  over-age  in  grade  1 
was  only  3,  but  because  of  failures  in  that  and  succeeding  grades, 
over-ageness  increased  steadily  until  it  was  at  its  maximum,  slightly 
over  20  per  cent,  in  grade  6.  Corresponding  minimum  and  maximum 
percentages  for  boys  were  3.5  and  25,  and  for  girls  2.5  and  15  per 
cent.  Because  the  over-age  pupils  in  upper  grades  drop  out  of 
school,  the  per  cent  of  over-age  pupils  decreases  after  grade  6.  (See 
first  three  columns  in  lower  half  of  Table  20.) 

The  per  cent  of  pupils  over-age  was  highest  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  and  lowest  in  the  graded  schools,  and  this  was  the  case  for 
pupils  in  grades  1,  3,  4  and  5.  (See  last  six  columns  in  lower  part  of 
Table  20.) 

Just  as  the  counties  vary  greatly  in  the  per  cent  of  pupils  not 
promoted,  they  show  considerable  variation  in  the  per  cent  who  are 
over-age.  In  the  fall  of  1921  the  minimum  per  cent  over-age  in 
any  county  was  26.9  and  the  maximum  was  46.5.     Corresponding 
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TABLE  20 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Maryland  County  White  Elementary  School 
Boys  and  Girls  in  Each  Grade  Over-Age,*  November,  1939 


Grade 

All  Elementary 
Schools 

One-Teacher 

Schools 

Two-Teacher 
Schools 

Graded 
Schools 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Number  Over  Age 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Special . 

Total.  . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Special . 

Average 


454 

276 

178 

31 

24 

27 

13 

218 

993 

693 

300 

70 

20 

81 

44 

542 

1,615 

1,093 

522 

74 

37 

93 

54 

926 

2,205 

1,458 

747 

116 

64 

132 

58 

1,210 

2,611 

1,681 

930 

89 

58 

138 

71 

1,454 

2,908 

1,837 

1,071 

69 

49 

159 

88 

1,609 

2,624 

1,665 

959 

47 

26 

98 

54 

1,520 

389 

268 

121 

2 

5 

11 

4 

255 

968 

708 

260 

708 

14,767 

9,679 

5,088 

498 

283 

739 

386 

8,442 

141 
236 
431 
625 
801 
934 
879 
112 
260 


Per  Cent  Over  Age 


3.0 

3.5 

2.5 

6.2 

5.9 

4.2 

2.3 

3.2 

6.9 

9.0 

4.4 

15.1 

5.3 

13.0 

7.8 

8.2 

11.4 

14.8 

7.6 

18.8 

10.3 

16.4 

9.8 

14.4 

15.3 

19.6 

10.6 

24.9 

15.4 

23.2 

10.6 

18.9 

18.2 

22.9 

13.3 

26.2 

18.8 

23.8 

13.3 

22.6 

20.1 

25.0 

15.0 

24.7 

15.9 

28.7 

16.3 

24.7 

19.5 

24.7 

14.2 

23.9 

13.2 

22.7 

13.3 

24.9 

11.8 

16.8 

7.1 

12.5 

23.8 

26.2 

12.5 

16.6 

87.6 

86.8 

90.6 

86.8 

14.1 

17.8 

10.1 

18.8 

11.8 

18.4 

10.3 

17.7 

2.3 

4.1 
7.3 
10.3 
13.0 
14.8 
14.3 
6.8 
90.6 

9.9 


See  note  under  Table  19. 


minimum  and  maximum  percentages  in  November,  1939  were  6.7 
and  19.6.  The  county  having  the  maximum  per  cent  over-age  in 
1939  had  a  lower  percentage  than  the  county  with  the  minimum 
percentage  in  1921.  The  difference  between  the  county  having  the 
minimum  and  maximum  percentage  over-age  was  19.6  in  1929  and 
12.9  in  1939,  In  all  except  five  counties,  the  per  cent  of  pupils 
over-age  was  lower  in  1939  than  in  1937.  (See  first  three  columns 
on  Chart  5.) 

The  counties  varied  in  the  per  cent  of  boys  over-age  from  9.2  to 
24.8  and  for  girls  from  4  to  13.4  per  cent.  (See  left  side  of  bars  on 
Chart  5.) 

The  reduction  in  the  per  cent  of  pupils  over-age  between  the  fall 
of  1921  and  the  fall  of  1939  appears  in  the  right  side  of  the  bars  on 
Chart  5. 

The  reduction  in  the  per  cent  of  pupils  over-age  does  not  mean  a 
lowering  of  standards,  because  all  results  of  state-wide  tests  given 
pupils  indicate  that  a  larger  proportion  than  ever  before  are  reach- 
ing and  exceeding  the  standards  set  up  by  the  authors  of  the  tests. 


White  Over-Age  Pupils  by  Grade  and  County 
CHART  5 
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PER  CENT  OF  OVER-AGE  PLiPILS  IH  fMHYLAND  COUNTS 
WlttTE  ELiWmTARY  SCHOOLS  -  1921  and   1939 


County    1921  1937  1939 


County 
Average 


1939 


^iim))!    U9g^ 


Glr 


Caroline 

Montgomery 

Frederick 

Worcester 

Q.  Anne's 

Talbot 

Kent 

Allegany 

Somerset 
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Better  classification  of  pupils,  and  efforts  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  pupils  after  careful  diagnosis  are  resulting  in  grade  place- 
ment which  reduces  the  proportion  of  over-age  pupils. 

TESTING  REPORTED  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
County  Schools 

No  state-wide  standard  tests  were  given  in  the  county  elementary- 
schools  during  1939-40. 

Several   counties   reported   to   the   State   Department   on   their 
standard   testing  programs  and   since  other  counties  which   used 
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similar  tests  may  be  interested,  those  sending  in  reports  are  listed 
below 

Intelligence  Tests 

Kuhlmann- Anderson,  Grade  1 — Carroll 

National  Intelligence,  Scale  A  Form  2,  Grade  5 — Carroll 

Batteries  of  Tests 

Metropolitan  Achievement,  Partial,  Form  A,  Grade  7 — Carroll 
Metropolitan  Achievement,  Partial,  Form  A,  Grades  4-7 — Howard 
Progressive  Achievement,  Form  B,  Grades  4-7 — Wicomico 

Reading 

Iowa  Every-Pupil  Test  of  Reading  Comprehension  and  Vocabulary,  Form  L. 

Grade  3 — Prince  George's 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  in  Reading,  Forms  A  and  C,  Grade  2— Carroll 
Primary  Reading  Test  by  Albert  G.  Reilley,  Form  A,  Grade  1 — Prince  George's 
Sangren- Woody,  Forms  A  and  B,  Grades  4-6 — Carroll 

Undoubtedly  many  counties  gave  standard  tests  but  did  not  send 
reports  of  their  testing  programs  to  the  State  Department,  since 
such  a  report  was  not  specifically  requested. 

Baltimore  City  Schools 

In  Baltimore  City  the  following  new  elementary  school  tests 
were  developed  cooperatively  during  1939-40: 

Course  of  Study  Reading  Tests,  Form  A — Grades  lA,  2,  3 
Course  of  Study  Arithmetic  Tests,  Form  E — Grades  3B,  4B 

Form  A— Grades  5B,  6B 

The  number  of  pupils  tested  in  Baltimore  City  elementary  schools 
is  shown  in  Table  21. 

TABLE  21* 
Scope  of  1939-40  City-Wide  Testing  Program 


September 

February 

Subject  and  Grade  In  Which  Tests  Were  Given 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

Elementary  Schools: 

Intelligence,  IC-IB,  2C-2B,  4B 

Reading,  lA,  2A,  3A    4B,  5A,  6A 

Reading,  special  classes 

10,893 

17,185 
3,461 

10,369 
3,461 
3.903 
3,896 
2,552 

55,720 

711 
2,131 
2,131 
4,973 

5,028 
7,599 
2,040 
3,856 
2,040 
1,239 
1,145 
903 
23,850 

274 

823 

823 

1,920 

7,108 
21,235 
3,631 
8,806 
3,631 
2,641 
2,527 
3,717 
53,296 

756 
2,268 
2,268 
5,292 

3,656 
8,355 
2,269 

Arithmetic,  3B,  4A,  6B 

3,700 

Arithmetic,  special  classes 

2,269 

History,  5B 

1,103 

Geography,  6B 

954 

English,  6A 

1,062 

Total 

23,368 

Occupational  Centers: 

Intelligence 

321 

Reading 

961 

Arithmetic 

961 

Total 

2,243 

*  See  Table  7,   page   39,  in   1940   Report  of  the   Board   of   School   Commissioners   of   Balti- 
more City. 
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Diaffnostic  Testing  of  Keading  in  Baltimore  City  * 

For  the  past  two  years  individual  diagnostic  reading  tests  have 
been  given  to  retarded  readers  in  the  primary  grades  of  all  the  schools 
in  Baltimore  City.  The  pupils  selected  for  this  special  testing  have 
an  intelligence  quotient  above  85,  and  two  or  more  retardations. 
The  use  of  the  Gates  Reading  Diagnosis  Tests  combined  with  the 
Gray  Oral  Reading  Paragraphs  gives  a  measurement  of  skill  in  oral 
reading,  contextual  reading,  word  pronunciation,  word  recognition, 
auditory  and  visual  phonetics,  discrimination  of  similar  sounds, 
straight  visual  perception,  and  memory  span,  all  of  which  are  con- 
tributory to  what  is  commonly  called  "ability  to  read."  From  the 
results  of  the  tests  a  diagnosis  of  the  child's  reading  disability  can 
be  made  by  the  examiner  and  suggestions  formulated  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  child's  difficulties  which  are  brought  to  light.  During 
1939-40  these  tests  were  given  to  283  white  boys  and  102  white 
girls. 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION  IN  MARYLAND  COUNTY  SCHOOLS— 1939-40' 
State-Aided  Program  for  Physically  Handicapped  Children 

During  the  school  year  1939-40,  special  educational  services  were 
rendered  to  230  physically  handicapped  children  in  the  counties  of 
Maryland  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  in  addition,  211  physically  handicapped  children  in  Balti- 
more City  benefited  from  State  aid  available  from  the  fund  in  the 
State  Public  School  Budget  for  physically  handicapped  children.! 
The  total  State  aid  of  $17,977.38  for  these  441  physically  handi- 
capped children  averaged  $41.75  per  child.     (See  Table  22.) 

Of  the  230  county  children  who  were  served  71  received  home 
teaching,  29  were  given  special  transportation  to  regular  schools 
and  130  were  taught  in  hospital  classes.     (See  Table  22.) 

Hospital  classes  are  maintained  in  the  Children's  Hospital  School, 
in  Kernan's  Hospital,  and  in  Happy  Hills  Convalescent  Home,  all 
in  Baltimore  City.  County  children  who  are  being  treated  in  these 
institutions  are  instructed  by  teachers  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  Special  Education  of  Baltimore  City.  State  funds  are 
paid  to  the  City  for  this  service. 

The  State  provides  one  part-time  teacher  for  the  instruction  of 
spastic  paralysis  cases  from  the  counties  undergoing  treatment  at 
the  Children's  Rehabilitation  Institute  at  Reisterstown.  This  teacher 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Baltimore  County  Superintendent  of 

*  See  pages  70-71  in  1940  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore 
City. 

°  Report  prepared  by  R.  C.  Thompson,   State  Supervisor  of  Special   Education. 

t  The  State  program  was  revised  in  September,  1939,  in  keeping  with  a  recent  budget 
change  that  divided  the  annual  appropriation  of  $20,000  etiually  between  Baltimore  City  and 
the  counties. 
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Schools  and  the  State  Supervisor  of  Special  Education.  The  In- 
stitute is  a  State-aided  hospital  school  conducted  for  the  treatment 
and  education  of  children  suffering  from  cerebral  injuries.  The 
school  instruction  given  is  of  academic  nature  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  home  teaching  program  which  is  conducted  in  the  different 
counties. 

TABLE  22 

Program  for   Education  of   Physically   Handicapped   Children  in   Maryland 
Financed  with  State  Funds  in  1939-40 


Transportation 

Special  Classes  in 

Home  Teaching 

to  Regular  Class 

Hospital  Schools 

rotal 

County 

Teach- 

Expendi- 

Expendi- 

Expendi- 

Expendi- 

Pupils 

ers 

tures 

Pupils 

tures 

Pupils 

tures 

Pupils 

tures 

Total  Counties . 

71 

48 

$5,951.96 

29 

$1,658.22 

130 

$367.20 

230 

$7,977.38 

Allegany 

8 

6 

646.20 

12 

651.00 

12 

32 

1,297.20 

Anne  Arundel . . 

1 

1 

154.00 

9 

10 

154.00 

Baltimore 

26 

7 

2,090.92 

4 

80.50 

26 

a36' 

r.2o 

56 

2,538.62 

Calvert 

Caroline 

2 

2 

225.88 

4 

6 

225.88 

Carroll 

3 

3 

235.00 

1 

173.00 

10 

14 

408.00 

Cecil 

5 

7 

486.40 

3 

4 

8 
4 

486.40 

Charles 

Dorchester .... 

1 

1 

121.60 

1 

121.60 

Frederick 

1 

1 

63.00 

2 

165.. 50 

14 

17 

228.50 

Garrett 

2 

2 

80.60 

1 

50.00 

13 

16 

130.60 

Harford 

3 

2 

186.90 

1 

84.37 

6 

10 

271.27 

Howard 

4 

4 

402.20 

3 

7 

402.20 

Kent           

1 
2 

1 
2 

83.60 
115.75 

3 

4 

... 

4 
6 

83.60 

Montgomery.  .  . 

115.75 

Pr.  George's    .  . 

4 

3 

342.46 

i 

88 .  50 

7 

12 

430.96 

Queen  Anne's.  . 

2 

102.00 

3 

5 

102.00 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

1 

1 

64.05 

. 

i 

64.05 

Talbot 

1 

1 

Washington  . . . . 

1 

2 

88.80 

3 

184.75 

4 

8 

273.55 

Wicomico 

4 

1 

465.60 

2 

78.60 

2 

8 

544.20 

Worcester 

2 

2 

99.00 

2 

4 

99.00 

Balto.  City.  ..  . 

90 

5 

2,370.90 

26 

2,529.10 

95 

b5,100.00 

211 

10,000.00 

Entire  state.  .. 

161 

53 

8,322.86 

55 

4,187.32 

225 

5,46 

r.2o 

441 

cl7,977.38 

a  Expenditures  for  teaching  5  children  at  the  Rehabilitation  Institute.  Reisterstown. 
The  children   were   from    Anne   Arundel.    Cecil,    Montgomery   and    Frederick    (2). 

b  The  teachers,  for  whom  reimbursement  of  $5,100  was  paid,  instructed  95  Baltimore 
City  and  125  county  children   under  treatment  in  the  hospital  schools. 

c  The  remainder  of  the  $20,000  State  appropriation  was  spent  for  a  class  for  mentally 
handicapped  children  in  a  non-enualization  fund  county  ($500),  testing  hard-of-hearing  chil- 
dren in  county  schools  ($908.25),  and  administrative  supplies  and  stenographic  service 
($314.37). 


In  Baltimore  City,  through  aid  from  the  State  program,  90 
physically  handicapped  children  were  taught  in  their  homes,  26 
were  provided  with  special  transportation  to  high  school,  and  95 
were  taught  in  hospital  classes. 

The  program  for  crippled  children  in  Maryland  has  been  made 
more  effective  because  of  the  Federally  aided  well-organized  or- 
thopedic clinic  service  of  the  State  Department  of  Health  which  serves 
every  county,  and  the  physiotherapy  that  is  available  in  16  counties 
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of  the  State.  Clinics  are  conducted  in  every  county  of  the  State  at 
regular  intervals  by  orthopedic  surgeons  who  are  paid  from  the 
Services  for  Crippled  Children  Fund  financed  by  Federal  funds.  °  (See 
Table  22  and  pages  70  to  71.) 

TABLE  23 
Special  Classes  for  Retarded  Children  in  Maryland  Counties,  1939-40 


White 

Colored 

County 

Number 

of 
Classes 

Enroll- 
ment 

Average 

Enroll-         Number 
ment  Per   |          of 
Class            Classes 

Enroll- 
ment 

Average 
Enroll- 
ment Per 
Class 

Total,  1938-39 

37 
52 

*13 
2 
2 
t2 
1 
5 
1 
3 
2 
5 
2 

til 
3 

733 
1,080 

281 
42 
40 
48 
19 

109 
23 
51 
49 

100 
36 

217 
65 

19.8 
20.8 

21.6 
21.0 
20.0 
24.0 
19.0 
21.8 
23.0 
17.0 
24.5 

1 
3 

1 

25 
69 

23 

25.0 

1939-40 

23.0 
23.0 

2 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Howard 

Kent 

Prince  George's 

Talbot 

20.0      i 
18.0 
19.7      1 

Wicomico 

21.7 

46 

23.0 

*  Six  of  these  are  in  one  school. 

t  Two  of  the  classes  are  in  one  school 

t  Two  schools  have  two  classes  each. 


Program  for  County  Mentally  Handicapped  Children 

A  total  of  52  classes  for  white  mentally  retarded  children  were 
conducted  by  thirteen  different  counties  during  the  year  1939-40. 
The  enrollment  in  these  classes  was  1,080.  All  of  these  classes  had 
to  meet  the  standards  set  up  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  with 
regard  to  selection  of  pupils,  special  training  of  teacher,  equipment 
of  room,  etc.     (See  Table  23.) 


Examination  and  Training  of  Hard-of-Hearing  Children  in  Counties 

A  survey  to  determine  the  hearing  loss  among  white  children  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  was  begun  early  in  1938  by  the  Mary- 
land State  School  ^or  the  Deaf  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment o*"  Education.  Two  examiners  who  are  experienced  teachers 
of  deaf  children  and  who  have  had  special  training  in  audiometer 
testing  visited  every  county  and  examined  all  children  in  grades 
2,  5  and  8,  together  with  all  children  in  other  grades  who  in  the 


"  Two  in  Allegany ;  one  each  in  Frederick,  Garrett,  and  Washington  ;  one  for  Baltimore, 
Howard,  and  Prince  George's,  combined ;  one  for  Wicomico,  Somerset,  and  Worcester,  com- 
bined ;  one  for  Caroline,  Kent,  Queen  Anne's,  and  Talbot,  combined  ;  one  for  Cecil  and  Har- 
ford combined. 
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opinion  of  their  teachers  or  parents  were  suspected  of  having  a 
hearing  loss.  The  names  of  children  with  defective  hearing  were 
referred  to  the  county  superintendents  with  a  recommendation  as 
to  medical  attention,  special  education,  seating  arrangement,  and 
the  like.  Helpful  advice  was  also  given  by  the  examiners  to  the 
teachers  of  these  children. 

In  June,  1940,  the  last  school  was  visited,  and  the  report  of  the 
examiners  revealed  that  42,811  children  had  been  tested,  and  of 
these 

35,130  had  normal  hearing 
5,986  had  a  hearing  loss  of  less  than  15% 
1,576  had  a  loss  of  between  16%  and  50% 
119  had  more  than  50%  loss 

Plans  are  being  made  for  one  of  the  teachers  who  participated  in 
the  original  program  to  visit  all  of  the  schools  in  the  State  in  the 
same  order  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1940  in  an  effort  to  check  the 
results  of  the  follow-up  work.  Her  salary  will  be  paid  by  the  State 
School  for  the  Deaf,  while  her  traveling  expenses  will  be  borne  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  This  is  the  method  by  which 
the  program  has  been  financed  since  1938. 

This  survey  has  indicated  that  instruction  in  lip  reading  for  hard" 
of-hearing  children  is  needed  in  some  of  the  larger  counties  of  the 
State. 

Clinical  Study  of  Handicapped  Children  in  Counties 

Orthopedic  clinics  are  conducted  in  all  of  the  counties  in  Maryland 
by  the  Services  for  Crippled  Children  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health.  Eleven  orthopedic  surgeons  are  employed  part-time;  they 
are  assisted  in  the  clinics  by  physiotherapists,  orthopedic  nurses, 
county  health  officers,  and  county  public  health  nurses.  All  crippled 
children  reported  in  the  annual  school  census  are  referred  to  the 
State  Department  of  Health  for  examination  and  classification  as 
to  physical  ability  to  do  school  work.  Hospitalization  is  provided 
by  the  Services  for  Crippled  Children  for  all  who  need  it.  Recom- 
mendations for  special  education  for  physically  handicapped  children 
who  cannot  adjust  in  regular  school  are  sent  by  the  orthopedists  to 
the  county  superintendents,  and  to  the  state  supervisor  of  special 
education,  t 

The  Mental  Hygiene  Society  of  Maryland,  in  cooperation  with 
the  various  health,  welfare  and  school  departments  in  the  counties 
conducted  child  guidance  clinics  at  stated  intervals  in  22  of  the  23 
counties.*  Psychiatrists  from  various  state  and  private  hospitals 
who  have  volunteered  their  services  make  periodic  visits  to  these 
counties  according  to  a  pre-arranged  schedule.  The  function  of 
these  clinics  is  specifically  "the  diagnosis  and  adjustment  of  behavior 
and  personality  problems  of  children,"  rather  than  the  determining 
of  grade  placement  on  the  basis  of  mental  ability. 

t  See  also  pages  34-35,  70-71. 

*  Baltimore  County  makes  use  of  clinics  in  Baltimore  City.     See  also  page  71. 
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Training  ol'  Teachers  for  Mentally  Handicapped 

The  success  of  any  program  for  handicapped  children  depends  to 
a  large  extent  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  in  charge,  and 
Maryland  has  made  an  effort  since  the  passage  of  the  special  educa- 
tion law  in  1931  to  develop  a  comprehensive  program  of  teacher 
training  in  special  education.  Johns  Hopkins  University,  located 
in  Baltimore,  offers  courses  during  both  the  winter  and  summer 
sessions,  while  the  University  of  Maryland  provides  training  in  this 
field  in  its  summer  school  session  at  College  Park. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  handicapped  children  in  the 
counties  are  not  accessible  to  the  county  seat  or  larger  towns  the 
vast  majority  of  the  county  handicapped  children  are  dependent  on 
the  regular  grade  teachers  for  their  education. 


Manual  of  Procedure  for  Special  Classes  in  Maryland  Counties 

A  committee  of  teachers  of  special  classes  for  handicapped  children 
has  been  working  on  "A  Manual  of  Procedure  for  Special  Classes 
for  Retarded  Children  in  Maryland"  for  the  past  two  years.  When 
this  pamphlet  is  completed  and  distributed,  it  will  provide  a  much 
needed  guide  for  the  conduct  of  special  education  in  the  State.  One 
feature  of  the  manual  will  be  a  discussion  of  the  techniques  employed 
by  many  of  the  teachers  in  developing  individual  case  histories  of 
their  children.  The  case  records  that  are  kept  in  some  of  the  classes 
constitute  one  of  the  high  points  of  the  special  education  program. 


How  Gifted  Children  Are  Provided  for  in  Maryland  Counties  i 

In  Maryland,  various  procedures  are  being  tried  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  gifted  pupils.  In  many  counties  the  individual  pupils  are 
studied  carefully  in  the  light  of  intelligence  tests,  achievement  tests, 
and  the  teacher's  judgment.  Gifted  pupils  are  kept  in  the  same  class 
with  those  less  gifted,  but  an  effort  is  made  to  challenge  to  the  full 
capacities  of  the  most  able  pupils  by  giving  them  assignments  which 
are  commensurate  with  their  abilities. 


SPECIAL   EDUCATION   FOR   BALTIMORE   CITY 
White  Physically  Handicapped  Children 

The  chief  changes  from  1939-40  in  the  Baltimore  City  program 
of  class  instruction  for  white  physically  handicapped  children  re- 
sulted from  the  decrease  from  15  to  6  in  the  number  of  open  air 
classes.  Until  September,  1939  the  special  education  needs  and 
physical  requirements  of  undernourished  and  anaemic  children  were 
met  through  segregated  open  air  classes.    Under  the  policy  now  in 

1  Quotation  from  the  report  of  I.  Jewell  Simpson,  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of 
Elementary  School  Instruction. 
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effect  children  of  this  type  receive  their  instruction  in  the  regular 
classes  with  their  fellow  pupils,  but  they  have  special  periods  for 
weighing,  for  rest,  and  for  lunch.  By  the  close  of  1939-40  only  the 
two  classes  in  the  special  schools  for  handicapped  children  remained 
on  the  old  plan. 

TABLE  24 

Baltimore  City  Special  Classes  and  Day  Camp  for  White  Pupils,  Semester 

Ending  June  30,  1940 


Kind  of  Class 


Number 

of 
Classes 


Net 

Roll 

June  30, 

1940 


Average 
Net 
Roll 


Per  Cent 
of  Attend- 
ance 


Promoted  Once  or 

Twice,  or  Making 

Satisfactory 

Improvement 


Number      fPer  Cent 


Physically  Handicapped  White  Pupils 


Total. 


Open  Air 

Orthopedic 

Sight  Conservation .... 
Hearing  Conservation}:. 

Deaf  t 

Mixed* 


Day  Camp  for  Boys . 


30 

585 

591 

90.0 

504 

6 

133 

127 

90.5 

116 

11 

228 

237 

90.7 

192 

4 

67 

66 

85.1 

55 

4 

54 

53 

94.3 

42 

2 

20 

23 

91.3 

19 

3 

83 

85 

88.2 

80 

1 

53 

47 

80.9 

53 

86.2 

87.2 
84.2 
82.1 
77.8 
95.0 
96.4 

100.0 


Mentally  Handicapped  White  Pupils 


Total . 


Opportunity .  .  . 
Shop  Center .  . . 
Special  Center. 


152 

101 

48 

3 


3,584 

2,435 

1,093 

56 


3,632 

2,385 
1,193 

54 


84.4 

86.7 
79.8 
84.1 


3,134 

2,122 

959 

53 


87.4 

87.1 
87.7 
94.6 


t  Per  cent  of  net  roll. 

+  In  addition  to  pupils  in  classes  for  hearin.?  conservation  and  for  the  deaf,  training  in 
lip  reading  was  given   to   129  pupils   in   regular  grades. 

*  Includes  junior  high  school  pupils  classified  as  follows  :  Orthopedic,  53  ;  sight  saving, 
15  ;  cardiac,  9  ;  and  hearing,   6. 


There  was  a  decrease  from  four  to  three  in  the  number  of  junior 
high  school  classes  for  physically  handicapped  pupils,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  classes  for  hearing  conservation  from  three 
to  four.  As  a  result  of  the  reduction  in  open-air  classes  the  net  roll 
at  the  close  of  the  year  in  classes  for  physically  handicapped  children 
dropped  from  805  in  1939  to  585  in  1940.  The  orthopedic  classes 
enrolled  the  largest  numbers  of  physically  handicapped  children. 
(See  Table  24.) 

The  Baltimore  City  Day  Camp  described  in  the  1939  State  report 
on  page  43  continued  in  operation  and  had  an  enrollment  of  53 
boys  at  the  close  of  its  second  year,  all  of  whom  were  making  satis- 
factory improvement.  The  Day  Camp  School  is  open  each  Satur- 
day and  each  week  day  of  the  summe  r  months  for  those  of  its  pres- 
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City    Children 

ent  and  former  pupils  who  wish  to  attend  for  its  educational  or 
recreational  activities.  At  the  close  of  its  second  year  the  school 
had  a  faculty  of  four,  consisting  of  a  head  teacher;  physical  education 
and  camping  leader;  agriculturist  and  mechanic;  and  dietician  and 
remedial  teacher,    (See  Table  24.) 

Special  speech  training  was  given  to  844  Baltimore  City  white 
pupils  who  were  handicapped  by  stammering,  lisping,  lalling  and 
cleft  palates,  while  129  pupils  were  taught  lip  reading.  These  pupils 
remained  in  regular  classes  and  were  given  instruction  approxi- 
mately one-half  hour  twice  a  week  by  six  teachers  of  speech  correction 
and  one  of  lip  reading  who  went  from  school  to  school. 

Twice  a  week  in  their  homes  44  white  boys  and  60  girls  too  handi- 
capped to  attend  school  and  capable  of  benefiting  were  given  an 
hour's  instruction  in  the  minimum  essentials  of  the  elementary 
school  curriculum. 

White   Mentally    Handicapped    Children 

Although  there  was  a  reduction  of  eight  in  the  number  of  oppor" 
tunity  classes  for  Baltimore  City  mentally  handicapped  white  pupils' 
bringing  the  number  to  101  in  1940,  there  was  little  change  in  the 
number  enrolled  in  these  classes  a  the  end  of  the  year.  The  number 
of  shop  centers  was  decreased  by  one,  to  48,  with  little  change  in 
the  net  roll  of  1,093  at  the  close  of    he  year  1940.     (See  Table  24.) 

*  A  circulating  library  of  academic  units  successfully  tauj>-ht  in  Balti- 
more City  special  classes  for  the  mentally  handicapped  is  gradually  being 
developed.  Good  activity  units  are  requested  for  office  use,  edited,  put  in 
standardized  form  and  circulated  for  use  of  other  teachers.  Each 
teacher  using  the  unit  contributes  to  further  revision  of  the  write-up. 
After  a  unit  has  been  tried  out  and  found  satisfactory  it  is  published  in 
mimeographed  form  for  general  distribution.  The  following  are  avail- 
able for  tryout  and  revision. 

Baltimore  industries  Pets 

Helpers  in  the  family  Plants 

Homes  (Low  cost  housing)  Shoes 

Indoor  gardens  Toys 

Manners  Transportation  (Colonial  and  present) 

Work  in  the  preliminary  adaptation  of  the  regular  grade  courses  of 
study  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mentally  handicapped  has  been  carried 
forward.  Oral  and  written  English,  handv,Titing,  spelling,  social  stud- 
ies, and  primary  arithmetic  are  ready.  Intermediate  arithmetic,  reading 
and  science  are  in  pi'ocess.  The  regular  course  of  study  in  handwriting 
and  in  primary  arithmetic  is  suitable  for  work  with  the  mentally  handi- 
capped with  little  or  no  change.  Selection  of  content  that  is  concrete, 
interesting  to  the  child  at  his  own  experience  level  and  socially  valuable 
is  essential.  Varied  drill  to  secure  mastery  requires,  however,  approx- 
imately twice  as  long  for  mentally  handicapped  as  for  regular  grade 
children. 


*  See  pages   77-80   in   1940   Annual   Report  of   the  Board   of   School    Commissioners   of 
Baltimore  City 
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A  list  of  1,000  words  in  spelling  for  use  in  classes  for  the  mentally 
handicapped  has  been  selected  from  the  sources  shown  in  Table  25, 

TABLE  25 

Source  of  List  of  1000  Words  in  Spelling  for  Use  of  Mentally  Handicapped 
Children  in  Baltimore  City 


Number 

OF  Words 

SouKCE  OP  WoED  List 

Included   in 
Ayres  1,000 

Not  Included  in 
Ayres    1,000 

Dolch,    E.    W.,    Basic    Sight    Vocabulary,    A    Manual    for 

218 
13 

84 

277 

108 
76 

Gates,  A.  I.,  First  and  Second  500  Words,  A  Reading 
Vocabulary  for  the  Primary  Grades 

Faucett  and  Maki,  Indispensable  Words  from  Thorndike 
and  Horn  Lists,  A  Study  of  English  Word  Values 

Ayres,  L.  P.,  A  Measuring  Scale  for  Ability  in  Spell- 
ing                           

Gates,  Ayres,  Odgen,  Basic  English  Words  in  Common, 
The  System  of  Basic  English  

Ayres  and  Ogden,  Basic  English  Words  in  Com,mon 

185 
39 

Total   Words    in    Tentative   List    

776 

224 

*  Enrichment  as  an  Educational  Policy  for  Baltimore  City  Gifted  Children 

Since  1902,  when  three  so-called  preparatory  schools  were  or- 
ganized to  enable  bright  pupils  to  complete  in  two  years  the  cur- 
riculum of  grades  7,  8,  and  9,  the  opportunity  for  acceleration  has 
been  limited  to  one  junior  high  school  in  Baltimore  City.  However, 
there  are  many  students  for  whom  an  accelerate  course  is  unsuited 
and  many  others  who  could  not  qualify,  yet  need  more  challenging 
instruction  than  the  typical  course  for  average  pupils  provides.  For 
such  students  an  enriched  instructional  program  offers  a  happy 
solution.  More  schools  are  experimenting  with  enrichment  courses 
for  the  gifted. 


CERTIFICATION   OF   COUNTY  WHITE   ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Because  of  the  enactment  by  the  1939  legislature  of  the  new  State 
minimum  salary  schedule  for  white  teachers  which  sets  up  a  single 
salary  schedule  based  on  preparation  and  experience  to  replace  the 
former  schedule  based  on  experience  which  was  d  fferentiated  for 
high  and  elementary  teachers,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  data  on 
whether  each  elementary  teacher  and  principal  did  or  did  not 
possess  a  degree. 

Of  the  2,697  members  of  white  elementary  school  staffs  in  service 
in  October   1939,   there  were  245   holding  elementary  principals' 

*  See    pages    89-91    in    1940    Annual    Report    of    the    Board    of    School    Commissioners    of 
Baltimore  City. 
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certificates  and  388  holding  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Certificate  in 
Elementary  Education,  the  latter  figure  an  increase  of  145  over 
the  preceding  year.  According  to  the  certification  records  in  the 
State  Department  office  only  55  of  the  elementary  school  principals 
had  degrees.  Th  '  number  of  teachers  holding  advanced  first  grade 
certificates  decreased  by  19,  from  940  in  October,  1938,  to  921  in 
October,  1939.  The  number  holding  first  grade  certificates  dropped 
by  130.  The  increase  in  the  number  holding  Bachelor  of  Science 
Degree  certificates  corresponded  closely  with  the  decreases  in  the 
number  holding  first  and  advanced  first  grade  certificates.  There 
was  a  decrease  from  28  to  23  in  the  number  of  elementary 
teachers  holding  second  and  third  grade  certificates.  (See  Table 
XIII,  page  344.) 

Of  the  white  elementary  teachers  and  principals,  over  97  per  cent 
had  certificates  of  first  grade  or  higher,  1  per  cent  held  second  and 
third  grade  certificates,  while  less  than  2  per  cent  were  substitutes. 
(See  right  side  of  Table  XIII,  page  344.) 

The  counties  varied  in  the  per  cent  of  the  white  elementary 
school  staff  having  Bachelor  of  Science  certificates  from  0  to  27. 
The  per  cent  of  teachers  having  first  grade  or  higher  certificates 
ranged  from  89  to  100.     (See  Table  XIII,  page  344.) 

In  the  one-teacher  schools  96.7  per  cent  of  the  teachers,  and  in 
the  two-teacher  schools  97.3  per  cent  held  first  grade  or  higher 
certificates.     (See  Table  XIV,  page  345.) 

EXPERIENCE  OF  COUNTY  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 

The  median  years  of  experience  of  2,697  county  white  elementary 
teachers  and  principals  in  service  in  October,  1939,  was  12.2  years. 
The  corresponding  experience  three  years  before  was  10.1  years, 
and  five  years  before  was  8.9  years.  Among  the  counties  the  median 
experience  in  October  1939  ranged  between  nearly  nine  years  and 
nearly  21  years.  All  of  the  counties  having  the  highest  median 
experience,  Wicomico,  Kent,  Somerset,  Queen  Anne's.  Cecil,  and 
Worcester  were  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  At  the  opposite  extreme, 
teachers  in  Prince  George's,  Baltimore  and  Calvert  had  a  median 
experience  of  less  than  10  years. 

The  110  inexperienced  white  elementary  teachers  employed  in 
the  counties  in  October,  1939  was  a  smaller  number  than  the  number 
in  service  on  the  same  date  who  had  had  experience  of  3,  5,  8,  9, 
10,  11,  12  and  14  years.  There  were  from  116  to  151  teachers  in 
these  latter  experience  groups,  which  of  course,  were  originally 
much  larger  before  teachers  resigned  or  withdrew  for  various  reasons. 
(See  Table  26.) 

There  were  1,909  or  71  per  cent  of  the  county  white  elementary 
teachers  who  had  had  eight  or  more  years  of  experience  in  October, 
1939,  and  1,411  of  these  experienced  teachers  were  in  Equalization 
Fund  counties.     (See   Table  26.1 
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TABLE   27 

County  White  Elementary"  School  Teachers  Who  Were  Summer  School 

Attendants 


Summer 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Summer 

Number 

Per  Cent 

1929 

826 
866 
913 
963 
596 
806 

27.4 
28.9 
30.6 
34.6 
21.6 
29.4 

1935 

1936       

655 
661 
608 
937 
842 

23  9 

1930 

24  0 

1931 

1937 

22.2 

1932 

1938 

34   5 

1933 

1939 

31.2 

1934 

*  Excludes  teachers  in  junior  high  schools. 


TABLE   28 

County   White   Elementary"    School  Teachers  in   Service  in  October,    1939, 
Who  Attended  Summer  School  in  1939,  Showing  Colleges  Attended 


County 

Teachers  Employed 

October,  1939,  Who 

Attended  Summer 

School  in  1939 

Summer  Schools  Attended 

Number 
of 
White 
Ele- 
mentary 

Number 

Per  Cent 

School 
Teachers 

Total  and  Average 

St.  Mary's 

Caroline 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Frederick 

a842 

18 

t24 

14 

76 

t*61 

26 

*54 

*19 

89 

tt*40 

ttt*86 

112 

12 

14 

tt74 

*26 

31 

14 

15 

20 

8 

*6 

3 

31.2 

62.1 
55.8 
38.9 
36.9 
34.9 
34.7 
34.4 
33.9 
33.6 
33.1 
31.5 
31.3 
30.8 
30.4 
29.6 
29.5 
27.9 
26.9 
18.1 
16.5 
16.0 
15.0 
13.0 

Total 

University  of  Maryland 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Western  Maryland  College 

Columbia  University 

Universitv  of  Delaware 

a842 

b415 
W54 

81 
tt*50 

29 

Dorchester 

Anne  Arundel 

Howard 

Duke  University 

Shepherd  State  Teachers  College .  .  . 
Madison  College 

14 

11 

9 

Washington 

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Virginia 

George  Washineton  University 

University  of  West  Virginia 

Temple  University 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Universitv  of  Pittsburgh 

9 

Carroll 

Prince  George's 

Baltimore 

Charles 

Talbot 

Allegany 

6 

tt6 

5 

4 
4 

4 

Cecil 

Garrett 

Cornell  University 

University  of  Chicago 

4 
3 

Somerset 

Wicomico 

Marv  Washington  College 

20  Other  Schools 

3 

t*31 

Harford 

Worcester 

Calvert 

°    Teachers    in    junior   high    schools    are    included    in    the 

high  school  table  on  page  89. 
t     Each     double     dagger     represents     one     superintendent 

e.xcluded. 
t   Each   dagger  represents  one  supervisor  excluded. 


Each   asterisk  represents  one 
attendance  officer  excluded. 
Excludes    2    superintendents 
7  supervisors,  and  7  attend- 
ance officers. 
Excludes    2    supervisors    and 
5  attendance  officers. 
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Of  the  county  white  elementary  teachers  in  service  in  October, 
1939,  842  or  31.2  per  cent  attended  summer  school  in  1939.  This 
percentage  was  exceeded  in  only  1932  and  1938.  The  number  of 
summer  school  attendants  in  1939,  95  fewer  than  for  the  preceding 
summer,  was  more  than  the  number  who  attended  summer  school 
in  1933  to  1937,  inclusive,  the  years  when  salary  cuts  were  about  to 
be,  or  were  in  effect.     (See  Table  27.) 

In  per  cent  of  county  white  elementary  teachers  who  attended 
summer  school  in  1939  the  range  was  from  fewer  than  19  per  cent 
in  five  counties  to  over  36  per  cent  in  four  counties.    (See  Table  28.) 

The  largest  number  of  county  white  elementary  school  teachers 
and  supervisors — 415 — attended  the  University  of  Maryland,  while 
there  were  154  attendants  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  81  at 
Western  Maryland  College  during  the  summer  of  1939.  (See  right 
side  of  Table  28.) 

RESIGNATIONS  OF  COUNTY  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 


TABLE  29 

Causes   of    Resignation   Reported   lor   Teachers   Who   Withdrew   from   the 

Maryland  County  White  Elementary  Schools*  Between  October 

of  One  Year  and  October  of  the  Following  Year 


Cause  of  Resignation 
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1927-28 

148 

14 

25 

37 

31 

43 

10 

10 

30 

24 

27 

399 

44 

53 

3 

1928-29 

164 

27 

48 

12 

27 

35 

8 

8 

23 

14 

18 

384 

35 

46 

9 

1929-30 

136 

27 

34 

15 

23 

36 

7 

8 

9 

15 

20 

330 

23 

47 

12 

1930-31 

122 

19 

15 

12 

37 

10 

6 

14 

11 

9 

21 

276 

22 

19 

34 

1931-32 

83 

24 

2 

9 

23 

2 

7 

9 

'5 

1 

9 

t27 

201 

15 

10 

6 

1932-33 

81 

28 

2 

1 

12 

3 

7 

1 

7 

4 

12 

158 

11 

3 

16 

1933-34 

93 

26 

5 

2 

6 

12 

3 

3 

3 

'3 

7 

5 

168 

13 

7 

8 

1934-35 

71 

24 

5 

2 

9 

12 

2 

1 

1 

3 

6 

7 

143 

20 

10 

7 

1935-36 

89 

14 

3 

1 

11 

10 

4 

6 

8 

7 

4 

157 

23 

10 

8 

1936-37 

95 

22 

7 

4 

9 

6 

3 

10 

i 

5 

5 

9 

176 

15 

43 

9 

1937-38 

77 

15 

10 

15 

8 

12 

10 

2 

4             6 

5 

12 

176 

26 

18 

7 

1938-39 

72 

22 

13 

11 

9 

8 

7' 

5 

4 

3            2 

2 

tl3 

171 

25 

15 

13 

*  Teachers  withdrawirjs:  from   grade  7  or  grades  7  and  S  in  junior  or  junior-senior  high 
schools  are  excluded  from  this  table.     They  are  included  in  Table  91,  page  134. 
t  Includes   3   lejected  by  medical  board. 
^Includes   one  who  resigned  to  study  and   one  who   resigned  voluntarily. 
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The  number  of  white  elementary  teachers  who  withdrew  from 
service  in  the  county  schools  between  October,  1938  and  1939  was 
171,  five  fewer  than  for  the  preceding  year.  Marriage  was  given  as 
the  reason  for  the  withdrawal  of  72  teachers.  Twenty-two  county 
white  elementary  teachers  retired,  and  thirteen  left  to  teach  in 
other  states  or  in  private  schools,  eleven  were  dropped  for  provisional 
certificates  and  failure  to  attend  summer  school,  and  nine  teachers 
were  dropped  for  inefficiency,  while  eight  went  into  work  other  than 
teaching.  Seven  teachers  left  for  maternity  and  five  died.  In 
addition  to  the  above  resignations  25  teachers  were  given  leave  of 
absence.     (See   Table  29.) 


TABLE  30 

Years  of  Teaching  Experience  of  White  Elementary  School  Teachers 
Who  Resigned  During  or  at  the  End  of  the  School  Year  1938-39 
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19 
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Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

6 

1 

Carroll 

0 

Cecil 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Prince  George's.  .  . 

Queen  Anne's 

St.  Mary's 

1 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worceste  r 

3 

i 

Including  teachers  on  leave  of  absence,  196  white  elementary 
teachers  withdrew  from  the  service  during  or  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  1938-39.  Of  these,  37,  or  19  per  cent,  left  after  1  or  2  years 
of  teaching,  and  41  or  21  per  cent  left  after  3,  4,  or  5  years  of  exper- 
ienceas  a  teacher.  In  Charles  and  St.  Mary's  with  3  and  2  res- 
ignations respectively,  all  or  one-half  left  after  but  one  year  of 
teaching,  and  in  Montgomery,  Washington,  and  Anne  Arundel  over 
30  per  cent  of  the  resignations  were  for  teachers  who  had  taught  only- 
one  or  two  years.     (See  Table  30.) 
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TURNOVER  OF  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 

There  were  203  white  elementary  teachers  new  to  the  county 
staffs  in  1939-40.  They  represented  7.4  per  cent  of  the  staff.  For 
the  past  four  years  the  turnover  for  county  white  elementary 


TABLE  31 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  White  Elementary  School  Teachers*  New  to  the 

Elementary  Schools  of  Each  Individual  County  During  the  School  Year 

1939-40,  With  Comparisons  for  All  Counties  for  Preceding  Years 


New  to 

County 

Change  in 

Number  New  Who  Where 

Number 
of 

Experienced 

Year 

Teaching 

AND 

Positions 

In 

County 

Num- 

Per 

October 

Inex- 

Counties, 

But 

From 

Secon- 

Substi- 

ber 

Cent 

to 

peri- 

But Not 

New 

An- 

dary 

tutes 

October 

enced 

in  Service 

Preceding 

Year 

to 
State 

other 
County 

School 
in  Same 
County 

♦Total  and 

Average: 

1930-31 

°343 

11.8 

—24 

238 

56 

29 

44 

5 

15 

1931-32 

°275 

9.5 

—61 

210 

32 

17 

19 

5 

11 

1932-33 

°149 

5.3 

—81 

102 

29 

2 

10 

6 

10 

1933-34 

°174 

6.2 

—29 

115 

30 

12 

3 

5 

12 

1934-35 

°195 

7.0 

—13 

155 

21 

10 

7 

3 

6 

1935-36 

°166 

6.0 

—7 

115 

33 

7 

10 

3 

8 

1936-37 

°204 

7.4 

+  14 

141 

35 

19 

10 

3 

6 

1937-38 

°207 

7.5 

—18 

82 

52 

40 

40 

4 

29 

1938-39 

°202 

7.4 

—20 

107 

41 

22 

18 

7 

25 

1939-40 

°203 

7.4 

—17 

106 

49 

18 

18 

4 

26 

Queen  Anne's 

Wicomico 

—6 

1 
5 

1.8 
2.0 

—9 

1 
2 

i 

Worcester 

1 

2.0 

—4 

1 

Cecil   

2 
1 

2.3 
3.4 

—1 

1 

1 
1 

St.  Mary's 

Dorchester 

3 

3.9 

—4 

2 

1 

Carroll 

5 

1 

2 

13 

4.1 
4.3 
4.7 
4.9 

—4 

—1 
—1 

3 

'i 

6 

2 
1 

1 
5 

Calvert 

Washington 

1 

Frederick 

9 

5.1 

—4 

2 

2 

2 

Kent 

2 

5.3 

—3 

1 

1 

Somerset 

3 

5.8 

—1 

1 

2 

8 

4 

12 

6.5 

8.7 

10.3 

—2 
—3 

3 

4 
3 

2 
6 

3 

2 

Talbot 

Garrett 

Baltimore 

39 

10.8 

+  4 

36 

2 

Anne  Arundel 

20 

12.4 

12 

4 

3 

i 

Charles 

5 

12.5 

2 

3 

Montgomery 

33 

15.8 

+  8 

14 

3 

5 

4 

■7 

Prince  George's .  .  . 

52 

18.4 

+  16 

13 

12 

8 

8 

2 

9 

Baltimore  Cityf. . . 

68 

5.0 

—93 

38 

12 

3 

3 

11 

tl 

Entire  State 

271 

6.6 

—110 

144 

61 

21 

21 

15 

27 

*  Teachers   in    grade   7   and   grades    7   and   8   of  junior   or   junior-senior   high   schools   are 
excluded  from  this  table.     They  are  included  in  Table  93,  page  136. 
°  Excludes   teachers   who   transferred  from  one  county  to  another. 
t  Elementary  and  occupational  teachers. 
t  From   private   school. 
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teachers  has  been  practically  the  same.  Of  the  group  of  new 
teachers,  106  were  inexperienced,  49  were  teachers  formerly  in 
service  in  the  counties  but  not  in  service  the  preceding  year,  18 
were  experienced  teachers  from  other  states,  4  were  from  second- 
ary schools,  and  26  were  substitutes.  Because  of  consolidation 
of  county  white  elementary  schools  and  smaller  enrollments 
there  were  17  fewer  positions  in  1939-40  than  there  were  in 
1938-39.     (See  upper  part  of  Table  31.) 

Among  the  counties  turnover  ranged  from  no  teacher  in  two 
counties  to  52  in  the  county  with  the  largest  turnover.  In  the  latter 
county  to  take  care  of  increased  enrollment,  16  new  elementary 
school  teaching  positions  were  created.  The  turnover  varied  among 
the  counties  from  0  to  18  per  cent.     (See  lower  part  of  Table  31.) 

In  Baltimore  City  68  white  teachers  new  to  the  elementary  school 
staffs  represented  5  per  cent  of  the  number  of  teaching  positions 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Of  these,  38  were  inexperienced  new 
appointees.  There  were  93  fewer  positions  in  the  Baltimore  City 
white  elementary  schools  in  1939-40  than  there  were  the  preceding 
year. 

TABLE  32 


Turnover  of  White  Elementary  and  Occupational  Teachers  in  Baltimore  City 
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Nfew  to  Baltimore  City  Schools 

Total 
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1929-30.... 

160 

+  12 

138 

6 

9 

3 

3 

1 

1930-31 

185 

+  44 

160 

2 

7 

8 

6 

2 

1931-32.... 

115 

—69 

69 

17 

10 

4 

14 

1932-33.... 

67 

—221 

12 

6 

48 

1933-34 .... 

84 

—6 

60 

1 

is 

'4 

1934-35.... 

155 

+  43 

132 

3 

11 

5 

1935-36.... 

116 

+  16 

100 

7 

7 

1 

1936-37. . . . 

1J.7 

—30 

115 

2 

10 

1937-38.... 

126 

—35 

94 

8 

14 

8 

'2 

1938-39.... 

75 

—49 

55 

7 

9 

4 

1939-40.... 

68 

—93 

38 

3 

12 

3 

ii 

'i 

In  Table  32  a  comparison  of  white  elementary  and  occupational 
class  teachers  in  Baltimore  City  over  a  period  of  years  shows  that 
theturnover  in  1939-40  was  next  to  the  lowest  during  an  eleven  year 
period.  The  number  of  elementary  school  positions  has  decreased 
each  year  during  the  past  four  years,  undoubtedly  due  to  the  de- 
clining enrollment  in  the  white  elementary  schools  in  the  City. 
(See  Table  32.) 
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MORE  MEN  TEACHERS  IN  COUNTY  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

There  were  288  white  men  teaching  in  the  first  seven  (eight) 
grades  of  the  county  elementary  schools,  an  increase  of  five  over  the 
preceding. year,  continuing  the  trend  evident  since  1929-30  for  the 
number  and  proportion  of  men  to  increase.  The  men  included 
9.8  per  cent  of  the  staff  in  these  grades  in  1939-40.  In  the  last 
16  years,  only  in  1922-23  was  there  a  larger  number  of  men  employed 
in  county  white  elementary  schools  than  in  1939-40.  (See  Table 
XII,  page  343.) 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  elementary  school  grades  varied 
from  none  in  5  counties  to  48  and  72  in  the  counties  employing  the 
largest  numbers.     (See  Table  XII,  page  343.) 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  TEACHER 

INCREASES 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  per  county  white  ele- 
mentary principal  and  teacher,  which  increased  gradually  from  1924 
to  1933,  decreased  slightly  from  1933  to  1938,  increased  from  1938 
to  1939,  and  showed  a  slight  decrease  in  1940.  The  average  per 
teacher — 35.5  pupils  in  1940 — was  higher  than  the  number  for  any 
year  from  1923  to  1932  and  than  the  number  in  1937  and  1938. 
The  maximum  figures  in  1933  to  1936  occurred  during  the  years 
when  budgets  were  cut  to  the  minimum  and  counties  did  not  appoint 
the  total  number  of  teachers  which  their  enrollments  justified.  The 
decreases  are  explained  in  part  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
small  classes  for  mentally  handicapped  children.     (See  Table  33.) 

TABLE  33 

Average  Number  of  Pupils   Belonging  per  County  White  Elementary 
Principal  and  Teacher* 

Average  Number  Average  Number 

Belonging  Belonging 

Year  per  Teacher  Year  per  Teacher 

1923 31.7  1932 34.9 

1924 31.5  1933 36.2 

1925 32.1  1934 36.1 

1926 32.0  1935 36.1 

1927 32.3  1936 35.8 

1928 32.8  1937 35.4 

1929 32.9  1938 35.2 

1930 33.6  1939 35.6 

1931 34.0  1940 35.5 

*  Excludes  pupils  in  elementary  schools  of  State  teachers  colleges. 

The  range  for  1940  among  the  counties  was  from  26.4  to  40.9 
white  elementary  pupils  per  teacher  and  principal.  'Nine  counties 
showed  an  increase  in  pupils  per  teacher,  eleven  counties  had  a  de- 
crease, and  three  showed  no  change.  Baltimore  City  showed  a 
slight  increase  for  elementary  schools  bringing  the  average  to  32.9 


Men  Teachers;  Average  Number  of  Pupils  per  White  49 

Elementary  Teacher 

pupils  per  teacher,  principal  and  vice-principal.  This  is  explained 
in  part  by  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  small  classes  for  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  pupils.     (See  Chart  6.) 


CHART  6 


AVERAGE  NI3MBER  OF  WHITE  PUPILS  BELONGING  PER  TEACHER  AND  PRINCIPAL 
IN  ELB-IENTARY  SCHOOLS  (Grades  1  -  7/8) 


County  1938     1939     1940 

Co.  Average       35.2     35. G    Q9 


Baltimore*  41.7  41.6  ^Q 

Frederick  35.7  37.7  QQ 

Wicomico*  35.6  36.0  QQ 

Pr.  George's  36.6  36.7  Q| 

A.  Arundel  38.1  38.1  QSi 

Caroline  37.4  37.9  QQ 

Howard  33.4  34.1  ES 

Carroll  35.5  35.0  EBI 

Charles  34.6  35.3  Q| 

Washington  34.4  36.1  Qi 

Somerset  34.4  35.7  ED 

Allegany*  34.4  34.4  Q] 

Q.  Anne's  34.9  34.6 

Worcester  35.3  34.1  Q 

Calvert  34.7  34.2  QQ 

Talbot  31.0  32.4  BQ 

Kent  31.3  32.1  Q 

Dorchester  33.4  32.6  ^S 

Montgomery  31.6  32.5  Q^ 

Cecil  33.5  32.5  Q 

Harford  31.3  31.5  Q 

Garrett  31.2  31.6  QQ 

St.  Mary's  26.1  27.2 


Belto.  City       32.8     32.5    [Q 


State  34.4     34.5    BQ 


*  Excludes  elementary  school  of  the  State  Teachers  College. 

t  The  corresponding   figure   for  junior   high   schools,    26.9.    is   not   included    with    data   for 
grades  1-6. 
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In  1939-40  there  were  17  counties  in  which  the  average  number 
of  pupils  belonging  per  teacher  and  principal  was  larger  than  32,9, 
the  number  in  Baltimore  City.  To  obtain  this  figure  the  elementary 
enrollment  in  Baltimore  City  was  divided  by  the  sum  of  teachers, 
principals  and  vice-principals,  but  most  of  the  City  principals  and 
vice-principals  do  not  teach  a  class.  There  are  very  few  non-teaching 
principals  in  elementary  schools  in  the  counties.  The  more  exten- 
sive program  for  small  classes  for  physically  and  rnentally  handi- 
capped children  in  Baltimore  City  than  is  possible  in  the  counties 
also  lowers  the  average  enrollment  per  teacher  in  Baltimore  City. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of  counties  in  which  there 
are  still  small  one-  and  two-teacher  schools  which  reduce  the  aver- 
age enrollment  per  teacher  in  those  counties,  although  the  larger 
schools  may  have  large  classes.     (See  Chart  6  and  Table  34.) 

TABLE  34 

Number   of  Teachers   and    Average   Number   of   White   Pupils   per    County 

Principal  and  Teacher  in  One-Teacher,  Two-Teacher,  and   Graded    Schools 

for  Year  Ending  July  31,  1940 


Schools 

Having 

Schools  Having 

Schools  Having 

Three  or  More 

One  Teacher 

County 

Two  Teachers 

County 

Teachers 

County 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

of 

Be- 

of 

Be- 

of 

Be- 

Teachers 

longing 

Per 
Teacher 

Teachers 

longing 

Per 
Teacher 

Teachers 

longing 

Per 
Teacher 

Average 

209 

23.9 

Average 

246 

30.3 

Average 

2,482 

37.0 

Wicomico .  .  . 

4 

29.8 

Baltimore .  .  . 

16 

35.8 

Baltimore.  .  . 

375 

41.2 

Allegany .... 

10 

28.1 

Dorchester  .  . 

2 

35.5 

Frederick .... 

147 

39.1 

Pr.  George's. 

6 

26.7 

Talbot 

4 

35.1 

Garrett 

46 

38.8 

Cecil 

18 

26.0 

Garrett 

18 

35.0 

Wicomico .  .  . 

73 

38.4 

Charles 

2 

25.5 

Howard 

2 

33.9 

Somerset .... 

39 

38.2 

Howard 

8 

25.4 

Washington  . 

26 

33.3 

Queen  Anne's 

29 

37.6 

Montgomery 

6 

24.9 

Frederick 

20 

33.3 

Pr.  George's. 

249 

37.4 

Kent 

3 

24.9 

Allegany .... 

18 

33.2 

Charles 

33 

37.2 

Washington  . 

22 

24.8 

Caroline 

4 

31.5 

Carroll 

111 

37.2 

Harford 

17 

24.2 

Calvert 

4 

31.2 

Howard 

47 

37.1 

Garrett 

48 

24.1 

Wicomico  . . . 

6 

31.1 

Anne  Arundel 

150 

37.1 

Dorchester  . . 

21 

23.1 

Anne  Arundel 

8 

29.5 

Caroline 

46 

36.8 

Somerset .... 

5 

22.7 

Kent 

12 

29.5 

Dorchester  . . 

52 

36.7 

Queen  Anne's 

5 

22.6 

Worcester.  ,  . 

8 

29.0 

Kent 

21 

36.7 

St.  Mary's.  .  . 

8 

20.9 

Montgomery 

10 

28.2 

Talbot 

35 

36.3 

Worcester.  .  . 

1 

20.6 

Pr.  George's. 

16 

27.6 

Washington  . 

249 

36.1 

Frederick. . . . 

7 

20.1 

Carroll 

8 

27.6 

Harford 

81 

36.0 

Talbot 

8 

19.3 

Cecil 

8 

27.3 

Calvert 

18 

35.7 

Anne  Arundel 

1 

18.3 

St.  Mary's.  .  . 

16 

27.0 

Worcester.  .  . 

44 

35.3 

Carroll 

8 

17.4 

Queen  Anne's 

6 

26.9 

Cecil 

62 

34.8 

Calvert 

1 

15.6 

Somerset.  . .  . 

8 

25.2 

Allegany .... 

304 

34.7 

Harford 

22 

23.8 

Montgomery 

266 

33.2 

Charles 

4 

23.4 

St.  Mary's.. . 

5 

33.1 

The  average  size  of  209  one-teacher  schools  in  the  counties  was 
23.9  white  pupils,  a  decrease  of  51  schools  and  an  increase  of  .2 
of  a  pupil  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  range  among 
the  counties  in  white  pupils  per  teacher  in  one-teacher  schools 
was  from  15.6  to  29.8.     (See  Table  34.) 


Average  Number  of  Pupils  and  Average  Salary 
PER  White  Elementary  Teacher 
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For  the  246  white  teachers  in  schools  with  a  two-teacher  organ- 
ization the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  was  30.3,  a  de- 
crease of  27  teachers  and  of  .3  of  a  pupil  since  1939.  The  variation 
in  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  two-teacher  schools 
was  from  23.4  to  35.8  in  the  individual  counties.     (See  Table  34.) 

For  the  2,482  white  teachers  in  schools  having  three  or  more 
teachers  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  and  principal 
was  37,  a  decrease  of  .5  of  one  pupil  under  1939.  The  number  of 
teachers  in  graded  schools  increased  by  69.  The  smallest  average 
number  of  white  pupils  per  teacher  in  graded  schools  was  33.1  and 
the  largest  41.2.     (See  Table  34.) 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  one-teacher  schools  were  smallest  in 
size,  23.9  pupils,  the  two-teacher  schools  next  with  an  average  of 
30.3  pupils  per  teacher,  and  the  graded  schools  largest  with  37 
pupils  per  teacher.     (See  Table  34.) 

AVERAGE  SALARY  PER  TEACHER  INCREASES 

CHART  7 

Average    Salary    per    County    White    Elementary    Principal    and    Teacher, 

1923  to  1940 
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TABLE  35 

Average  Annual  Salary  Per  County  White  Elementary  School  Teacher  and 

Prindpal,   1923-1940 


Year  Ending  June  30 

Average 

Salary 

White 

Elementary 

School 

Teachers 

and  Principals 

Year  Ending  June  30 

Average 

Salary 

White 

Elementary 

School 

Teachers 

and  Principals 

1923 

$990 
1,030 
1,057 
1,103 
1,126 
1,155 
1,184 
1,199 
1,217 

1932 

$1,230 

1924 

1933 

1,231 

1925 

1934 

1,122 

1926     

1935 

1,135 

1927 

1936 

1,202 

1928 

1937 

1,220 

1929 

1938 

1,295 

1930     

1939 

1,314 

1931      

1940 

1,360 

The  average  salary  per  county  white  elementary  teacher  and 
principal  showed  increases  each  year  from  1923  to  1933,  due  to  the 
additional  years  given  to  preparation  and  further  training  which 
entitled  the  staff  to  higher  certificates,  and  to  the  greater  number  of 
years  teachers  stayed  in  the  service.  The  average  salary  was  $1,231 
in  1932-33.  In  consequence  of  the  salary  cuts  which  went  into 
effect  in  most  of  the  counties  in  September,  1933.  the  average 
salary  dropped  in  1934,  since  which  time  with  restoration  of  cuts 
in  whole  or  in  part  and  the  new  salary  schedule  effective  in  Sep- 
tember, 1939,  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  to  the  highest 
salary  ever  paid,  $1,360  in  1939-40.     (See  Table  35  and  Chart  7.) 

The  average  salary  paid  county  elementary  principals  and  teachers 
increased  by  $46  from  $1,314  in  1939  to  $1,360  in  1940.  In  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  the  new  1939  minimum  salary  schedule, 
teachers  whose  certificates  were  classified  as  first  class,  having  more 
than  eight  years  of  experience,  received  an  increment  of  $100.  A 
teacher  or  principal  holding  a  degree  received  $200  more  than  one 
who  did  not  have  a  degree.  A  teacher  having  a  degree  had  spent 
at  least  one  or  two  more  years  in  preparation  for  the  profession 
than  one  not  holding  a  degree. 

During  1939-40  the  average  salary  per  teacher  and  principal 
varied  in  individual  counties  from  $1,219  to  $1,576.  Seven  counties 
had  average  salaries  in  excess  of  $1,300,  while  six  had  salaries  below 
$1,250.  Every  county  except  one,  showed  an  increase  from 
1939  to  1940  and  the  highest  average  salary  ever  paid  in  the 
county.     (See  Chart  8.) 

The  average  salary  per  white  elementa  y  teacher  and  principal 
in  Baltimore  City,  $1,897,  was  40  per  cent  higher  than  the  average 
salary  in  the  counties,  and  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  paid 
in  Montgomery  County  which  had  the  highest  average  salary  paid 
in  any  county  in  the  State.     (See  Chart  8.) 


Average  Salary  per  White  Elementary  Teacher;  Cost  per        53 
White  Elementary  Pupil 

CHART  8 


AVERAGE  SALARY  PER  PRINCIPAL  AND  TKACHIP  IN  WHITi.  ELB4BJTAJ?Y  SCHOOLS 


County         1933 
Co.Average  $1231 

Montgomei-y     1366 

Baltlmoro       1453 

Allegany 

A.  Arundel 

Washington  1168 

Frederick   1139 

Cecil 

Q.  Anne's 

Carroll 

Caroline 

Kent 

Talbot 

St.  Mary's 

VUcomlco 

Dorchester  1104 

Pr.George's  1231 

Calvert     1150 

Howard      1104 

Worcester   1118 

Garrett     1144 

Charles     1100 

Harford     1151 

Somerset    1119 


1314 
1270 


1226 
1183 
1095 
1115 
1175 
1121 
1099 
1143 


1938 
$1295 

1467 
1555 
1314 
1342 
1289 
1231 
1293 
1209 
1183 
1144 
1135 
1166 
1155 
1161 
1163 
1219 
1135 
1152 
1142 
1167 
1065 
1196 
1151 


1939     1940 

^1314  Qsai 

1546  dS 
1552  QB 
1336|fflB 
1333  I^H 
1325^91 
1305  ^Bi 
1290  ^^H 

1208  B^SI 
1198  ^^H 
1180  {[Qjl 
1197  ^^H 

1167  BSB 

1180  lE^I 

1170  B^H 
1170  ^^H 

1216  OBSB 

1153  091 

1162  EQI 
1137  BSH 

1152  dH 
1098  ^SH 

1199  BBBJi 

1159  Q9H 


Balto.City     1701     1789     1836  DIHl 
State  1405     1471  ^~~ 


1499 


t  Excludes  $2,082  for  junior  high  school  teachers. 


COST  PER  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  PUPIL 

The  average  current  cost,  excluding  general  control  and  fixed 
charges,  per  county  white  elementary  pupil  increased  gradually 
from  1923  to  1931,  then  decreased  until  1934,  since  which  year  it 
has  increased.  The  per  pupil  cost  since  1936  has  included  estimated 
expenditures  by  the  county  health  offices  for  services  to  public 
school  children.  The  cost  per  pupil  in  1940,  $57.70  was  $2.75 
more  than  for  1939.     (See  Table  36.) 
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TABLE  36 

Average  Current  Expense  Cost,  Excluding  General  Control  and  Fixed 
Charges,  Per  County  White  Elementary  Pupil,  1923-1940 


Year 

Average  Cost 
per  Pupil 
Belonging 

Year 

Average  Cost 
per  Pupil 
Belonging 

1923 

$39.84 
43.06 
43.67 
46.02 
47.26 
47.81 
49.49 
49.78 
50.17 

1932 

$49.27 

1924 

1933 

46.95 

1925 

1934 

44.36 

1926 

1935 

45.16 

1927 

1336 

*48 . 90 

1928 

1937 

*51.24 

1929 

1938 

*54.86 

1930 

1939 

*54.95 

1931 

1940 

*57.70 

*  Part  of  this  amount  is  due  to  inclusion  of  estimated  expenditures  on  public  white  elemen- 
tary school  children  by  county  health  crfTices  from  Slate  and  county  funds.  These  figures  were 
first  included  in   1936. 

The  1940  current  expense  cost,  exclusive  of  general  control,  super- 
vision, and  fixed  charges  per  county  white  elementary  pupil  be- 
longing, averaged  over  $65  in  one-teacher,  nearly  $61  in  two-teacher, 


TABLE  37 

Cost  Per  Pupil  Belonging  in  White  One-Teacher,  Two-Teacher,  and  Graded 

Schools  for  Year  Ending  July  31,  1940,  Exclusive  of  Expenditures  for 

General  Control,  Supervision,  and  Fixed  Charges 


One-Teacher 
Schools 

County 

Two-Teacher 
Schools 

County 

Graded 
Schools 

County 

No. 

Cost 

Per 

Pupil 

No. 

Cost 
Per 
Pupil 

No. 

Cost 

Per 

Pupil 

County  Average 
1939 

260 
209 

1 

1 

8 

8 

6 

8 

21 

1 

5 

7 

48 

3 

6 

5 

18 

22 

10 

4 

8 

17 

2 

$63.43 
65.22 

178.93 
87.77 
79.47 
79.09 
77.65 
77.32 
69.03 
68.69 
68.18 
67.94 
67.53 
65.64 
65.03 
61.98 
60.57 
59.19 
57.55 
57.04 
55.37 
55.35 
49.93 

County  Average 

1939 

1940 

Dorchester 

Worcester 

Montgomery.  .  . 

St.  Mary's 

Anne  Arundel.  . 
Kent 

137 
124 

1 
4 
5 
8 
4 
6 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
8 
4 
11 
10 
8 
9 
9 
14 
1 

$57.69 
60.84 

85.61 
79.82 
78.55 
76.63 
74.18 
73.12 
69.70 
68.12 
66.28 
55.23 
64.57 
63.60 
63.09 
62.43 
61.80 
61.46 
58.06 
55.23 
53.71 
51.64 
50.17 
49.52 
49.15 

County  Average 

1939 

1940 

St.  Mary's 

Calvert 

Montgomery.  .  . 

Charles 

Howard 

Queen  Anne's.  . 

Worcester 

Allegany 

Dorchester 

Caroline 

Kent   

327 
320 

1 

4 

22 

6 

7 

7 

8 

29 

11 

7 

4 

5 

21 

8 

9 

14 

6 

13 

21 

41 

12 

30 

34 

$52.61 

1940 

55.44 

Anne  Arundel .... 
Calvert 

88.89 
73.00 

St.  Mary's 

Carroll 

69.26 
64.09 

Montgomery 

Talbot 

60.66 
60.36 

Dorchester 

Worcester 

Queen  Anne's.  .  .  . 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Calvert 

Queen  Anne's.  . 

Wicomico 

Carroll 

Cecil 

58.92 
58.06 
57.58 
57.23 
57.15 

Kent         

Charles 

Talbot 

Caroline 

Prince  George's. 

Somerset 

Harford 

Frederick 

Baltimore 

Garrett 

Allegany 

Washington .... 
Howard 

Talbot 

Anne  Arundel .  . 
Cecil 

57.14 

Prince  George's.  . 

56.82 
56.81 

Cecil       

Garrett 

Carroll 

Somerset 

Wicomico 

Frederick 

Baltimore 

Harford 

Washington .... 
Prince  George's. 

56.56 

Washington 

Allegany 

Wicomico 

55.46 
54.46 
53.06 
51.44 

51.36 

Charles 

50.54 

50.49 
48.23 

Cost  per  White  Elementary  Pupil 
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and  over  $55  in  graded  schools.  In  one-teacher  schools  the  aver- 
age cost  per  pupil  in  individual  counties  ranged  from  $50  to  $179, 
in  two-teacher  schools  from  $49  to  $86,  and  in  graded  schools 
from  $48  to  $89.     (See  Table  37.) 

CHART  9 


COST  PER  V.KITE  PUPIL  BELONGING  IN  ILEvLEt^TARY  SCHOOLS 
FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES  EXCLUDING  GQIERAL  CONTROL 


County 

Co.  Average 

St.  Mary's 
Calvert 

Montgomery 

Charles 

Kent 

Queen  Anne's 

Worcester 

Dorchester 

Talbot 

Howard 

Garrett 

Caroline 

Cecil 

Anne  Arundel 

Allegany* 

Carroll 

Somerset 

Wicomico* 

Harford 

Frederick 

Baltimore* 

Washington 

Prince  George's 

Baltimore  City 

State 


1938  1939 
$  55  $  55 


77 
72 
71 
62 
63 
62 
55 
55 
60 
53 
59 
52 
55 
55 
56 
54 
50 
52 
52 
52 
52 
49 
49 

69 

60 


75 
71 
70 
63 
64 
61 
57 
55 
59 
54 
57 
50 
56 
55 
56 
55 
52 
53 
54 
52 
53 
48 
48 

73 

61 


1940 


Bl 
D 


m 


m 


m 
m 
m 


\Bi 


*  Excludes  pupils  attending  elementary  school  of  State  Teachers   College. 
t  Excludes  S96  cost  per  white  junior  high  school  pupil. 

The  cost  per  white  elementary  pupil  in  individual  counties  in 
1940  ranged  between  $50  and  $83,  five  counties  spending  less  than 
$55  per  pupil  and  five  counties  spending  more  than  $65  per  pupil. 
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Thirteen  counties,  therefore,  spent  between  $55  and  $65  per  white 
pupil  belonging  in  elementary  schools.  Every  county  except  two 
showed  an  increase  in  cost  per  white  elementary  school  pupil.  (See 
Chart  9.) 

The  expenditure  per  white  elementary  school  pupil  belonging  in 
Baltimore  City,  $73.53,  was  exceeded  in  two  counties.  The  cost 
per  pupil  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  for  operation  of  buildings  was 
higher  in  Baltimore  City  than  in  any  county.  (See  Chart  9  and 
Table  38.) 

Analysis  of  Cost  Per  White  Elementary  Pupil 

TABLE  38 

Cost  Per  Pupil  in  White  Elementary  Schools,  Grades  1-7  (8),  for  the  Main 

Subdivisions  of  Expenditures,  Exclusive  of  General  Control,  for  the 

Year  Ending  July  31,   1940  t 


County 

Super- 
vision 

Salaries 

Textbooks 
and  Other 

Costs  of 
Instruction 

Opera- 
tion 

Main- 
tenance 

Auxiliary 
Agencies* 

Total 
Current 

Ex- 
penses 

Capital 
Outlay 

County  Average: 
1939 

$1.31 
1.41 

1.29 
1.13 
1.19 
3.50 
1.67 
1.22 
1.19 
1.83 
1.17 
1.30 
1.79 
1.48 
1.56 
2.64 
1.39 
1.13 
2.05 
3.53 
1.38 
1.98 
1.53 
1.73 
1.62 

1.71 

$1.51 

$36.92 

38.34 

39.87 
37.45 
37.51 
36.84 
35.39 
36.64 
40.54 
34.73 
38.29 
35.28 
38.96 
38.04 
35.34 
38.51 
48.02 
34.25 
37.88 
48.39 
35.10 
38.40 
38.88 
33.92 
36.48 

57.70 

$44.61 

$1.78 
1.74 

2.23 
1.63 
1.27 
1.51 
1.75 
1.35 
2.46 
1.46 
1.92 
1.23 

.76 
1.12 
2.19 
1.00 
2.94 
2.19 

.99 
1.68 
1.78 
1.28 
1.51 
1.77 
1.68 

1.91 

$1.79 

$4.23 
4.61 

5.71 
4.72 
4.38 
5.39 
3.16 
3.14 
3.84 
5.64 
5.35 
3.66 
2.81 
3.61 
4.95 
4.45 
7.48 
4.77 
4.23 
2.66 
3.49 
4.84 
3.47 
4.85 
4.90 

8.27 

$5.79 

$1.68 
2.00 

2.04 
2.23 
1.60 
2.31 
1.61 
1.66 
1.72 
3.92 
2.39 

.69 
2.49 
1.57 
2.33 
2.60 
2.80 
3.50 

.81 
1.08 
1.50 

.81 
1.69 
1.28 
1.35 

2.15 

$2.05 

$9.03 
9.60 

7.79 
11.88 

6.69 
26.76 
15.69 
13.93 

9.48 
17.80 
12.70 
11.32 
14.25 

7.73 
14.94 
15.84 

8.43 

4.39 
18.00 
26.04 
13.85 
14.33 

5.29 
12.19 
17.32 

1.79 

$7.08 

$54.95 
57.70 

58.93 
59.04 
52.64 
76.31 
59.27 
57.94 
59.23 
65.38 
61.82 
53.48 
61.06 
53.55 
61.31 
65.04 
71.06 
.50.23 
63.96 
83.38 
57.10 
61.64 
52.37 
55.73 
63.35 

73.53 

$62.83 

$13.98 

1940 

11.71 

9.06 

Anne  Arundel 

53.08 
7.06 

Calvert    

.17 

7.28 

Carroll 

.45 

Cecil       

22.41 

Charles.  .  , 

17.26 
.81 

.47 

10.13 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

5.61 

4.21 

.01 

Montgomery 

Prince  George's 

Queen  Anne's 

St.  Mary's   

37.65 

12.71 

.31 

Talbot 

.12 

37.87 

.98 

2.19 

Baltimore  City 

Elementary 

Total  State 

Elementary 

.08 

$7.94 

*   Includes   estimated  expenditures   by   State   Department  of  Health   on   services   to  school 
children. 

t  For  actual  expenditures,  see  Table  XXV,  page  356. 


The  average  current  cost  per  county  white  elementary  pupil  in- 
cluded $38.34  for  salaries,  $9.60  for  auxiliary  agencies  (transporta- 
tion, health,  and  libraries),  $4.61  for  operation,  $2.00  for  main- 
tenance (repairs  and  replacements),  $1.74  for  books,  materials  and 
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costs  of  instruction  other  than  salaries,  and  $1.41  for  supervision. 
Every  item,  except  books  and  costs  of  instruction  other  than  sal- 
aries, showed  increases  in  cost  over  the  preceding  year. 

Salary  costs  per  county  white  elementary  pupil  ranged  from  $34 
to  $48.  There  were  two  counties  with  salary  costs  per  pupil  close 
to  $34.  These  had  classes  which  ranked  third  and  fourth  from  the 
largest  in  size  among  the  counties,  while  in  average  salary  per  teacher 
and  principal  they  ranked  eighth  and  tenth  from  the  bottom.  The 
county  with  the  highest  salary  cost  per  pupil  was  fifth  from  the 
bottom  in  size  of  class,  and  had  the  highest  average  salary  per  teach- 
er and  principal  found  in  the  counties.  In  no  county  was  the  aver- 
age salary  cost  per  pupil  as  high  as  it  v/as  in  Baltimore  City.  (See 
Table  38.) 

Operation  costs  per  county  white  elementary  pupil  for  heating 
and  cleaning  buildings  were  between  $2.66  and  $2.81  in  two  counties 
with  small  buildings  without  janitors  and  low  fuel  costs,  but  totaled 
$7.48  in  the  county  spending  the  highest  amount  per  pupil,  which 
had  large  buildings  with  central  heating  plants  requiring  janitors 
and  engineers.  The  highest  amount  spent  for  operation  of  buildings 
in  any  county  was  below  the  Baltimore  City  cost,  $8.27  per  white 
elementary  pupil.     (See  Table  38.) 

Expenditure  per  white  elementary  pupil  for  maintenance  fluctuated 
between  less  than  one  dollar  in  three  counties  to  between  three  and 
four  dollars  in  two  counties.  Repairs  made  through  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  relieved  some  counties  and  Baltimore  City 
of  some  expenditures  on  maintenance.    (See  Table  38  and  page  277.) 

The  expenditure  per  pupil  for  books,  materials  and  costs  of 
instruction  other  than  salaries  varied  from  less  than  $1  in  two 
counties  to  over  $2  in  five  counties.  State  aid  for  books  and  materials 
totaled  88.5  cents  per  pupil.  The  average  county  duplicated  from 
the  county  levy  the  State's  contribution  and  one  county  spent  from 
the  levy  over  twice  as  much  per  pupil  as  the  State  allowance.  (See 
Table  38.) 

Supervision  costs  per  white  elementary  pupil  were  between  $1.13 
and  $1.19  in  five  counties,  four  of  which  employed  fewer  super- 
visors than  the  number  for  whom  they  were  entitled  to  receive 
State  aid,  while  at  the  opposite  extreme  two  counties  having  one 
supervisor  for  a  small  number  of  white  elementary  teachers  spent 
over  $3.50  per  white  elementary  pupil  for  supervision.  (See  Table 
38.) 

The  cost  per  white  elementary  pupil  for  auxiliary  agencies  varied 
from  over  $4  in  one  coun  y  to  over  $26  in  two  counties.  Since  the 
term  "auxihary  agencies"  covers  such  diverse  items  as  transporta- 
tion, libraries  and  health,  further  analysis  has  been  made  of  the 
costs  and  services  rendered  under  these  three  classifications.     In 
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Table  39,  counties  have  been  listed  in  the  order  of  their  expenditure 
per  white  elementary  pupil  for  auxiliary  agencies,  the  county  with 
the  highest  exDenditure  appearing  first. 

TABLE  39 

Expenditures  and  Cost  Per  Pupil  for  Auxiliary  Agencies  in  Maryland  County 
White  Elementary  Schools,  for  Year  Ending  July  31,  1940 


Transportation 

Libraries 

tHEALTH 

County 

Pupils  Trans- 
ported at 
Public  E.xpense 

Amount 
Spent 

Cost 
per 

Pupil 
Trans- 
ported 

Total 
Expen- 
ditures 
for 
Libraries 

Amount  per 

Total 
Expen- 
ditures 

for 
Health 

Amount 

Number 

Per 
Cent 

School 

Teacher 

per 
Pupil 

Total  and 
Average-1939 
1940 

Calvert 

St.  Mary's. . . 
Oueen  Anne's 

Charles 

Worcester .  .  . 

Kent 

Caroline 

Howard 

Talbot 

Garrett 

Carroll 

Somerset .... 
Dorchester  .  . 
Wicomico    . 
Anne  Arundel 
Frederick .... 

Cecil 

Montgomery. 
Allegany.  .  .  . 

Harford 

Baltimore    .  . 
Washington . . 
Pr.  George's. 

38,201 
40,633 

595 

503 

853 

942 

1,060 

624 

1,139 

1,277 

667 

1,339 

2,955 

956 

908 

1,189 

3,180 

2,994 

1,083 

3,465 

3,287 

1,157 

5,861 

2,384 

2,215 

35.9 
38.4 

75.0 
64.2 
62.6 
67.7 
58.3 
51.6 
61.9 
62.7 
42.1 
37.2 
65.5 
52.2 
36.3 
36.6 
54 . 5 
45.3 
38.0 
36.9 
28.1 
29.6 
35.6 
22.6 
22.0 

•;762,578 
799,068 

18,589 
17,009 
20,338 
20,568 
25,355 
13,755 
23,031 
25,688 
18,546 
42,680 
56,988 
20,348 
24,446 
27,528 
55,999 
64,747 
20,903 
58,881 
60,533 
24,720 
85,194 
40,071 
33,151 

$19.96 
19.67 

31.24 
33.81 
23.84 
21.83 
23.92 
22.04 
20.22 
20.12 
27.80 
31.87 
19.29 
21.28 
26.92 
23.15 
17.61 
21.63 
19.30 
16.99 
18.42 
21.37 
14.54 
16.81 
14.97 

$17,802 
15,792 

23 
123 
283 

54 
385 
323 
439 
551 

iie 

712 
30 
404 
516 
841 
269 
589 
765 
824 
726 

5,350 
995 

1,474 

$24.59 
24.18 

3.23 

7.21 
18.89 

5.41 
29.62 
24.81 
48.73 
34.45 

i!76 
27.39 

2.00 
12.25 
25.80 
32.33 

7.07 
19.63 
23.19 
17.17 
18.26 
111.23 
15.08 
30.71 

$6.04 
5.38 

.98 
4.22 
7.08 
1.38 
7.28 
.     8.96 
8.75 
9.70 

1^04 
5.61 
.58 
5.38 
6.22 
5.29 
1.54 
6.72 
2.71 
2.48 
6.03 
13.70 
3.35 
5.43 

$162,994 
tl81,939 

2,316 

2,605 

3,971 

3,947 

5,426 

4,873 

5,104 

3,655 

3,830 

7,465 

4,565 

4,621 

6,552 

9,783 

11,821 

9,194 

5,345 

18,420 

25,853 

3,964 

11,821 

14,019 

8,934 

$1.55 
1.75 

2.96 
3.40 
2.91 
2.86 
3.01 
4.07 
2.80 
1.82 
2.44 
2.10 
1.02 
2.56 
2.65 
3.15 
2.04 
1.40 
1.89 
1.99 
2.26 
1.03 

.98 
1.35 

.90 

t  Includes  $170,194  estimated  expenditures  of  the  county  health  offices  for  public  school 
services.  Also  includes  $10,346  for  school  nurses,  dental  clinics,  and  supplies,  and  $1,309  for 
physical  education  activities,  spent  by  county  boards   of  education. 

Transportation  Service  for  County  White  Elementary  Pupils 

Transportation  services  absorbed  over  80  per  cent  of  the  expendi- 
tures shown  for  auxiliary  agencies  for  county  white  elementary 
pupils  in  1939-40.  The  total  expenditures  for  transporting  county 
white  elementary  pupils  increased  over  the  preceding  year  by  over 
$36,490  to  $799,068;  the  pupils  transported  increased  by  2,432  to 
40,633;  the  per  cent  of  white  county  elementary  pupils  transported 
was  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year  by  2.5,  making  the  1940 
percentage  38.4;  and  the  cost  per  county  white  elementary  pupil 
transported  decreased  by  29  cents,  making  the  average  cost  $19.67 
in  1940.  Improvement  in  the  type  of  bus  and  consolidation  of 
schools  were  factors  bringing  about  increase  in  total  costs  and  in 
number  and  per  cent  of  pupils  transported.     (See  Table  39.) 
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The  number  of  white  public  elementary  school  pupils  transported 
varied  from  as  few  as  503  in  one  small  county  to  as  many  as  5,861 
in  the  largest  county.  The  per  cent  of  white  elementary  pupils 
transported  was  close  to  22  in  two  counties  and  over  61  in  seven 
counties.  In  general,  expenditure  per  white  elementary  pupil  for 
auxiliary  agencies,  which  determines  the  order  in  Table  39,  corre- 
lates roughly  with  per  cent  of  pupils  transported.  Expenditures 
ranged  from  $13,755  to  $85,194,  while  cost  per  white  elementary 
pupil  transported  was  under  $15  in  two  counties  and  over  $31  in 
two  counties.     (See  Table  39.) 

Baltimore  City  paid  for  the  transportation  to  school  of  431  white 
pupils,  of  whom  267  were  physically  handicapped. 

Library  Expenditure  for  White  Elementary  Pupils 

Expenditures  from  county  public  school  funds  for  libraries  used 
by  county  white  elementary  pupils  totaled  $15,792  in  1940,  a  de- 
crease of  $2,010  under  1939.  This  represented  an  expenditure  per 
county  white  elementary  school  of  $24.18  and  per  county  white 
elementary  teacher  of  $5.38.  These  were  decreases  of  41  and  66 
cents  respectively  under  corresponding  figures  for  the  year  preceding. 
(See  Table  39.) 

One  small  county  spent  no  public  funds  for  elementary  school 
libraries,  while  the  largest  county  spent  $5,350.  According  to 
Section  167  of  the  School  Law,  it  is  required  that  $10  be  paid  by 
the  county  school  commissioners  out  of  the  State  school  fund  to 
any  schoolhouse  district  as  library  money  if  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict raise  the  same  amount  annually.  Some  counties  which  have 
large  consolidated  schools  pay  the  $10  on  the  basis  of  any  room 
which  raises  at  least  $10.  The  law  was  passed  in  1904  when  many 
of  the  county  schools  had  only  one  teacher. 

In  addition  to  these  public  funds,  the  teachers,  patrons,  and 
pupils  raised  funds  which  were  used  for  purchase  of  library  books 
and  equipment.  For  both  white  high  and  elementary  schools  in 
certain  counties  these  additional  amounts  are  reported  in  Table 
XXXI,  pages  362-363. 

SERVICES  OF  MARYLAND  PUBLIC   LIBRARY  ADVISORY   COMMISSION  * 

The  most  vital  work  of  the  Maryland  Public  Library  Commission 
is  to  teach  communities  how  to  provide  themselves  with  books  and 
foster  the  development  of  service  throughout  the  counties.  Or- 
iginally, the  chief  function  of  the  Commission  was  the  distribution 
throughout  the  State  of  books  and  other  printed  material  from  a 
central  reservaor.  Limited  facilities  in  the  average  library  in  the 
counties  will  always  make  it  necessary  for  the  Commission  to  be 
the  clearinghouse  for  special  requests,  interlibrary  loans,  research, 
bibliographies,  and  similar  service. 

*  Report  prepared  by  Adelene  J.  Pratt,  State  Director  of  Libraries. 
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Friends    of    the    Library    Movement    in    Maryland 

A  State-wide  Friends  of  the  Library  movement,  begun  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Maryland  Public  Library  Advisory  Commission  several 
years  ago,  has  proved  a  useful  vehicle  for  building  up  interest  and  a 
sense  of  public  responsibility  for  the  library  throughout  Maryland.  The 
pioneer  group,  at  Cumberland,  has  a  record  of  solid  achievement  for  the 
fii'st  two  years  of  its  activities. 

Howard  County  has  the  most  recently  organized  Friends  of  the  Library.  Its  object  is 
county-wide  library  service,  with  headquarters  in  a  school  building  in  Ellicott  City.  More 
than  five  hundred  members  from  all  over  the  county  have  joined,  paying  subscriptions 
that  range  from  $1  to  a  voluntary  gift  of  $iOO.  About  a  thousand  volumes  have  been 
given,  and  this  nucleus  will  be  rapidly  augmented  by  further  gifts  and  purchases.  From 
this  central  reservoir  books  will  be  sent  by  mail,  book  wagon,  and  friendly  messenger  to 
all  corners  of   the  county. 

In  Gaithersburg,  Montgomery  County,  a  Friends  of  the  Library  group  was  formed 
in  December,  1939.  Space  has  been  secured  on  the  second  floor  of  a  business  building  in 
the  shopping  center  of  the  town,  donated  by  the  owner  of  the  building.  A  public  lending 
library  and  reading   room  will  be  shortly  opened   in   these  quarters. 

In  recent  years  the  library  at  Crisfield  had  fallen  into  rather  inactive  condition  until  a 
group  of  younger  citizens  banded  together  to  form  a  Friends  of  the  Library  club  and 
pull  their  public  library  out  of  the  doldrums.  Already,  as  part  of  an  active  campaign, 
they  have  wiped  out  the  existing  debt  and  are  providing  a  librarian's  salary. 

Almost  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  Greenbelfs  population  of  3,000  is  a  registered 
borrower  of  the  Greenbelt  Public   Library. 

Throughout  Maryland  there  are  a  number  of  loosely  organized  clubs 
and  societies  which  are  doing  the  work  of  Friends  of  the  Library  without 
having  formally  adopted  this  title.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Friends  idea 
will  be  recognized  as  the  best  possible  banner  under  which  citizens  can 
group  themselves  for  the  improvement  of  their  community's  book  serv- 
ices. Such  an  activity  is  always  strengthened  when  participating  groups 
in  widely  separated  sections  of  the  State  can  claim  kinship  with  each 
other  and  feel  that  they  have  the  interest  and  support  of  similar  groups, 
united  in  a  common  purpose. 

A  number  of  teachers  who  cannot  secure  books  from  the  public 
Hbraries  in  the  counties,  cities  and  towns,  which  are  constantly 
increasing  in  number,  still  find  it  desirable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
privilege  of  securing  books  from  the  Maryland  Public  Library 
Commission  with  offices  in  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library  Building, 
400  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore. 

Because  of  the  small  State  appropriation  for  books,  the  Library 
Commission  was  not  in  a  position  to  supply  all  of  the  books  re- 
quested by  the  schools.  Also  the  requirement  that  the  cost  of 
transporting  cases  and  packages  of  books  be  met  entirely  by  the 
school  requesting  them  deterred  some  teachers  who  had  requested 
a  supply.  The  number  of  books  sent  to  county  white  elementary 
school  teachers  in  1939-40,  which  totaled  4,249,  was  9  fewer  than 
for  the  preceding  year. 

The  increased  facilities  in  the  school  and  community  libraries  in 
the  counties,  make  the  need  of  borrowing  from  the  Library  Com- 
mission less  acute.  Twelve  counties  showed  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  volumes  borrowed  from  the  Commission  for  white  ele- 
mentary school  pupils,  and  four  counties  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  borrowing  from  the  picture  collection.  (See  Table 
40.) 


Services  of  Md.  Public  Library  Commission  to  County 
White  Elementary  Schools 

TABLE  40 
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Services  of  Maryland  Public  Library  Advisory  Commission  to  the  County 
White  Elementary  Schools,  by  Years  and  by  Counties  for  1939-40 


Year 

Total  Number 
Supplied 

Traveling  Libraries 
(30-35  Books  in  Each) 

Package  Libraries 
(1-12  Books  in  Each) 

AND 

County 

Volumes  Pic 

tures 

No. 

Supplied  to 

No. 

Supplied  to 

Schools 

Teachers 

Schools 

Teachers 

1931 

12,022 
9,799 

16,606 
8,609 
8,675 
7,029 
8,255 
5,577 
4,258 
4,249 

299 
275 
419 
225 
219 
184 
207 
133 
92 
86 

157 
165 
182 
96 
81 
66 
44 
39 
26 
22 

196 

206 

275 

128 

144 

80 

52 

43 

31 

25 

393 
266 
334 
210 
247 
1.50 
237 
199 
279 
375 

89 
79 
87 
91 
77 
46 
56 
47 
66 
64 

124 

1932 

84 

1933 

1934 

112 
107 

1935 

88 

1936 

56 

1937 

73 

1938 

52 

1939 

82 

1940 

569 

75 

al7 

bc399 

dl,103          ( 

c35 

15 

c248 

ce62 

bc8 

c310 

c220 

9 

bc305        b 

bc67 

cf943 

gl93 

cl82 

h30 

c54 

be 

k 

c 

49 

a 
bcRO 
1160 

c 

c 

ce 

be 

cl49 

c 

ciso 

be 

■  ■  cf 
g 
c 
h 
c 
be 
k 
c 

a 

bell 

d21 

cl 

'"c5 
ce 
be 
e2 
c7 

bei 
bcl 

e'f25 

^t 
c5 

hi 
c 

be 
k 
c 

a 

bc3 

d7 

cl 

■■e2 
ce 
be 
el 
c2 

'bci 
bcl 

■  ■  cf 

g2 

cl 

hi 

c 

be 

k 

e 

a 

bc5 

d8 

el 

■■c2 
ce 
be 
cl 
c2 

'bci 
bcl 

■  ■  cf 

g2 

cl 

hi 

e 

be 

k 

c 

a7 

be5 

d91 

c 

5 

c33 

ee8 

bc2 

c81 

e2 

4 

bc78 

bc20 

cfie 

gl 

cl 
k 

c6 

be 
d 
e 

15 

a2 

bc2 

dl2 

c 

1 

c4 

eel 

bcl 

cl2 

cl 

1 

bclO 

bc4 

■  c'f2 

cl 
k 
c4 
be 
d 
c 
5 

a2 

Anne  Arundel 

bc3 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

dl2 
e 

1 

Carroll 

Cecil 

c6 
eel 
bcl 

cl3 

Frederick 

Garrett    

el 

1 

Harford 

bel4 

Howard 

bc6 

cf2 

Queen  Anne's 

gl 
cl 

St.  Mary's 

k 
c4 

Talbot   

be 

Washincton    

d 

c 

6 

a  Cumberland  Public  Library  supplied  the  schools  in  Cumberland  from  its  own  collection. 
There  are  other  public  libraries  in  the  county  at  Barton,  Lonaconing  and  Westernport. 
Circulation  not  shown  here. 

b  Limited  library  service  given  to  schools  by  county  library.     Circulation  not  shown  here. 

c  Library  privilege'^  extended  to  n"v  who  can  conveniently  go  to  the  county  seat  on  the 
days  when  the  library  is  open.     Circulation  not  shown  here. 

d  Centralized  libraries  have  brei  organized  in  twenty-five  of  *ho  elem'-ntary  schools 
in  Baltimore  County.  With  more  books  and  attractive  rooms  available  within  the  schools 
themselves  fewer  books  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Library  Commission.  Public  libraries 
in   ''^owson  and  Sparrows  Point. 

c  Elementary  school  library  books  centralized  in  the  School  Board  Office  in  Elkton. 
Books  circulated  to  schools  from  that  ofTice.     Circulation   not  shown   here. 

f  All  trave'ing  libraries  borrowt-d  from  the  Libmry  Commission  by  School  Board  and  re- 
circulated to  schools  of  the  county  from  that  office,  therefore,  number  of  schools  and  teachers 
served  is  not  available.  Additional  service  available  from  the  public  libraries  in  Bethesda, 
Gaithersburg,  Kensington,  Rockville,  Silver  Spring  and  Takoma  Park.  Circulation  not  shown 
here. 

e  Public   libraries   in    Greenbclt.    Hyattsville    and   Laurel. 

h   Books   for  recreational   reading  may  be  borrowed  through   a   W.   P.   A.   county   librai-y. 

k  County-wide  library  supplements  book  service  in  the  schools.  Main  library  in 
Hagerstown.  Branches  in  Boonsboro,  Clearspring,  Hancock,  Sharpsburg,  Smithsburg,  and 
WiUiamsport.     Circulation  not  shown  here. 
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Twenty-two  white  elementary  schools  in  eleven  counties  bor- 
rowed 86  traveling  libraries  in  1939-40  from  the  Maryland  Public 
Library  Commission,  but  in  addition  569  pictures  were  supplied, 
a  service  begun  for  the  first  time  in  1939.  Sixty-four  white  elemen- 
tary schools  in  seven  counties  borrowed  375  package  libraries  from 
the  Maryland  Public  Library  Advisory  Commission.  (See  Table 
40.) 

Traveling  libraries  are  collections  of  books  loaned  for  a  period  of  four  months,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  they  may  be  returned  and  exchanged  for  another  collection  or  renewed 
for  four  months.  Thirty  books  are  included  in  cases  sent  by  parcel  post ;  thirty-five  in 
those  sent  by  express.  They  are  not  fixed  collections,  but  are  selected  to  suit  individual 
needs.  The  cost  of  transportation  must  be  met  by  the  school  and  guarantee  of  reimburse- 
ment for  lost  or  damaged  books  is  required. 

The  package  libraries  of  from  one  to  twelve  books  are  made  up  to  meet  special  require- 
ments for  school  essays,  debates,  individual  needs,  or  professional  needs  of  the  teachers 
These  are  loaned  for  one  month  to  anyone  living  in  Maryland  who  is  without  access  to  a 
public  library. 


TABLE  41 

Cataloging  and  Mending  Services  to  School  Libraries  Made  Possible  Through 
W.  P.  A.  Funds  Sponsored  by  Md.  Public  Library  Advisory  Commission 

1939-40 


Location  of 
Project 


Counties  Served 


Cataloging  Service  for  Volumes  in 


White  Schools 


Ele- 
mentary 


High 


Colored 
Schools 


Mending  Service  for 

for  Volumes  in  White 

Schools 


Ele- 
mentary 


High 


Ex- 
penditure 

from 

W.  P.  A. 

Funds 


Total  County  Schools. . 

Allegany 

Md.  Lib.  Com.  Office.  . 

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Harford 

Howard 

Montgomery 

Prince  George's.  .  . 

Queen  Anne's 

Talbot 

Washington 

Public  Libraries 


*9,705 


705 
679 
702 


193 
064 


*8,758 

1,197 
*7,561 

'634 
2,162 

l!265 

'i23 

2,756 

20 


561 
40 


637 

637 
637 


*1 1,269 


6,884 
385 
445 
154 


98 


571 
117 


*7,860 

2,832 

*5,028 

99 

1,955 

222 

223 

78 

83 

'232 

i',6sh 

319 

397 

42 

343 


t$135,015 


t48,722 
t86,293 


1,106 


1,413 


*  Excludes  service  to  public  libraries  in  counties  in  cataloging  1106  volumes  and  mending 
1413  volumes  at  the  commission  offices. 

t  Funds  were  used  for  training  purposes,  and  to  help  in  the  running  of  the  Cumberland 
Public  Library  and  branches  in  many  places  in  the  county  ;  and  similarly  they  were  used  in 
supplementing  other   services    rendered   by   the  Maryland   Public   Library    Commisiion. 


Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Maryland  Public  Library  Advisory  Com- 
mission, Work  Projects  Administration,  library  projects  w^ere  carried  on 
in  the  office  of  the  Commission  and  in  Allegany  County.  At  the  Library 
Commission  office  school  and  library  books  to  the  total  of  10,826  were 
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reconditioned  so  that  they  could  be  put  back  in  use,  19,009  books  in  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools  and  public  libraries  were  organized  and  catalogued; 
and  service  was  rendered  the  Commission  at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  $86,293.  Six  counties  sent  elementary  school  library  books  num- 
bering 4,385  for  mending  and  9,705  for  cataloging  to  the  Library  Com- 
mission office  in  Baltimore. 

The  Library  project  of  the  W.  P.  A.  in  Allegany  County  cost  $48,722. 
Of  9,716  volumes  mended,  6,884  belonged  to  white  elementary  schools, 
and  in  addition  1,197  volumes  belonging  to  white  high  schools  were  cata- 
logued.    (See  Table  41.) 

A  course  in  library  science  for  school  librarians  and  teacher-librarians 
has  been  given  each  summer  since  1936  at  Western  Maryland  College.  In 
1940  no  county  elementary  school  teachers  were  included  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  23  students. 


Expenditures  from  Public  Funds  for  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Expenditures  to  promote  the  health  of  county  white  elementary 
pupils  are  estimated  as  $181,939  in  1939-40,  an'increase  of  $18,945 
over  1938-39.  To  the  expenditures  of  $10,346  made  by  county 
boards  of  education  for  school  nurses,  dental  clinics  and  other 
services  and  $1,309  for  physical  education  activities,  has  been  added 
an  estimate  of  $170,194  for  State,  Federal,  and  county  funds  spent 
by  county  health  offices  on  services  to  white  and  colored  public 
school  children.  The  latter  amount  was  calculated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  one-half  of  the  public  funds  reported  as  expenditures  by 
the  county  health  offices  were  used  for  health  work  among  public 
school  children.  The  figures  reported  by  the  State  Department 
of  Health  exclude  $92,878  allocated  to  services  for  crippled  children, 
of  which  $49,000  came  from  State  and  $43,878  from  Federal  funds, 
which  could  not  be  shown  opposite  individual  counties. 

In  some  communities  in  other  states  the  health  program  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  school  authorities,  instead  of,  as  in  Maryland, 
a  responsibiHty  of  the  health  authorities  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  school  authorities.  Expenditures  for  health  service  rendered 
directly  by  the  school  authorities  have,  of  course,  always  been  re- 
ported in  school  costs  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  whereas 
until  1935-36,  for  Maryland  counties  no  amounts  were  included  to 
cover  estimated  costs  of  similar  services  rendered  by  a  public  agency 
other  than   the  schools. 

Ten  county  boards  of  education  spent  directly  $10,346  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  school  nurses,  dental  and  other  clinics,  eye  glasses, 
etc.  Three  counties  paid  salaries  of  one  or  two  school  nurses,  who 
were  also  considered  a  part  of  the  staff  of  the  county  health  offices. 
Nine  county  boards  of  education  also  spent  $1,309  for  activities 
connected  with  the  physical  education  progrrm.. 
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HEALTH  SERVICES  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  UNDER  THE  JOINT  DIRECTION  OF  THE  STATE 
AND  COUNTY  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH  AND  EDUCATIONf 

Staff   and   Finances    for   Health    Services 

Every  county  had  the  services  of  one  full-time  health  officer, 
and  three  large  counties  each  had  also  a  full-time  assistant  health 
officer.  In  addition,  two  counties  each  had  14  part-time  county 
health  officers.  The  counties  employed  101  nurses,  the  number 
varying  from  2  to  9  according  to  the  size  of  county,  and  35  clerks. 
There  were  108  additional  employees  giving  service  in  county  clinics 
and  bacteriological  laboratories.     (See  Tahle  42.) 


TABLE  42 

Cost  of  County  Health  Offices  in  Maryland  Counties  for  Year  Ending 
September   30,    1940 

(Data  Furnished  by  the  Maryland  State  Depa^-tment  of  Health) 


Number 

3P 

Per  Cent  From 

Health 

County 

Officers 

Total 

Nurses 

Clerks 

other 

Budget 

State 

Federal 

County 

other 

County 

Full 

Part 

Aid 

Levy 

Sources 

Time 

Time 

Total  and 

Average 

26 

29 

101 

35 

108 

*$489,912 

26.4 

24.3 

40.8 

8.5 

Dorchester.  .  .  . 

5 

2 

7 

19,330 

51.6 

31.2 

12.7 

4.5 

St.  Mary's 

2 

3 

11,265 

46.9 

38.2 

13.3 

1.6 

Kent 

3 
3 

4 
5 

14,624 
15,804 

46.2 

44.8 

16.8 
37.9 

34.9 
14.6 

2.1 

Charles 

2.7 

Caroline 

4 

1 

13,828 

41.0 

30.1 

26.6 

2.3 

Calvert 

2 

5 

10,954 

40.8 

31.2 

26.2 

1.8 

Carroll 

2 

1 

9,501 

40.3 

20.1 

37.7 

1.9 

Garrett 

5 

3 

15,109 

39.9 

25.5 

33.4 

1.2 

Talbot 

4 

2 

11,529 

39.8 

30.8 

25.2 

4.2 

Howard 

2 

1 

9,699 

37.5 

5.1 

50.4 

7.0 

Washington 

4 

10 

32,152 

29.0 

11.2 

45.9 

13.9 

Cecil       

3 

4 

2 
1 

12,666 
16,116 

28.1 
27.9 

28.7 
41.4 

36.9 
29.6 

6.3 

Somerset 

1.1 

Wicomico 

8 

2 

9 

27,364 

27.3 

47.3 

22.9 

2.5 

Worcester 

5 

1 

5 

18,463 

25.4 

39.4 

31.5 

3.7 

Montgomery. . . 

9 

3 

11 

43,709 

19.8 

14.3 

57.8 

8.1 

Prince  George's 

4 

2 

5 

24,901 

19.1 

18.9 

54.4 

7.6 

Allegany 

8 

3 

13 

51,249 

17.8 

6.9 

74.5 

.8 

Frederick 

2 

2 

5 

21,483 

17.3 

35.0 

41.3 

6.4 

Harford 

2 

1 

2 

12,444 

17.3 

12.1 

46.5 

24.1 

Queen  Anne's.  . 

3 

1 

4 

21,618 

16.5 

24.1 

13.1 

46.3 

Baltimore 

2 

14 

9 

3 

3 

39,073 

14.5 

4.8 

69.0 

11.7 

Anne  Arundel. . 

2 

8 

2 

6 

37,031 

13.5 

48.9 

20.6 

17.0 

*  Inelud3s  sanifaiy  inspectors  ;  bacteriologists,  technicians,  and  laboratory  helpers  ir 
branch  laboratories  ;  clinicians  and  janitors  in  venereal  disease  clinics.  Excludes  expenditures 
for  services  for  crippled  children  of  which  $49,000  comes  from  the  State  and  $43,878.35 
from  Federal   funds. 


Of  $489,913  spent  for  county  health  offices  in  1940,  the  counties 
contributed  $199,714,  the  State  $129,512,  the  Federal  Government 
$119,022  and  other  agencies  $41,665.     These  figures  exclude  ex- 

t  Data  prepared  by  Gertrude  B.  Knipp  with  the  approval  of  Dr.  Robert  H.  Riley,  Director 
of  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Health. 
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penditures  for  services  for  crippled  children,  of  which  $49,000  came 
from  State  funds  and  $43,878  from  Federal  funds.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  State  Health  Department  officials  that  one-half  of 
the  expenditures  of  county  health  offices  were  used  for  services 
which  affect  the  health  of  public  school  children.  The  Health 
Department  figures  in  Table  42  include  a  part  of  those  allocated 
to  health  by  the  county  boards  of  education.  By  using  figures  in 
Table  42  together  with  those  reported  by  the  county  boards  of 
education,  it  has  been  possible  to  estimate  the  State,  Federal,  and 
county  funds  used  for  health  service  to  school  children  included  in 
the  third  column  under  auxiliary  agencies  in  Ta6/e  XXIII,  page 354. 
These  estimated  receipts  and  disbursements  are  also  included  in 
Tables  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XX,  pages  349,  350,  and  351. 

The  funds  for  health  service  in  the  23  counties  averaged  26  per 
cent  from  the  State,  24  per  cent  from  Federal  funds,  41  per  cent 
from  the  county  levy,  and  9  per  cent  from  other  county  sources. 
The  per  cent  of  aid  for  health  ranged  among  the  counties  for  State 
aid  between  14  and  52  per  cent,  for  Federal  aid  between  5  and  49 
per  cent,  from  the  county  levy  between  13  and  75  per  cent,  and  from 
other  sources  (county)  from  1  to  46  per  cent.     (See  Table  42.) 

Services  Rendered  Schools 
Health  promotion  and  disease  prevention  services  conducted  under  the 
joint  direction  of  the  State  and  County  Departments  of  Health  and  of 
Education,  in  1940,  covered  a  wide  range  of  activities.  They  w^ere  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  general  health  supervision  of  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  schools,  the  physical  examination  of  children  in  the  elementary 
grades,  and  of  selected  groups  in  the  high  schools  in  connection  with  the 
athletic  activities;  the  prevention  or  control  of  communicable  diseases  in 
the  schools;  the  protection  of  the  children  against  certain  avoidable 
diseases,  and  the  sanitary  supervision  of  water  supply  systems  and  of 
arrangements  for  sewerage  disposal. 

Dental  clinics  arranged  by  the  Division  of  Oral  Hygiene  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health,  and  the  physical  examination  of  pre-school  chil- 
dren approaching  school  age  in  preparation  for  their  admission  to  school 
under  the  joint  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health,  the  County  Departments  of  Health  and  the 
County  Superintendents  of  schools,  were  also  part  of  the  regularly 
organized  school  health  program. 

Health  services  in  the  schools  were  supplemented  by  clinics  for  im- 
munization against  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  and  smallpox,  for 
children  who  had  not  been  protected  against  these  diseases.  Tests  and 
clinics  for  the  early  discovery  of  tuberculosis;  mental  hygiene  clinics; 
services  for  crippled  children ;  including  clinics  and  follow-up  care  and 
treatments,  were  also  included  in  the  special  services  for  children  of 
school  age. 

Physical    Examinations    of    School    Children 

Over  41,500  children  in  the  elementary  grades  were  given  a  phy- 
sical examination  by  the  health  officers  assisted  by  the  public 
health  nurses. 

Special  attention  was  paid  in  the  routine  examinations  to  the  general 
health  of  the  child;  to  weight  and  other  indications  of  good  or  faulty 
nutrition;  to  chest  conditions;  posture  and  development;  the  nose  and 
throat;  teeth;  vision  and  hearing.     (See  Table  43.) 
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TABLE  43 

Examinations  of  School  and  Pre-School  Children  by  State  and  County 
Health  Officers,  1940 


Number 

OF  School 

Pre-School  Children 

Per  Cent  of 

Pre-School 

Children 

Examined  During  1940 

Children  Examined 

County 

1 

Requiring 

Not 

Number 

*Per  Cent 

Vaccination 

Immunized 

Exam- 

In- 

vs. Smallpox 

vs.  Diphtheria 

ined 

spected 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

Total     

41,571 
7,659 

131,113 

?0,738 

5,129 
806 

1,364 

7 

37.3 
56.5 

44.8 
33.3 

17.4 
46.1 

11.4 
19.0 

8.7 

5.8 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundel.  . 

3,293 

16,278 

431 

218 

56.0 

56.5 

Baltimore 

7,088 

18,646 

1,085 

151 

50.7 

77.8 

26.0 

58.8 

24.7 

48.5 

Calvert 

656 

2,529 

50 

78 

48.5 

49.4 

3.9 

.6 

1.9 

Caroline 

1,282 

5,882 

101 

48 

45.5 

58.5 

33.3 

8.5 

28.8 

7.3 

Carroll 

4,196 

9,042 

3 

.5 

Cecil 

235 
381 

1.224 
2,202 

85 
5 

47 
38 

21.9 
2.5 

100.0 
17.9 

3.9 
2.0 

5.6 
2.4 

1.5 

5.6 

Charles 

5.2 

Dorchester .... 

2,578 

144 

90 

44.6 

62.5 

39.9 

59.0 

20.4 

10.4 

Frederick 

2,006 

6,989 

445 

12 

50.7 

13.3 

Garrett 

125 

3,608 

Harford 

797 

982 

243 

77 

47.6 

97.5 

33.9 

20.3 

22.9 

17.7 

Howard 

1,007 

2,400 

118 

24 

38.4 

31.2 

4.9 

9.1 

1.6 

6.5 

Kent             .    . . 

1,358 
4,626 

2,956 
1,372 

118 
240 

44 
143 

69.8 
19.9 

50.0 
68.1 

1.8 
4.6 

1.1 
14.8 

1.8 
1.6 

1.1 

Montgomery. . . 

2.4 

Pr.  George's.  .  . 

790 

9,513 

191 

17 

13.3 

4.5 

8.1 

2.1 

7.7 

1.8 

Queen  Anne's.  . 

169 

1,767 

21 

45 

12.7 

51.1 

11.5 

42.0 

1.2 

6.8 

St.  Mary's 

138 

1,841 

42 

50 

17.4 

39.4 

5.0 

5.5 

.8 

4.7 

Somerset 

8 

1,21? 

72 

85 

32.9 

50.9 

1.4 

1.4 

Talbot 

123 

2,706 

25 

44 

10.6 

37.3 

Washington  . . . . 

2,973 

8,301 

700 

20 

58.7 

83.3 

47.1 

66.7 

22.4 

12.5 

Wicomico 

2,235 

7,805 

192 

100 

46.0 

67.1 

1.0 

Worcester 

426 

536 

12 

26 

5.5 

14.7 

3.4 

.9 

.6 

*  Based  on  the  number  of  six-year  old  children  enumerated  in  the  1938  school  census. 


In  the  majority  of  the  largrer  schools  the  examinations  were  usually 
limited  to  the  first,  third  and  fifth  grades  and  to  children  from  other 
grades  who  were  selected  for  examination  or  for  a  re-check  by  the 
teachers.  All  of  the  children  in  the  smaller  schools  were  examined.  Ex- 
aminations in  the  high  schools  in  preparation  for  participation  in  athletic 
activities  were  made  on  request.  The  purpose  of  the  examinations  in  the 
elementary  grades  was  two-fold;  first,  to  detect  conditions  that  might 
develop  into  a  permanent  handicap  if  neglected;  second,  to  bring  such 
conditions  to  the  attention  of  parents  in  order  that  they  might  be  cor- 
rected promptly. 

Parents  were  welcome  at  all  of  the  examinations  and  in  some  instances 
were  present  by  special  arrangement.  Largely  through  the  interest  of 
local  parent-teacher  associations  and  other  organizations  and  through 
the  home  visiting  of  the  public  health  nurses,  there  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  corrections  made  each  year.  The  service  clubs  have  been 
particularly  active  in  supplying  glasses  and  meeting  other  needs  for 
children  of  families  unable  to  make  the  necessary  expenditures. 

Nutrition    Services 

The  steadily  increasing  realization  of  the  close  connection  between 
physical  fitness  and  the  nutritional  requirements  of  the  growing  child, 
was  reflected  in  the  constructive  interest  of  the  parent-teacher  and  other 
organizations  in  the  advisory  services  offered  by  the  Nutritional   Con- 
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Nutrition  Services 

sultant  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health  in  connection  with  the  school  lunch  programs  and  the  school  cafe- 
terias. Such  services  in  1940  included  demonstrations  of  nutritional 
needs  of  growing  children,  advice  as  to  dietary  habits,  suggestions  with 
regard  to  a  balanced  diet  and  to  the  choice  of  foods  at  a  moderate  cost 
which  would  meet  these  requirements,  institutes  and  informal  classroom 
instruction.  This  is  one  of  the  more  recent  features  of  the  school  health 
services  and  like  the  others  is  carried  on  jointly  by  school  and  health 
authorities. 

Conferences  with  teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  school  lunch 
program  and  its  bearing  on  the  nutritional  needs  and  general  health  of 
the  children  were  arranged  on  request  and  were  held  in  a  number  of 
counties.  An  institute,  lasting  a  week,  was  held  in  Kent  County,  for  the 
discussion  of  these  and  other  nutritional  problems. 

A  tri-county  institute,  arranged  especially  for  31  cafeteria  managers 
and  other  personnel  of  the  school  lunch  services  of  Prince  George's,  Mont- 
gomery and  Anne  Arundel  Counties  was  held  at  Hyattsville  High  School 
Cafeteria  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Departments  of  Education  and 
Health,  for  five  days  the  last  week  in  August  1940.  The  program  for 
these  institutes  included  demonstrations  and  practice  in  food  preparation, 
nutrition,  business  management,   and  sanitary  regulations. 

The  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  in  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Nutritionist  of  the  State  Department  of  Health,  with  the  two 
instructors,  who  are  teachers  of  home  economics  in  Montgomery  and 
Prince  George's  Counties,  decided  on  exhibits,  speakers,  registration  and 
financing.  The  cost  of  food  supplies  for  demonstration  and  laboratory 
practice  was  met  by  the  sale  of  these  foods  at  the  noon  lunch.  The  two 
instructors  were  reimbursed  from  Federal  vocational  funds  for  trades 
and  industries  available  to  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  Hyattsville  institute  was  open  to  members  of  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations, public  health  nurses,  teachers  of  home  economics,  the  sanitary 
inspectors  of  the  counties  represented,  and  others  interested,  as  well  as 
to  the  cafeteria  personnel.  It  was  attended  by  77  persons,  31  of  whom 
were  awarded  certificates  for  completing  the  course. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  school  authorities,  classroom  addresses  were 
given  by  the  Health  Department  Nutritionist  to  the  upper  grades  in  a 
number  of  schools  on  food  facts  and  fads  and  on  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  the  cultivation  of  dietar-y  habits. 

Inspections  and  Other  Activities  for  the  Control  of  Communicable  Diseases 

The  physical  examinations  were  supplemented  by  over  131,000 
inspections  made  by  the  county  health  officers  and  public  health 
nurses  at  the  request  of  the  school  authorities,  of  children  who 
showed  symptoms  of  varibus  communicable  diseases  or  who  had 
been  exposed  to  such  diseases. 

Because  of  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  such  diseases  spread  from 
child  to  child  and  because  of  the  frequency  with  which  such  diseases  are 
responsible  for  damaging  after-effects,  these  inspections  constituted  a 
very  important  part  of  the  school  health  services.  Inspections  were  made 
daily  if  necessary,  of  children  showing  symptoms  of  measles,  mumps, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  skin  diseases  or  other  transmissible  diseases  or 
who  had  been  exposed  to  such  diseases.  Children  showing  evidence  of 
such  diseases  were  excluded  from  school  until  the  danger  of  infecting 
other  children  was  over.  Other  necessary  control  measures  were  in- 
stituted and  further  protection  against  certain  diseases  was  afforded 
through  immunization  clinics  arranged  by  the  County  Health  Officers. 
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Nearly  11,000  follow-up  visits  were  paid  the  homes  by  the  public 
health  nurses  in  bringing  the  reports  of  the  findings  in  the  physical 
examinations  to  the  attention  of  the  parents  and  in  connection  with 
the  control  of  communicable  diseases. 

Immunization   Against  Diphtheria,   Typlioid,   Scarlet   Fever,   and  Smallpox,   and 
Tests    for   Tuberculosis 

During  the  year,  over  17,000  young  children  in  the  counties  of 
Maryland  were  immunized  against  diphtheria;  5,500  persons,  many 
of  whom  were  of  school  age,  were  protected  against  typhoid  fever; 
970  against  scarlet  fever;  and  over  6,000  were  vaccinated  against 
smallpox.  Over  15,000  persons,  including  a  large  number  of  high 
school  age,  took  advantage  of  the  offer  sponsored  by  the  County 
Medical  Societies  of  experimental  immunization  against  pneumonia. 
All  immunizations  of  children  of  school  age  were  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  their  parents  or  guardians.     (See  Table  44.) 

TABLE  44 
Immunizations  by  the  County  Health  Officers  During  1940 


Immunizations  by  the  County  Health  Oppicbrs  Against 

County 

Diphtheria 

Smallpox 

Scarlet 
Fever 

Typhoid 
Fever 

Pneumonia 

Total 

17,187 

151 

1,637 

1,709 

237 

65 

1,944 

187 

1,089 

237 

307 

656 

565 

160 

893 

1,183 

702 

467 

277 

248 

957 

2,147 

986 

383 

6,161 

313 

1.134 

429 

308 

92 

32 
226 
306 

12 
314 
423 
443 
202 
101 
298 
280 

68 
159 
305 
131 
200 
385 

970 
695 

...... 

"■'275 

5,508 

49 
9 

■"■77 

95 

1 

4 

1,357 

80 

640 

24 

11 

10 

12 

217 

408 

79 

168 

312 

138 

58 

1,742 

17 

15,608 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundel. . .  . 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

493 
1.401 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Kent 

2,264 

Montgomery 

Prince  George's .  . 
Queen  Anne's.  .  .  . 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot    

"439 
"  '307 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

10,704 

Tuberculin  testing  of  selected  groups  in  the  high  schools  followed 
by  X-ray  examinations  of  those  giving  a  positive  reaction,  was 
continued  in  a  number  of  schools  as  a  means  of  discovering  in- 
cipient cases  of  tuberculosis  and  in  order  that  control  measures 
could  be  instituted  promptly.  Further  examinations  were  made 
at  the  chest  clinics  held  in  each  county,  with  advice  as  to  necessary 
care  or  treatment. 


Immunizations  and  Dental  Clinics 
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Health  Education  Services 

In  connection  with  the  school  health  services,  informal  classroom  talks 
were  given  by  the  health  officers,  public  health  nurses  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Oral  Hygiene  to  high  school  groups  and  to  boys  and  girls 
in  the  upper  elementary  grades,  on  communicable  diseases  and  com- 
municable disease  control^  health  habits,  nutrition,  dental  health,  per- 
sonal and  community  hygiene,  and  sanitation.  Information  or  material 
on  the  organization  and  activities  of  the  County  and  the  State  Depart- 
ments of  Health  was  supplied  by  the  State  Department  of  Health  to 
teachers,  on  request,  for  classroom  use. 

Dental   Clinics 

TABLE  45 

Report  of  School  Dental  Clinics  Conducted  Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Department  of  Health,  Aug.  1,  1939  to  July  31,  1940 


County 


Total . 


Allegany 

Anne  Arundel. 

Baltimore 

Calvertt 

Carolinet 

Cecilt 

Chariest 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery .  . 
Pr.  Georgp'st . 
Queen  Anne'sf 
St.  Mary'st.... 
Somersetf.  ■  •  . 

Talbott 

Washington . . . 
Wicomico .  .  .  . 
Worcestert ... 


Healthmobilet .       6      Full  4  mos, 


Time  Given 
to  Service* 


Full. 

Part. 

Part. 

Part. 

t 

t 

tPart. 

Halt. 

Part. 

Part. 

Half. 

Halt. 

Half. 
tPart. 
tHalf. 
tPart. 

t 

tHalf. 

Full. 

Half. 

Half. 


Number  of 
Children 


Exam- 
ined 
by 
Den- 
tists 


26,505 

2,316 

3,747 

6,191 

437 

t.... 

t.... 

tl,073 

1,339 

66 

738 

780 

739 

1,454 

tl,393 

t729 

t.... 

t.... 

t964 

1,169 

427 

1,224 

1,719 


Treated 


12,962 

1,746 

1 ,  533 

1,642 

294 

t.... 

t.... 

t212 

1,312 

47 

709 

195 

376 

1,283 

t897 

t204 

t.... 

t.... 

t307 

1,032 

122 

392 

659 


Number  of 


Fillings 

In- 
serted 


25,630 

1,182 

3,152 

3,550 

620 

t.... 

t.... 

t808 

1,477 

68 

1,564 

752 

1,495 

3,161 

tl,891 

t582 

tl8 

t.... 

t663 

2,688 

153 

1,202 

604 


Teeth 

Ex- 
tracted 


16,346 

3 ,  625 

1,668 

1,536 

327 

t.... 

t.... 

t253 

1,174 

90 

922 

389 

499 

1,752 

t843 

t251 

t30 

t.... 

t233 

1,392 

215 

622 

525 


Clean- 
ings 


4,843 

624 

599 

931 

10 

t.... 

t.... 

tl37 

23 

2 

440 

164 

202 

685 

t71 

tl45 

t.... 

t.... 

297 

303 

70 

76 

64 


Treat- 
ments 


3,429 

1,023 

98 

555 

6 

t.... 

t.... 

tl 

0 

1 

175 

120 

7 

50 

t241 

t21 

t. 

t. 


74 
159 

34 
501 

363 


Total 
Opera- 
tions 


50,248 

6,454 
5,517 
6,572 

963 

t.... 

t.... 

tl,199 

2,674 

161 
3,101 
1 ,  425 
2,203 
5,648 
t3 , 046 
1999 

t48 
t.... 
1,267 
4,542 

472 
2,401 

1,556 


*  The  scope  of  services  varies  from  full  time  and  half  time  to  part  time,  meaning  one 
or  more  one-day  clinics  per  month. 

t  For  additional  service  in  the  counties  indicated,  see  "Healthmobile"  which  operated 
full  time  for  four  months,  in  Calvert,  Caroline,  Cecil,  Charles,  Kent,  Prince  George's,  Queen 
Anne's,   St.  Mary's,   Somerset,   Talbot,   and  Worcester  Counties. 


School  dental  clinics,  for  a  number  of  years  an  established  health 
service  in  the  schools  of  most  counties,  were  again  conducted  in 
twenty-one  counties.  This  service  is  under  the  joint  sponsorship 
of  the  county  school  authorities,  county  health  departments  and 
the  Division  of  Oral  Hygiene,  Maryland  State  Department  of 
Health.     During  the  year  1939-40,  26,505  children  were  examined, 
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12,962  given  corrective  treatments,  and  a  total  of  50,248  operations 
performed.  In  eleven  counties  dental  service  was  rendered  on  the 
Health  Department's  Healthmobile  itinerary  during  August  1939 
and  May,  June  and  July  1940.     (See  Table  45.) 

Services   for    Crippled   Children 

Services  for  crippled  children  in  the  counties  of  Maryland  were  con- 
tinued, in  accordance  with  legislative  enactments  of  1937,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  State  Department  of  Health.  The  services  were  made 
available  through  funds  derived  on  a  50-50  basis  from  State  appropria- 
tions and  allocations  from  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  For  purposes  of  administration,  a  crippled  child  is  defined 
as  "a  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  by  reason  of  a  physical 
defect  or  infirmity  whether  congenital  or  acquired  by  accident,  injury  or 
disease,  is  or  may  be  expected  to  be  totally  or  partially  incapacitated  for 
education  or  for  remunerative  occupation."  Under  the  law  this  designa- 
tion does  not  include  the  deaf  or  the  blind. 

The  number  of  children,  in  the  counties  of  Maryland,  who  were 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Services  for  Crippled  Children 
during  1940  was  2,758,  of  whom  2,408  were  white  and  350  colored. 
There  were  524  children  under  5  years  old,  of  whom  464  were  white 
and  60  colored,  and  2,234  were  in  the  age  groups  from  5-20  years, 
of  whom  1,944  were  white  and  290  colored. 

TABLE  46 

Services  for  Crippled  Children  Given  By  the  State  Department  of  Health 

19.39-40 


County 

Clinics 
Held 

Attendance 

Children 
Hospitalized 

Cost  of  Hos- 
pital Care 

Cost  of 
Appliances 

64 

6 
3 

"3 
2 
3 
4 
3 

"3 
5 
4 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 

2,321 

666 
135 

"39 

28 

44 

147 

59 

■i5i 

209 
129 
43 
43 
100 
83 
73 
59 
47 
44 
70 
93 
59 

329 

36 
18 
28 

6 
10 
14 

6 
13 

8 
23 
26 
20 

8 

9 
11 
17 
11 

7 
12 
11 
10 
18 

7 

$46,710.73 

3,057.50 
3,542.00 
2,352.88 

791.00 
1,650.00 
1,955.00 
1,526.85 
1,080.00 
1,185.00 
5,419.00 
2,726.50 
3,231.50 
1,992.50 
1,495.00 
1,236.00 
3, 044.. 50 

995.00 
1.143.00 
1,250.00 
1,020.00 
2,830.00 
1,050.00 
2,137.50 

$6,112.33 

628 . 70 

Anne  Arundel 

280.25 

Baltimore 

577.05 

Calvert .  . 

154.45 

43 .  60 

Carroll 

136.10 

Cecil 

339.35 

Charles 

148.40 

116  75 

Frederick 

527.35 

Garrett 

534 . 68 

Harford 

367.95 

Howard 

451.95 

Kent 

82.15 

.200 .  60 

Prince  George's 

287.30 

Queen  Anne's 

129.00 

St.  Mary's 

295.55 

Somerset 

88.70 

Talbot 

57.25 

Washington 

273.90 

Wicomico 

216.50 

184.80 

Regularly  scheduled  clinics,  conducted  by  orthopedic  surgeons,  assisted 
by  the  public  health  nurses  of  the  counties  visited  and  the  orthopedic 
nurses  and  physiotherapists  attached  to  the  Services  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren, are  held  throughout  the  State.     Hospitalization  is  arranged  for  if 
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needed;  follow-up  care  and  treatments  are  given  by  the  nurses  or 
physiotherapists,  under  the  direction  of  the  orthopedic  clinicians,  to  the 
patients  in  their  homes.  Braces,  shoes,  and  other  orthopedic  appliances 
required  by  the  children  are  supplied  through  State  funds  when  necessary. 

Sixty-four  clinics  at  which  2,321  children  were  examined  were 
held  in  1940;  329  were  hospitalized;  13,683  physiotherapy  treat- 
ments were  given;  and  over  5,000  follow-up  nursing  visits  were 
made  in  connection  with  these  services.  Expenditures  for  hospi- 
talization amounted  to  $46,710  and  for  appliances,  to  $6,112. 
(See  Table  46.)  (For  educational  services  provided  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  through  special  classes,  if  necessary, 
or  by  visiting  teachers  in  the  homes,  see  pages  33-35,  36.) 


Mental   Hygiene  Clinics 

Mental  hygiene  clinics  for  the  examination  of  children  presenting  per- 
sonality problems,  were  continued  during  the  year,  under  the  joint  direc- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the  State  Department  of  Health, 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Mental  Hygiene,  the  State  Mental  Hygiene 
Society,  the  County  Departments  of  Health  and  the  school  authorities. 
The  State  was  districted  and  a  regular  schedule  of  clinics,  monthly  or 
quarterly,  or  by  special  arrangement,  was  followed  in  each  section.  The 
examinations  were  conducted  by  psychiatrists  connected  with  State  or 
local  hospitals  or  institutions. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  clinics  at  which  over  800  children  were 
examined  were  held  during  the  year.  Inability  to  concentrate,  suspected 
retardation,  truancy,  speech  disorders,  failure  in  school,  nervousness, 
sex  problems,  and  social  conduct  were  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
requested  examinations.  The  children  were  referred  to  the  clinics  by 
the  school  authorities,  social  agencies,  parents  or  guardians,  the  health 
officers,  physicians  and  the  courts.  Recommendations  were  made  as  to 
institutional  or  other  care,  educational  or  social  adjustments,  vocational 
guidance,  treatment  and  placement. 

CAPITAL  OUTLAY  FOR  WHITE  ELEMENTARY  PUPILS 

The  capital  outlay  for  county  white  elementary  pupils  totaled 
$1,220,232  in  1940,  making  the  average  outlay  per  county  pupil 
$11.71.  Capital  outlay  for  white  elementary  pupils  totaled  $348,536 
in  Montgomery,  $308,201  in  Anne  Arundel,  $126,083  in  Prince 
George's,  $112,830  in  Baltimore  County,  and  $103,528  in  Allegany. 
All  of  these  counties,  except  Allegany  are  adjacent  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  or  Baltimore.  Garrett  was  the  only  county  which  made  a 
capital  outlay  for  one-teacher  schools,  and  Prince  George's  and 
Garrett  were  the  only  counties  which  invested  considerable  amounts 
— $25,920  and  $12,351,  respectively,  in  two-teacher  schools.  (See 
Table  193,  page  287,  last  column  in  Table  XXV,  page  356,  and  last 
column  in  Table  38,  page  56.) 
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SIZE    OF    WHITE    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS    INCREASES 

During  the  school  year  1939-40  there  were  660  county  schools 
in  which  white  elementary  pupils  received  instruction,  a  decrease 
of  64  under  the  number  the  preceding  year.  The  largest  reduction 
occurred  in  the  number  of  one-teacher  schools,  there  being  209 
one-teacher  schools,  51  fewer  than  the  number  in  operation  in 
1938-39.  (See  Table  48.)  But  there  were  13  fewer  two-teacher 
schools,  12  fewer  schools  having  eight  teachers,  and  5,  4,  and  7 
fewer  schools  having  three,  four  and  five  teachers,  respectively. 
(See  Table  47.) 

TABLE  47 

Number  of  County  White  Schools  Giving  Instruction  in  Grades  1  to  7   (8) 
Having  Following  Number  of  Teachers,  School  Year  1939-40 


o 
J3 
u 
w 

6 
Z 

o 
H 

County  White  Schools  Giving  Instruction  in  Grades  1  to  7  (8) 
Having  Following  Number  of  Teachers 

County 

* 

^ 

* 

* 

in 
* 

CD 
* 

* 

00 

* 

* 

0 
* 

* 

* 

4 

1 

1 

'2 

CO 

* 

7 
2 

'2 
1 

i 

* 

8 
'2 

1 
3 

i 

in 

9 

1 
'2 

'2 
'3 

to 
5 

i 

i 
1 

i 
i 

* 

4 

1 
1 
1 

00 
* 

3 

i 

1 

i 

03 

1 
1 

0 

5 

1 

i 

0 

IM 

0) 
> 
0 

Total 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundel. . .  . 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Garrett 

660 

52 
26 
50 
7 
9 
26 
30 
10 
32 
38 
66 
40 
16 
13 
38 
48 
15 
17 
15 
15 
64 
20 
13 

209 

10 

1 

i 

8 

18 

2 

21 

7 

48 

17 

8 

3 

6 

6 

5 

8 

4 

8 

22 

4 

1 

124 

9 
4 
8 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 
1 

10 
9 

11 
1 
6 
5 
8 
3 
8 
4 
2 

14 
3 
4 

43 

'4 
5 
1 

1 

"i 

'4 
1 
1 
1 

'2 
5 

4 

4 

'1 

'4 
3 

1 

52 

3 
3 
5 
2 

i 

'2 

6 

4 
1 
1 

'2 
6 
2 

'2 
8 
2 
2 

38 

2 
4 
1 

2 

1 
1 
3 

'3 

1 
3 
3 

1 
6 

i 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

27 

3 
1 
5 

'2 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 
2 

i 
i 

2 

30 

7 
1 

4 
1 
1 
,2 
2 
1 

3 
1 
3 

1 

i 

1 

i 

21 
1 
'2 

i 

2 

i 
1 

2 

'2 

2 

'2 

'2 

1 
2 

32 

3 
3 
6 

i 

1 
1 

'2 
3 

i 
i 

1 
4 
1 

i 

'2 

1 

17 

4 
1 
3 

'4 
\ 

i 
1 

1 

13 

2 
1 
2 

i 
i 

i 
3 

i 

1 

7 
1 
'3 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Prince  George's.  . 
Queen  Anne's.  .  .  . 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot    

1 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

2 

*  The  figure  at  the  top  of  each   column   indicates   that  this   number  of  teachers  was  em- 
ployed during  the  entire  year  or  part  of  the  year. 

°  One  seventh  grade  class  with  one  teacher  was  in  the  high  school  with  over  30  teachers. 

Ten  counties  instructed  all  of  their  white  elementary  pupils  in 
from  7  to  17  schools,  while  five  counties  had  from  48  to  66  schools 
for  their  white  elementary  pupils.  Allegany  had  9  fewer  schools 
in  1940  than  in  1939;  Washington  and  Howard  each  had  8  fewer; 
Cecil  had  6  fewer;  Carroll,  Harford,  Kent  and  Prince  George's 
each  had  4  fewer  schools;  Frederick  and  Wicomico  each  had  3 
fewer;  Baltimore,  Dorchester  and  Garrett  each  had  2  fewer;  and 
Caroline,  Montgomery,  St.  Mary's,  Talbot  and  Worcester  each 
reduced  the  number  of  white  elementary  schools  by  one.  (See 
Table  47.) 


Size  of  County  White  Elementary  Schools; 
One-Teiacher  Schools 
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In  1940  there  were  167  schools  having  seven  or  more  white  ele- 
mentary teachers,  an  increase  of  four  over  the  year  preceding.  The 
number  of  schools  having  fewer  than  seven  teachers  decreased  by 
68  from  561  in  1939  to  493  in  1940.     (See  Table  47.) 

Fewer   One-Teacher   Schools 

The  number  of  white  schools  with  a  one-teacher  organization, 
i.e.,  having  grades  1  to  7  (8),  which  totaled  209  for  1939-40,  was  51 
fewer  than  the  number  for  the  preceding  year  and  962  fewer  than 
in  1920.  Just  over  7  per  cent  of  the  county  white  elementary  teachers 
gave  instruction  in  one-teacher  organizations  in  1940,  whereas  over 
39  per  cent  did  so  in  1920.     (See  Table  48.) 


TABLE  48 
Decrease  in  Teachers  Employed  in  White  One-Teacher  Schools,  1920-1940 


County  White  Elementary  Teachers 

School  Year  Ending  June  30 

Total 

In  One-Teacher  Schools 

Number 

Per  Cent 

1920 

2,992 
3,037 
3,054 
3,063 
3,065 
3,047 
3,067 
3,088 
3,070 
3,078 
3,050 
3,049 
3,022 
2,954 
2,947 
2,941 
2,949 
2,972 
2,965 
2,946 
2,944 

1,171 

1,149 

1,124 

1,093 

1,055 

1,005 

956 

898 

823 

739 

663 

586 

489 

407 

377 

365 

342 

324 

289 

260 

209 

39  1 

1921 

37  8 

1922 

36  8 

1923 

35  7 

1924 

34  4 

1925 

33  0 

1926 

31  2 

1927 

29  1 

1928 

26  8 

1929 

24.0 

1930 

21   7 

1931 

19  2 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

16.2 
13.8 
12.8 
12  4 

1936 

1937 

1938 

11.6 

10.9 

9.7 

1939 

8  8 

1940 

7.1 

At  one  extreme  there  were  17  counties  having  from  0  to  9  schools 
with  a  one-teacher  organization,  while  at  the  other  extreme  there 
were  three  counties  with  from  21  to  48  schools  having  all  elementary 
grades  taught  by  one  teacher.  The  4,999  pupils  in  schools  with  a 
one-teacher  organization  included  4.8  per  cent  of  the  total  white 
county  elementary  school  enrollment.  Twelve  counties  had  less 
than  4  per  cent  of  their  enrollment  in  one-teacher  schools,  while  three 
counties  had  from  a  fifth  to  a  third  of  their  enrollment  in  this  type 
of  school.  The  greatest  reductions  during  the  year  in  the  proportion 
of  white  elementary  enrollment  in  one-teacher  schools  occurred  in 
Howard,   Kent  and   Cecil.      (See   Table  49.) 
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TABLE  49 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Teachers  and  Pupils  in  White  One-Teacher  Elemen- 
tary  Schools  in  Maryland   Counties,   Year  Ending  June   30,   1940 


Teachers  in 

Pupils  in 

Teachers  in 

Pupils  in 

One-Teacher 

One-Teacher 

One-Teacher 

One-Teacher 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

County 

County 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

Total  and  Average 

209 

7.1 

4,999 

4.8 

Carroll 

8 

6.3 

139 

3.1 

Washington .... 

22 

7.4 

546 

5.2 

Baltimore 

Kent 

3 

8.3 

75 

6.2 

i 

.6 

is 

^3 

Somerset 

Queen  Anne's.  . 

5 
5 

9.6 
12.5 

113 
113 

6.3 

Anne  Arundel 

8.3 

Worcester 

1 

1.9 

21 

1.1 

Howard 

8 

14.1 

203 

10.1 

Montgomery 

6 

2.1 

150 

1.6 

Harford 

17 

14.1 

411 

10.6 

Prince  George's .  .  . 

6 

2.1 

160 

1.6 

Talbot 

8 

17.0 

155 

9.8 

Allegany 

10 

3.0 

281 

2.4 

Cecil 

18 

20.5 

468 

16.5 

Frederick 

7 

4.0 

141 

2.2 

St.  Mary's 

8 

27.6 

167 

21.9 

Calvert 

1 

4.3 

16 

2.0 

Dorchester.  .  .  . 

21 

28.2 

490 

19.8 

Wicomico 

4 

4.8 

119 

3.7 

Garrett 

48 

43.1 

1,162 

32.6 

Charles 

2 

5.1 
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TABLE  50 

Number  of   Supervising   Teachers  in   Maryland    Counties    for    Varying 
Numbers  of  White  Elementary  Teachers,  October,  1939 


Number  of 

Number  of 

White 

Supervisors 

Number 

Elementary 

Allowed 

of 

Names  of  Counties 

Teachers 

By  Law 

Counties 

Less  than  80 

1 

11 

Calvert,  Caroline,  Charles,  Dorchester,  Howard,  Kent, 
Queen  Anne's,  St.  Mary's,  Somerset,  Talbot,  Worcester 

80  to  119 

2 

3 

Cecil  (1),  Garrett,  Wicomico 

120  to  185 

3 

4 

Anne  Arundel  (2),  Carroll  (2),  Frederick,  Harford  (2) 

186  to  235 

4 

236  to  285 

5 

i 

"Prince  George's  (4) 

286  to  335 

6 

2 

t*Montgomery  (4),  t*Washington 

336  to  385 

7 

1 

tAllegany  (5) 

386  to  435 

8 

1 

Jt*Baltimore  (7') 

(  )  The  number  of  supervising  teachers  actually  employed  in  October,  1939,  is  shown 
in  parentheses  for  counties  which  employed  fewer  than  the  minimum  number  required  by  law. 

♦  Includes   a  supervisor  of  music. 

t  Includes  a  supervisor  of  art. 

J  Includes  a  supervisor  of  physical   education    and   health. 

°  Includes  a  general  supervisor  who  supervises  art  part-time,  and  another  who  supervises 
music  part-time. 


There  were  50.5  county  supervisors  in  service  in  the  white  elemen 
tary  schools  in  1939-40.  Eleven  counties  were  entitled  to  employ 
one  supervisor  since  they  had  on  their  staffs  fewer  than  80  white 
elementary  teachers;  three  counties  with  80  to  119  white  elementary 
teachers  were  entitled  to  employ  two  supervisors,  but  one  of  these 
employed  only  one;  three  of  the  four  counties  eligible  to  have  three 


White  One-Teacher  Schools;  Supervision  of  County 
White  Elementary  Schools 
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supervisors,  since  they  had  from  120  to  185  white  elementary 
teachers,  employed  only  two  supervisors;  one  county  which  could 
have  employed  five  supervisors  with  State  aid  employed  only  four; 
of  two  counties  which  could  have  appointed  six  supervisors,  one 
employed  4  and  one  5.5,  since  one  of  the  supervisors  retired  in  the 
middle  of  the  year;  and  the  two  largest  counties  entitled  to  have 
State  aid  for  seven  and  eight  supervisors  of  white  elementary  schools 
employed  only  five  and  seven,  respectively.  (See  Table  50  and 
Chart  10.) 

There  were  28  supervisors  who  worked  with  elementary 
teachers  in  all  grades  in  all  subjects,  seven,  one  of  whom  retired 
in  January,  who  worked  with  teachers  of  the  primary  grades 
only,  eight  who  worked  with  teachers  of  the  upper  grades  only, 
three  in  Baltimore,  Montgomery  and  Washington  counties  who 
supervised  the  work  in  music,  four  in  Montgomery,  Baltimore, 
Washington  and  Allegany  who  supervised  the  instruction  in 
art,  and  one  in  Baltimore  who  supervised  physical  education 
and  health.  Two  of  the  supervisors  of  intermediate  and  upper 
grade  work  in  Prince  George's  devoted  part  of  their  time  to 
music  and  art  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  Assistant  State  Superintendent  who  works  with  the  elemen- 
tary supervisors  organized  her  year's  work  around  the  following 
objectives  for  1939-40: 

I  To  strengthen  supervision  in  Maryland 

A.  By  reading  critically  the  annual  reports  of  the  supervisors 
and  discussing  these  reports  with  each  supervisor. 

B.  By  planning  and  conducting  conferences  of  supervisors  in 

various  sections  of  the  State. 

C.  By  participating  in  teachers'  meetings  conducted  by  super- 

visors  and  by  helping   the   supervisors   to   evaluate   these 
meetings. 

D.  By  visiting  classrooms  with  supervisors  for  the  purpose  of 

studying  needs  and  ways  of  meeting  these  needs. 

II  To  promote  and  encourage  curriculum  development  in  the  counties 

A.  By  discussing  with  county-wide  groups  of  teachers  of  ele- 
mentary schools  such  topics  as  "Newer  Trends  in  the  Pri- 
mary Curriculum,"  "Trends  in  Curriculum  Thinking,"  as 
applied  to  any  one  of  the  school  subjects — -reading,  arith- 
metic, social  studies,  science,  or  English. 

B.  By  meeting,  on  request,  with  curriculum  committees  and  by 

reviewing  units  of  material  prepared  by  these  committees. 

C.  By    preparing,    with    the    assistance    of    supervisors    and 

teachers  in  the  counties,  a  social  studies  syllabus  similar 
to  the  science  syllabus. 

D.  By  keeping  the  supervisors  in  touch  with  the  new  profes- 

sional literature. 

E.  By  furthering  the  use  of  the  Maryland  School  Bulletins. 

III  To  study  the  needs  of  the  counties  with  respect  to  achievement  in 
the  "Three  R's"  and  to  advise  superintendents  and  supervisors  con- 
cerning State  and  county  testing  programs. 

Although  all  of  these  objectives  were  kept  in  mind,  the  major 
objective  of  the  supervisory  program  in  1939-40  was  the  develop- 
ment of  a  social  studies  curriculum  for  the  first  six  elementary 
grades. 
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An  Orientation  Study  Guide,  prepared  in  October,  1939,  was 
distributed  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  the  use  of 
supervisors  and  teachers  in  small  groups.  The  Guide  contained  a 
Selected  Reading  List  and  many  suggestive  questions  designed  to 
give  a  better  understanding  of  the  need  for  a  changing  curriculum, 
the  interests,  needs  and  capacities  of  children,  and  the  plan,  purpose 
and  use  of  the  social  studies  syllabus  in  preparation. 

After  fairly  widespread  agreement  throughout  the  State  on  the 
underlying  philosophy  and  purposes  of  a  social  studies  program,  with 
its  framework,  suggestive  setup,  sequence,  and  plan,  the  various 
counties  chose  the  area  or  areas  in  which  they  would  like  to  work. 
Participation  by  the  teachers  under  guidance  of  the  elementary 
school  supervisors  was  secured  in  various  ways:  teachers  studied 
the  local  community  as  a  laboratory  for  developing  social  under- 
standings; teachers  studied  and  discussed  questions  and  problems 
contained  in  the  Orientation  Study  Guide;  committees  of  teachers 
prepared  units  and  parts  of  units;  individual  teachers  prepared 
units  and  parts  of  units;  teachers  prepared  evaluation  exercises 
and  suggestions  for  evaluation;  teachers  tried  out  units  from  various 
counties  and  criticized  them;  teachers  studied  the  units  critically 
at  group  meetings;  teachers  wrote  constructive  criticism  to  the 
state  department. 

It  was  decided  to  organize  the  material  of  the  new  social  studies 
course  for  the  first  six  grades  in  33  units  around  the  general  theme 
Living  in  a  World  of  Change  and  Progress. 

By  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  units  which  were  developed 
cooperatively  by  the  teachers  and  supervisors  of  20  counties  were 
ready  to  be  edited  for  inclusion  in  two  curricular  bulletins,  one  at 
primary  grade  levels,  the  other  at  intermediate  grade  levels. 


WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

GROWTH   IN   HIGH   SCHOOL   ENROLLMENT 

The  enrollment  in  the  last  four  years  of  county  white  public 
high  schools  in  1940  increased  to  38,492,  a  gain  of  1,855  over  corre- 
sponding figures  for  the  preceding  year,  continuing  the  steady  growth 
noted  since  1920.  The  average  number  belonging  in  county  white 
public  high  schools  was  36,602,  a  gain  of  1,702  over  the  year  pre- 
ceding, and  the  average  daily  attendance  increased  by  1,468  to 
34,422  in  1940.     (See  Table  51  and  Chart  11.) 

TABLE  51 

White  Enrollment  and  Attendance  in  Last  Four  Years  of  Public  High  Schools 

in  23  Maryland  Counties  and  Baltimore  City  for  School  Years  Ending 

June  30,  1920  to  1940 


23  Counties 

Baltimore  City* 

Year  Ending 
June  30 

Enrollment 

Average 
Number 
Belonging 

Average 
Number 
Attending 

Enrollment 

Average 
Number 
Belonging 

Average 
Number 
Attending 

1923 

14,888 
16,026 
17,453 
19,003 
20,358 
21,811 
23,371 
24,760 
26,998 
28,547 
30,778 
31,036 
31,786 
33,111 
33,959 
34,415 
36,637 
38.492 

13,844 
14,842 
16,168 
17,516 
18,779 
20,382 
21,802 
23,186 
25,402 
26,835 
28,877 
29,017 
29,723 
31,192 
31,938 
32,731 
34,900 
36,602 

12,716 
13,969 
14,982 
16.218 
17,504 
19,080 
20,275 
21,890 
23,988 
25,249 
27,302 
27,292 
27,963 
29,261 
30,026 
31.009 
32,954 
34,422 

10,070 
10,338 
11,021 
11,304 
11,806 
12,478 
13,603 
14,139 
15,447 
17,123 
18,920 
19,056 
19,897 
20,416 
20,012 
19,712 
20,997 
21,421 

9.746 
9,684 
10,455 
11,107 
1 1 ,  .523 
12,376 
13,468 
13,864 
15,154 
15,745 
18,182 
18,199 
19,071 
19,472 
19,176 
19,192 
20,380 
20,671 

8,855 

1924 

8,933 

1925   

9.580 

1926 

10,236 

1927 

10,642 

1928 

11,403 

1929 

12,389 

1930 

12,865 

1931 

14,030 

1932 

15,572 

1933 

16.855 

1934 

16,894 

1935 

17,745 

1936 

18,254 

1937 

17,995 

1938 

18,171 

1939      

19.169 

1940 

19,366 

*  Includes    enrollment    in    vocational    classes    and    estimate    of    ninth    year    in    junior    high 
schools. 

In  Baltimore  City,  except  for  decreases  in  1937  and  1938,  the 
white  enrollment  in  the  senior  high  schools,  last  year  of  junior  high 
schools,  and  the  vocational  schools,  increased  until  it  was  at  its 
maximum,  21,421  in  1940.  This  was  an  increase  of  424  over  1939. 
The  average  number  belonging  increased  by  291  to  20,671,  while 
average  attendance  increased  by  197  to  19,366  in  1940  over  1939. 
The  vocational  enrollment  has  been  reported  with  the  high  school 
enrollment  in  Baltimore  City  throughout  this  table  and  chart.  In 
our  preceding  reports  the  pupils  in  Baltimore  City  vocational  schools 
had  been  included  with  the  elementary  enrollment.  (See  Table  51 
and  Chart  11,) 
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■Counties 


Baltimore  City 


1922-1923 
1923-1924 
1924-1925 
1925-1926 


1926-1927  ^^ 


1927-1928 
1928-1929 
1929-1930 
1930-1931 
1 131-1932 
1932-1933 
1933-1934 
1934-1935 
1935-1936 


EBS3i 


1936-1937  1™^ 
1937-1938  ft™™ 


1938-1939 


1939-1940  g^ 


*  Baftimore  City  enrollment  in  senior  high   schools,  last  year  of  junior  high  schools,   and 
vocational  schools. 

The  total  high  school  enrollment  combined  for  public  and  non- 
public schools  in  the  counties  has  increased  steadily  each  year  to 
1940.  In  Baltimore  City  enrollment  in  the  secondary  and  voca- 
tional public  and  non-public  schools  combined,  and  in  the  public 
schools  increased  from  1930  to  1940,  except  for  small  decreases  in 
1937  and  1938.  During  the  same  period  county  enrollment  in  the 
54  non-public  secondary  schools  also  grew,  except  for  reductions 
during  the  depression  years  1933  and  1934,  and  in  the  non-Catholic 
schools  also  in  1940.  Baltimore  City  enrollment  in  the  21  Catholic 
secondary  schools  increased  each  year,  except  for  a  decrease  in  1934, 
while  in  the  12  non-Catholic  secondary  schools  there  were  decreases 
from  1931  to  1934  and  again  in  1938  and  1939.     (See  Table  52.) 

The  excess  of  the  counties  over  the  City  in  white  enrollment  in 
the  secondary  and  vocational  schools  has  become  larger  during  the 
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TABLE  52 

Comparison  of  White  High  School  Enrollment  in  Counties  and  Baltimore  City 
in  Public  and  Non-Public  Schools,  1930  to  1940 


Non-Catholic 

Total 

Public 

Schools 

♦Catholic  Schools 

Non-Public  Schools 

Year 

Baltimore 

tBaltimore 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Counties 

City 

Counties 

City 

Counties 

City 

Counties 

City 

1930 

27,893 

18,167 

24,760 

14,139 

1,480 

3,150 

1,653 

878 

1931 

30,193 

19,516 

26,998 

15,447 

1,509 

3,215 

1,686 

854 

1932 

31,775 

21,560 

28,547 

17,173 

1,574 

3,553 

1,654 

834 

1933 

33,678 

23,399 

30,778 

18,920 

1,542 

3,755 

1,358 

724 

1934 

34,030 

23,439 

31,036 

19,056 

1,389 

3,699 

1,335 

684 

1935 

34,823 

24,679 

31,786 

19,897 

1,592 

4,023 

1,445 

759 

1936 

36,249 

25,438 

33,111 

20,416 

1,587 

4,211 

1,551 

811 

1937 

37,313 

25,365 

33,959 

20,012 

1,707 

4,435 

1,647 

918 

1938 

38,007 

25,111 

34,415 

19,712 

1,787 

4,562 

1 ,  805 

837 

1939 

40,496 

26,410 

36,637 

20,997 

2,022 

4,610 

1,837 

803 

1940 

42,273 

27,093 

38,492 

21,421 

2,083 

4,841 

1,698 

831 

*  Includes  enrollment  taking  commercial  courses, 
t  Includes   pupils   in    ninth    grade   and   vocational    classes. 
See  Tables  III-IV,  pages  332  to  335  for  information  about  individual  non-public  schools. 


period  from  1930  to  1940,  reaching  15,180  in  1940.  This  excess  is 
due  in  part  to  the  larger  white  population  in  the  counties  and  to 
the  greater  availability  of  jobs  for  City  youth.     (See  Table  52.) 


LENGTH  OF  SESSION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  county  high  schools  for  white  pupils  were  in  session  on  the 
average  186.4  days  in  1939-40,  an  increase  of  .9  of  a  day  over  the 
year  preceding.  In  the  individual  counties,  length  of  session  varied 
from  180.1  days  to  over  194  days.  The  average  session  in  Charles 
County  of  178.5  days,  was  reduced  below  180  because  two  of  the 
five  high  schools  were  open  only  173  and  175  days,  respectively, 
because  of  the  winter  storms  and  necessary  changes  in  their  heating 
systems  during  the  year.  Baltimore  City  schools  were  open  190 
days.     (See  Table  5,  page  11.) 


PER  CENT  OF  ATTENDANCE  IN  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

In  1940  the  per  cent  of  the  average  number  belonging  in  average 
attendance  in  county  white  high  schools  was  94.  This  was  a  de- 
crease of  .4  under  1939.  Baltimore  City  white  high  school  attend- 
ance declined  from  94.1  in  1939  to  93.6  per  cent  in  1940.  (See 
Table  53.) 

The  range  in  per  cent  of  attendance  was  from  90.6  in  the  lowest 
to  nearly  96  per  cent  in  the  highest  county.  Three  counties  had  a 
higher  per  cent  of  attendance  in  the  white  high  schools  in  1940  than 
they  had  the  preceding  year.     (See  Table  53.) 


White  High  School  Enrollment,  Length  of  Session, 
Per  Cent  of  Attendance 

TABLE  53 
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Per  Cent  of  Attendance   in   White  Hifjh   Schools,   School   Years   Ending   in 
June,  1923,  1938,  1939  and  1940 


County 

1923 

1938 

1939 

1940 

County 

1923 

1938 

1939 

1940 

County  Average .... 

91   9 

94  7 

94  4 

94  0 

Talbot 

93  2 

93  0 

93.2 

93.4 

92.3 

96.0 

96.1 

95.7 

Charles 

88.7 
91.9 

94.3 
95.2 

93.5 
94.8 

93.2 

Wicomico 

Queen     Anne's .... 

93.1 

Somerset 

91.4 

96.0 

95.1 

95.7 

Garrett 

90.2 

93.5 

94.1 

93.0 

Frederick 

91.5 

96.2 

95.9 

95.6 

Anne  Arundel 

92.1 

95.1 

94.0 

93.0 

Washington 

93.1 

95.8 

95.7 

95.4 

Worcester 

91.7 

93.8 

93.9 

92.9 

Allegany 

94.8 

95.4 

95.8 

95.3 

Cecil 

92.0 

93.9 

92.7 

92.8 

Calvert 

93.5 

94.0 

94.7 

94.7 

Harford 

91.2 

93.2 

93.5 

92.6 

Prince  George's.  .  .  . 

91.8 

95.0 

94.3 

94.4 

Montgomery 

88.9 

93.1 

92.6 

92.6 

Carroll 

88.7 

95.1 

94.6 

94.3 

St.  Mary's 

86.8 

93.4 

92.9 

92.2 

92.4 
91.3 
89.9 

95.4 
94.6 
93.8 

94.9 
94.4 
94.3 

94.1 
94.0 
94.0 

91.2 
91.5 

92.5 
94.7 

91.2 
94.1 

90.6 

Baltimore  City. ..  . 

Howard 

93.6 

Kent 

90.2 

95.2 

93.9 

93.9 

State  Average 

91.6 

94.7 

94.3 

93.9 

The  average  number  belonging  in  the  county  white  pubHc  high 
schools  was  at  its  maximum  in  October,  37,573,  after  which  there 
was  a  decrease  each  succeeding  month,  the  June  figure  being  34,611, 
when  schools  in  one  county  were  not  in  session.  Per  cent  of  attend- 
ance was  highest  in  September  and  June  96.9  and  96.7,  respectively. 
The  lowest  per  cent  of  attendance,  91,  was  found  in  January.  (See 
Table  54.) 

TABLE  .54 

Number  Belonging  and  Per  Cent  of  Attendance  in  Last  Four  Years  of 

Maryland  County  White  High  Schools,  by  Months,  for  School  Year 

Ending  in  June,  1940 


Month 


September 
October ,  .  . 
November 
December . 
January . .  . 
February . . 


Average  No. 


Attend- 
ing 


36,176 
35,882 
35,477 
34,582 
33,460 
33,574 


Belong- 
ing 


37,331 
37,573 
37,328 
37,089 
36.785 
36,534 


Per  Cent 

of 
Attend- 
ance 


96.9 
95.5 
95.0 
93.2 
91.0 
91.9 


Month 


March 

April 

May 

June 

Average  for  Year 


Average  No. 


Attend- 
ing 


34,026 
33,857 
33,364 
33,462 

34,422 


Belong- 
ing 


36,246 
35,907 
35,540 
34,611 

36,602 


Per  Cent 

of 
Attend- 
ance 


93.9 
94.3 
93.9 
96.7 

94  0 


IMPORTANCE    OF   HIGH    SCHOOLS 

Of  every  100  white  pupils  attending  county  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  26.3  attended  secondary  schools  in  1939-40. 
This  was  an  increase  of  1.1  over  the  corresponding  figure  of  25.2 
for  the  year  preceding.  For  Baltimore  City  corresponding  ratios 
were  25.7  in  1940  as  against  24.7  in  1939.  In  Baltimore  City  in 
the  report  for  this  year  number  belonging  in  vocational  classes  has 
been  included  with  average  attendance  in  senior  high  schools  and  the 
last  year  of  junior  high  schools.     (See  Chart  12.) 
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CHART  12 


THE  tIUI.'^ER  OK  V.^hlTE  PUPILS  ATTENDING  HIGH  SCHOOLS  FOR  EVERY  100  WHITE  PUPILS 

ATTU-IDING  SCHOOLS  IH  THE  COUNTIi£  /JJD  BALTIilORE  CITY 

1923  -  1940 


I^H  Counties 

1          iBeltlmore 

■ 

^ 

*  Includes  attendance  in  senior  high,  last  year  of  junior  high  and  vocational  schools. 

If  conditions  permitted  no  retardation  in  any  grade  and  four 
years  of  high  school  attendance  by  every  elementary  school 
graduate,  the  maximum  percentage  that  could  possibly  be  en- 
rolled in  the  four  years  of  high  school  would  be  33.3  in  counties 
having  the  8-4  or  6-3-3  plan  and  36.4  per  cent  in  counties  organ- 
ized on  the  7-4  plan.  These  percentages  assume  that  there  is  a 
uniform  number  entering  school  each  year,  which  of  course  is 
not  the  case.     (See  Table  55.) 

The  ratio  of  number  belonging  in  the  white  high  schools  to  the 
combined  average  enrollment  in  high  and  elementary  schools  varied 
among  the  counties  from  20  to  34.4.  Counties  in  which  the  white 
elementary  school  enrollment  is  decreasing  more  than  in  the  aver- 
age county  show  a  higher  percentage  of  pupils  in  high  school  than 
counties  in  which  the  white  elementary  school  enrollment  is  in- 
creasing. Twenty-one  of  the  23  counties  showed  increases  from 
1939  to  1940  in  ratio  of  white  pupils  in  high  school.  (See 
Table  55.) 


Proportion  of  White  Pupils  in   High   School;   Graduates        SZ 


TABLE  55 

Ratio  of  "Number  Belonging"  in  Last  Four  Years  of  White  High  Schools  to 
"Number  Belonging"  in  White  Elementary  and  White  High  Schools  Combined 


County 

1924 

1938 

1939 

1940 

County 

1924 

1938 

1939 

1940 

County  Average .... 

St.  Mary's 

Cecil       

13.3 

3.0 
14.3 
18.8 

5.5 
18.9 
18.7 
15.2 
15.2 
10.2 
13.7 
19.9 
16.7 

23.8 

30.6 
28.5 
25.5 
28.3 
27.8 
28.7 
26.4 
28.3 
26.1 
25.5 
25.4 
24.7 

24.9 

32.1 
29.0 
27.8 
28.7 
29.0 
29.2 
27.5 
27.3 
27.3 
27.1 
26.4 
26.7 

25.9 

34.4 
30.8 
30.3 
30.1 
29.7 
29.5 
29.5 
29.1 
28.6 
28.1 
27.8 
27.7 

Harford 

14.8 
18.3 
14.9 
12.7 
13.5 
11.6 
11.0 
8.4 
13.9 
15.5 
11.1 

12.1 

13.2 

27.5 
25.9 
24.4 
24.7 
22.2 
24.1 
22.1 
21.3 
22.9 
22.4 
18.5 

22.4 

23.3 

28.0 
26.2 
25.5 
24.6 
23.9 
24.9 
23.5 
23.3 
23.7 
20.3 
19.1 

24.1 

24.6 

27.6 

Queen  Anne's 

Frederick 

Howard 

.•\llegany* 

Prince  George's    .  . 

Baltimore 

Garrett 

Montgomery* 

Calvert 

Washington* 

Baltimore  City*t.. 

State  Average 

27.1 
26.8 
25  6 

Caroline 

Charles    

25.3 
25.3 

Worcester 

Talbot 

Somerset 

Kent 

Anne  Arundel 

25.2 
24.3 
23.5 
20.9 
20.0 

Wicomico 

Dorchester 

25.0 
25.6 

*  County  has   6-3-3   or  8-4   plan   of  organization   as   against   7-4   or  6-5   plan   in    remaining 
counties. 

t  Vocational  classes  and  ninth  year  of  junior  high  school   included  with   the  senior  high 
school. 

NUMBER  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  INCREASES 

There  were  6,813  graduates  from  the  county  white  high  schools 
in  1940,  an  increase  of  507  over  the  preceding  year.  This  con- 
tinued the  upward  trend  noted  in  every  year  since  1919,  with  the 
exception  of  1935.    Of  the  graduates  3,017  were  boys  and  3,796 

TABLE  56 
Four- Year  White  High  School  Graduates  in  Maryland,  1919  to  1940 


Year 

23  Counties 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Baltimore 
City 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

323 

378 

470 

599 

686 

813 

929 

1,045 

1,071 

1,142 

1,339 

1 ,  534 

1,713 

1,772 

2,114 

2.220 

2.0.52 

2,283 

2.361 

2,566 

2.750 

3,017 

681 
772 
893 
1,034 
1,267 
1,405 
1,610 
1 ,  574 
1,816 
1,851 
2,056 
2,251 
2,491 
2.625 
2,807 
2,902 
2,787 
3.039 
3,111 
3,364 
3,556 
3,796 

1,004 
1,150 
1,363 
1 ,  633 
1,953 
2,218 
2.539 
2,619 
2,887 
2,993 
3,395 
3,785 
4,204 
4,397 
4,921 
5,122 
4,839 
5,322 
5,472 
5,930 
6,306 
6,813 

653 

698 

806 

948 

1,167 

1,348 

1,141 

1,450 

1 ,  .528 

1   503 

1929 

1   757 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1,775 
1,970 
2  167 

1933 

2  371 

1934 

2  485 

1935 

■>  469 

1936 

2  759 

1937 

2  865 

1938 

2,918 
a.3  006 

1939 

1940 

b3,080 

a  Includes    38    boys   and    39    girls    who    received    certificates    and    not    diplomas. 
b  Includes    17   boys    and    44    girls    who    received    certificates    and    not    diplomas. 
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were  girls.  Baltimore  City  also  showed  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  hig-h  school  graduates,  3,019  in  1940  compared  with  2,929  in 
1939.  The  Baltimore  City  figures  exclude  77  in  1939  and  61 
in  1940  who  completed  the  special  curriculum  and  who  received 
certificates  instead  of  diplomas.     (See  Table  56.) 

CHART  13 


NUMBER  OF  WHITE  BOYS  AMD  GIRLS  GRADDATED  FROM  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Total                                                                     1940                                             1 

County 

Baltimore 

Allegany 

Pr.  Geo.'s 

Mont. 

Wash. 

Frederick 

A.Arundel 

1939 

803 
674 
532 
551 
453 
432 
437 

1940 

895 
737 
573 
557 
516 

■■Boys                             IW//J  Girls 

.Jnmmmmm^^ 

^saimi/ttHMtutnttiiiiittMiitMitt/tiiMt  ^^^^^^^^h 

so9V///////////////////////////y 

////I 

''^mimfffffmmm                         ■ 

•^Wi'/ /////////////////////// ////a 

'Mn 

^S3/tumuiimHfiitMintit 

1 

501 

^!^HiU/tHiHt/i/illtilllitlh 

426 

lEC^^lHB^^BH 

^^wnwnnwwhiNiwi 

Harford 

290 

322 

^^www# 

I91'////////W////////1 

Carroll 

316 

^\^^W!lfM/////m 

Garrett 

215 

"^"^^^nnmm 

Cecil 

198 

^^^^^v/////h7Ii 

Wicomico 

223 

'^^'^^mmmA 

Dorch. 

187 

^'^^^wmum 

Caroline 

126 

'^'=>^f^Wfm 

Somerset 

117 

'^^'^^///m 

Worcester 

141 

147^ 

Talbot 

120 

'^'^mSh 

Howard 

103 

^^^  wfc 

Charles 

94 

113  ^///^ 

Kent 

100 

108^ 

Q.  Anne's 

91 

92aza 

St.  Mary' 

s    75 

77^7;! 

Calvert 

28 

47E3 

Baltimore 

\,iz-i^ 

City 

2,929 

3,019''i.4»fe* 

*  In    1939,   excludes   77,   and   in    1940,   excludes   61 :    17   boys   and   44   girls,   who   completed 
the   special    curriculum    and    received    certificates    instead    of   diplomas. 

For  1940  graduates  in  individual  high  schools,  see  Table  XXXII,  pages  364-369. 
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TO  Graduation 

The  number  of  t^raduates  varied  from  47  in  the  county  with 
the  smallest  to  895  in  the  county  with  the  largest  white  school 
population.  Twenty  counties  had  more  hig-h  school  graduates 
in  1940  than  1939.  In  every  county  except  one  the  number  of 
girls  graduated  exceeded  the  number  of  boys  graduated.  In 
Baltimore  City  there  were  1,523  boys  and  1,496  girls  graduated 
in  1940.  These  figures  exclude  17  boys  and  44  girls  who  com- 
pleted the  special  curriculum,  who  received  certificates  instead 
of  diplomas.     (See  Chart  13.) 


PERSISTENCE   TO   HIGH    SCHOOL    GRADUATION 

If  the  number  of  graduates  in  1940  is  compared  with  the  first 
year  enrollment  of  1936-37,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  rough 
estimate  of  persistence  to  high  school  graduation  of  those  who 
were  classified  as  in  the  first  year  of  high  school  in  1936-37. 
Although  the  first  year  enrollment  included  repeaters  of  the 
preceding  year,  these  were  partially  offset  by  the  pupils  who 
entered  high  school  after  the  first  year. 


TABLE  57 
Persistence  to  Graduation  by  County  White  High  School  Pupils 


Year 

First  Year 
Enrollment 

Per  Cent  of  Persistence  to  Graduation 
Four  Years  Later 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

1923 

5,756 

6,311 

6,772 

7,548 

7,895 

8,486 

8,587 

9,038 

9,777 

9,662 

10,548 

10,629 

11,062 

11.267 

11,267 

45.3 
45.7 
44.2 
45.0 
47.9 
49.5 
51.2 
54.4 
52.4 
50.1 
50.5 
51.5 
53.6 
56.0 
62.5 

38.4 
36.0 
35.6 
38.2 
40.3 
42.2 
42.9 
47.1 
44.8 
42.1 
42.6 
44.7 
46.0 

51.8 

1924 

54.5 

1925 

52.0 

1926 

50.9 

1927 

55.0 

1928 

56.3 

1929 

58.9 

1930 

61.6 

1931 

60.2 

1932 

58.3 

1933 

58.6 

1934 

1935 

58.2 
61.4 

1936 

1937 

48.6 
56.3 

63.4 
68.6 

The  average  per  cent  of  persistence  to  high  school  graduation 
in  1940  was  62.5,  which  included  56.3  for  boys  and  68.6  per  cent 
for  girls  in  county  white  high  schools.  This  was  a  higher  per- 
sistence for  boys  and  girls  than  was  shown  in  any  year  previously 
reported.     (See  Table  57.) 

Among  the  counties  the  percentage  of  persistence  ranged  from 
49.1  to  77.  All  counties  except  one  showed  gains  in  1940  over 
the  1939  persistence.  For  boys  the  range  in  per  cent  of  persis- 
tence ran  from  43.2  to  76.9  and  for  girls  from  55.7  to  90.     In 
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every  county  except  Caroline  and  Somerset  the  percentage  of 
persistence  to  high  school  graduation  was  higher  for  girls  than 
for  boys.     (See  Chart  14.) 


CHART  14 


Persistence  to  Graduation  ;  Estimates  op  Survival  Thru  School    87 

Persistence  in  school  may  also  be  estimated  by  dividing  the 
enrollment  in  each  grade  by  the  largest  number  in  any  age 
group,  as  show^n  in  the  biennial  age-grade  studies.  Of  every 
100  white  entrants  to  the  first  grade  in  the  county  schools  it  is 
estimated  that  47  reached  the  first  year  of  high  school  in  the 
fall  of  1921,  compared  with  79  in  the  fall  of  1937  and  89  in 
the  fall  of  1939.  Corresponding  estimates  of  survival  to  the 
fourth  year  of  high  school  indicated  gains  for  each  100  entrants 
to  the  first  grade,  from  15  in  1921  to  44  in  1937  and  52  in  1939. 
(See  top  part  of  Table  58.) 

Estimates  of  survival  for  boys  are  considerably  below  those  for 
girls  as  is  evident  in  comparing  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of 
Table  58. 

TABLE  58 

Estimated   Survival*   of  Maryland   County   White  Pupils,   Boys   and   Girls, 
to  Grades  6  and  7  and  the  High  School  Years,  1939  Compared  with 

Earlier  Years 


Grade 

High  School  Year 

Year 

6 

7 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

County  White  Pupils 

1921 

93 

100 
100 

78 

95 
100 

47 

79 
89 

29 

63 
73 

20 

54 
60 

15 

1937 

1939 

44 
52 

County  White  Boys 

1923. 

1931. 

1935. 
1937. 
1939. 

1923. 

1931. 

1935. 
1937. 
1939. 


91 

100 

100 
100 
100 


93 
92 
98 


43 

66 

79 
76 
87 


50 

57 
57 
68 


19 

38 

45 
47 
55 


13 

27 

34 
37 
45 


County  White  Girls 


100 

99 

100 
100 
100 


82 


98 

98 

100 


51 

68 

82 
82 
89 


36 

57 


68 
70 


30 

47 

55 
62 
65 


24 

39 

46 
52 
57 


*  Obtained  by  dividing  grade  or  year  enrollment  by  largest  age  group. 


The  number  of  white  public  school  pupils  of  each  age  is  in- 
included  in  Table  X,  page  341.  The  largest  number  for  any  age  is 
shown  in  italics. 
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INCREASE  IN   GIRLS   ENTERING   TEACHERS   COLLEGES 

The  number  of  1940  county  girl  high  school  graduates  entering 
the  three  Maryland  State  teachers  colleges  in  the  fall  of  1940  was 
141,  a  decrease  of  38  under  the  preceding  year.  These  represented 
3.7  per  cent  of  the  girls  graduated  from  county  high  schools  in  1940, 
compared  with  4.9  per  cent  the  preceding  year.     (See  Chart  15.) 

CHART  15 


imiTE  GIRL  GRADUATES  OF  PUHLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
ENTERING  ilARYLAND  TEACHERS  COLLEGES  THE  FALL  FOLLOVaNG  GRADUATION 

County 

Number 
1938  1939 

1940 

Per  Cent 
1939  1940 

County 
Average 

Vi'lcomico 
Worcester 

151 

18 
9 

179 

20 
4 

141 

14 
5 

4.9^liil^H 

Allegany 

29 

32 

28 

8 . 6  ESHI^^I^I^l 

Talbot 

- 

4 

4 

6.1  ^■■§■■1 

Q.  Anne's 

3 

9 

3 

18.4BSHHIHI 

Cecil 

9 

5 

6 

3.9SSHHI^^H 

Dorchester 

3 

6 

5 

5.3^HHHI 

Kent 

7 

- 

3 

-  E^^^^^H 

Frederick 

2 

11 

13 

4.^EE^HHH 

Somerset 

6 

7 

4 

lo.sKQHH^H 

Baltimore 

29 

28 

23 

6.2QE^^HHH 

Caroline 

4 

7 

3 

s-^EBHBHI 

A.  Arundel 

5 

6 

9 

2.5QHIHi 

Calvert 

.1 

2 

1 

io.5BH^HI 

Washington 

7 

9 

9 

s.eEBI^H 

Garrett 

2 

4 

3 

3.3B^H 

Harford 

10 

10 

4 

5.8QH 

Howard 

- 

3 

1 

4.3CI 

Carroll 

1 

3 

2 

1.7|S| 

Itontgomery 

2 

8 

1 

2. 90 

Charles 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Pr. George's 

1 

- 

- 

- 

St.   Mary's 

- 

1 

- 

2.3 

Balto.    City 

83 

54 

48 

3.eE0i^li 

State 

234 

233 

189 

4.5ESHH 

For  1940  data  for  individual  high  schools,  see  Table  XXXII,  pages  364-369. 
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The  1940  girl  graduates  entering  State  teachers  colleges  ranged 
from  none  at  all  from  3  counties  and  less  than  2  per  cent  from  3 
counties  to  12.8  per  cent  of  Wicomico's  graduates.  The  largest 
numbers  entered  from  the  counties  in  which  the  teachers  colleges 
are  located.  Only  five  counties  sent  a  larger  number  of  1940  grad- 
uates than  of  1939  girl  graduates  to  Maryland  State  teachers  colleges. 
(See  Chart  15.) 

Baltimore  City  sent  48  graduates  of  1940  to  Towson  State  Teachers 
College,  a  decrease  of  6  under  the  number  of  1939  graduates.  There 
were  189  girl  graduates  of  1940  from  the  county  and  City  public 
white  high  schools  who  entered  the  State  teachers  colleges  in 
September,   1940.     (See  Chart  15.) 

Similar  data  for  1940  boy  graduates  indicated  71  entrants  to  the 
State  teachers  colleges  of  whom  61  came  from  15  counties  and  10 
from  Baltimore  City  as  against  79  and  17,  respectively,  for  the 
preceding  year.  With  the  exception  of  Dorchester  the  largest  num- 
ber of  county  boys  who  entered  came  from  the  counties  in  which  the 
State  teachers  colleges  are  located.     (See  Table  59.) 


TABLE  59 

Boy  Graduates  from  White  Public  High  Schools  Entering  Maryland  State 
Teachers  Colleges,  1940 


County 

Total 
Number 
White 
Boy 
Grad- 
uates 

Boy  Graduates 
Entering  Mary- 
land Teachers 
Colleges 

County 

Total 
Number 
White 
Boy 
Grad- 
uates 

Boy  Graduates 
Entering  Mary- 
land Teachers 
Colleges 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Total  and  County 
Average 

3,017 

36 

101 

90 

74 

64 

113 

321 

76 

61 

3 
8 
6 

4 
3 

5 
14 

2 

2.0 

8.3 
7.9 
6.7 
5.4 
4.7 
4.4 
4.4 
2.6 

42 

47 
243 

61 
380 

94 
233 

1,540 

4,557 

1 
1 

4 
1 
6 
1 
2 

10 

71 

2.4 

Kent             

2.1 

Queen  Anne's.  .  .  . 

Washington 

Talbot    

1.6 
1.6 

Dorchester 

Baltimore 

Cecil       

1.6 
1.1 

Somerset 

Garrett 

Frederick 

Baltimore  City. . . 
State 

.9 

Allegany 

.6 

1.6 

OCCUPATIONS  IN  1939-40  OF  1939  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

The  discussion  on  entrants  to  the  State  teachers  colleges  was 
concerned  with  graduates  of  1940.  In  order  to  follow  up  on  occu- 
pations of  graduates  during  1939-40  it  was  necessary  to  investigate 
activities  of  the  1939  white  county  graduates  who  numbered  2,750 
boys  and  3,556  girls.  Of  the  boys  graduated  there  were  761  or 
27.7  per  cent,  and  of  the  1939  girl  graduates  1,118  or  31.4  per  cent, 
who  continued  their  education  in   1939-40.     On  the  other  hand, 
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254  boys  or  9.2  per  cent  and  1,133  girls  or  31.9  per  cent  of  the  1939 
county  graduates  were  reported  as  staying  or  working  at  home  or 
married  the  year  following  graduation.     (See   Tables  60  and  61.) 


TABLE  60 

Comparison  of  Number  and  Per  Cent  of  County  White  High  School  Graduates 
Continuing  Education  or  Staying  or  Working  at  Home  Year 
Following  Graduation,  1926  to  1939 


Graduates 

OP 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


Total  Number 
of  Graduates 


Boys 


1,045 
1,071 
1,142 
1,339 
1,534 
1,713 
1,772 
2,114 
2,223 
2,052 
2,283 
2,361 
2,566 
2,750 


Girls 


1 ,  574 
1,816 
1,851 
2,056 
2,251 
2,491 
2,625 
2,807 
2,904 
2,787 
3,039 
3,111 
3,364 
3,556 


Number 


Continuing 
Education 


Boys 


507 
472 
480 
527 
542 
574 
471 
469 
522 
498 
613 
652 
745 
761 


Girls 


856 

913 

947 

1,051 

1,031 

953 

820 

701 

803 

800 

980 

1,078 

1,114 

1,118 


Staying  or 

Working  at 

Home,  Married 


Eoys 


99 
118 
125 
223 
361 
495 
417 
473 
367 
244 
354 
347 
254 


Girls 


323 

417 

432 

455 

694 

994 

1,321 

1,453 

1,348 

1,172 

1,036 

1,081 

1,249 

1,133 


Per  Cent 


Continuing 
Education 


Boys 


48.8 
44.1 
41.8 
39.3 
35.3 
33.5 
26.6 
22.2 
23.5 
24.3 
26.9 
27.6 
29.0 
27.7 


Girls 


54.3 
50.3 
51.2 
51.3 
45.8 
38.2 
31.2 
25.0 
27.7 
28.7 
32.3 
34.7 
33.1 
31.4 


Staying  or 

Working  at 

Home,  Married 


Boys 

Girls 

8.5 

20.5 

9.3 

22.9 

10.3 

23.3 

9.3 

22.1 

21.5 

28.7 

21.2 

39.8 

27.9 

50.4 

21.1 

51.8 

21.2 

46.4 

17.9 

42.0 

10.7 

34.0 

15.0 

34.7 

13.5 

37.1 

9.2 

31.9 

The  number  of  white  county  boys  and  girls  continuing  their 
education  beyond  high  school  graduation  in  1939-40  is  the  largest 
ever  reported,  considerably  higher  than  in  1929  and  1930,  the  years 
preceding  the  depression,  which  showed  the  largest  numbers  up  to 
that  time.  In  1939-40,  there  was  an  increase  of  16  boys  and  4 
girls  over  the  corresponding  numbers  for  the  preceding  year  who 
went  on  studying  after  graduation.     (See  Table  60.) 

The  per  cent  of  county  white  high  school  graduates  who  con- 
tinued their  education  the  year  following  graduation  decreased 
gradually  from  1926  to  1933  and  showed  slight  gains  from  1933  to 
1938  for  boys  and  from  1933  to  1937  for  girls,  since  which  years  the 
percentages  have  declined.  There  were  49  per  cent  of  the  white 
boys  and  54  per  cent  of  the  white  girls  graduated  in  1926  who  followed 
their  high  school  course  with  further  study.  These  percentages 
dropped  to  22  for  boys  and  25  for  girls  in  1933,  after  which  they 
increased  gradually  with  29  per  cent  for  boys  graduated  in  1938, 
and  35  per  cent  for  girls  graduated  in  1937.  Since  these  dates  there 
has  been  a  lowering  in  the  percentages  to  28  for  boys  and  31  for 
girls  graduated  in  1939.     (See  Table  60.) 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  number  and  per  cent  of  boys  staying  or 
working  at  home  the  year  following  graduation  increased  steadily 
for  graduates  of  the  years  1926  to  1932  and  fluctuated  thereafter 
with  254  of  the  1939  graduates  at  home  during  1939-40.  The  boy 
graduates  at  home  the  year  following  graduation  ranged  between 
8.5  per  cent  of  the  boys  graduated  in  1927  and  27.9  for  those  grad- 
uated in  1932,  since  which  year  with  the  exception  of  1937  and  1938 
there  has  been  a  gradual  decline  to  9.2  per  cent  for  the  graduates 
of  1939.     (See  Table  60.) 

The  rise  and  fall  in  number  staying  or  working  at  home  for  girls 
who  graduated  during  the  period  from  1926  to  1939  are  similar  to 
those  for  boys  except  that  the  maximum  number  at  home  was  reached 
for  1933  rather  than  for  1932  graduates.  The  girls  who  stayed  or 
worked  at  home  the  year  following  graduation  increased  from  20.5 
per  cent  for  those  graduated  in  1926  to  51.8  for  graduates  of  1933, 
dropped  to  34  for  1936  graduates,  increased  to  37  per  cent  for  1938 
and  decreased  to  32  per  cent  for  1939  girl  graduates.    (See  Table  60.) 


TABLE  61 

Occupations  of  1939  Graduates  as  Reported  by  Principals  of  County  White 

Higli  Schools,  1939-40 


Occupations 


Number 


Boys 


Girls 


Per  Cent 


Boys 


Girls 


Continuing  Education 

Liberal  Arts,  Colleges  and  Universities 

State  Teachers  Colleges 

Dentistry,  Agriculture,  Pharmacy,  Law,  Pre-Mnd. . 

Engineering 

Home  Economics,  Physical  Education 

Commercial  or  Vocational  Schools 

Military  Academies 

College  Preparatory  Schools 

Post-Graduate  High  School  Courses 

Art  or  Music  Schools 

Hospitals  for  Training 

Staying  at  Home 

Working  in  Own  or  Others'  Homes 

Married 

Clerks  in  Stores,  Salesmen  and  Saleswomen,  Business 

Manual,  Manufacturing,  Mechanical 

Farmers,  Fishermen,  Florists,  C.  C.  C 

Office  Work  and  Communication 

Transportation,  Chauffeur 

Army,  Navy,  Marines,  Aviation 

Beauty  Parlor,  Barber  Shop 

Actors,  Artists,  Dancers,  Musicians 

Waitresses 

Motion  Pictures:  Assistants,  Ushers,  etc 

Miscellaneous  and  Unknown 

Total 


761 

356 

72 
29 
38 

iss 

9 
71 
25 

6 


114 
140 

'360 

447 

308 

137 

73 

79 

3 

4 

"io 

314 


1,118 


324 
181 


16 
369 

"32 
21 
32 

143 

488 
386 
259 
320 
105 

423 


44 

7 

84 

1 

321 


27.7 

13.0 
2.6 
1.1 

1.4 

5.6 
.3 

2.6 
.9 
.2 


4.1 
5.1 

isii 

16.2 

11.2 

5.0 

2.7 

2.9 

.1 

.1 

".i 
11.4 


9.1 
5.1 


.4 
10.4 

"  .9 
.6 
.9 

4.0 

13.7 

10.9 

7.3 

9.0 

3.0 

ii!9 


1.2 
.2 

2.4 

"9!6 


2,750 


100.0 


100.0 
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In  addition  to  those  1939  graduates  who  were  at  home  or  at 
school,  there  were  360  boys  and  320  girls  employed  as  clerks  or 
salespeople,  13.1  and  9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  boy  and 
girl  graduates,  respectively,  447  boys  and  105  girls  in  shops 
or  factories,  16.2  and  3  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  graduated; 
308  boys  on  farms,  in  the  water  industries,  or  in  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  11.2  per  cent  of  the  boys  graduated;  and 
137  boys  and  423  girls  doing  office  work,  5  and  11.9  per  cent  of 
the  boys  and  girls  graduated,  respectively.  Various  occupations^ 
were  reported  for  the  remaining  white  county  1939  graduates 
during  1939-40.     (See  Table  61.) 

Occupations  of  Graduates  in  Individual  Counties 

The  occupations  of  1939  graduates  in  1939-40  varied  considerably 
among  the  counties.  As  few  as  13  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  18  per 
cent  of  the  girls  in  one  county  who  graduated  in  1939  continued 
education  in  1939-40  in  school  or  college  or  hospital,  while  at  the 
opposite  extreme  55  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  53  per  cent  of  the 
girls  in  another  county  were  able  to  supplement  their  education 
after  high  school  graduation.     (See  Table  62.) 

From  individual  counties  at  one  extreme  as  few  as  3  per  cent  of 
the  boys  and  2  per  cent  of  the  girls  and  at  the  other  extreme  as 
many  as  37  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  27  per  cent  of  the  girls  went  to 
liberal  arts  colleges  and  universities.  Teachers  colleges  and  schools 
for  teacher  training  had  no  boy  entrants  from  eight  counties  and  no 
girl  entrants  from  three  counties,  in  contrast  with  as  many  as  21  per 
cent  of  the  boys  and  as  many  as  19  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  other 
counties.  Commercial  and  vocational  schools  attracted  no  boys 
from  three  counties  and  three  per  cent  of  the  girls  as  compared  with 
17  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  26  per  cent  of  the  girls  from  other  counties. 
No  boys  from  three  counties  and  no  girls  from  seven  counties  re- 
turned for  postgraduate  high  school  work  or  found  it  necessary  to 
attend  college  preparatory  schools,  but  as  many  as  14  per  cent  of 
the  boys  and  10  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  other  counties  continued 
study  at  high  school  level  after  graduation.  From  only  one  county 
were  there  no  girls  who  entered  hospitals  for  training  as  nurses, 
while  11  per  cent  of  the  girls  from  one  county  entered  training. 

The  location  of  institutions  of  higher  education  in  close  proximity 
to  the  homes  of  the  graduates,  financial  status,  faith  in  the  avail- 
ability of  better  positions  for  those  with  advanced  training,  interest 
in  further  education  fostered  by  teachers,  parents  and  friends,  and 
lack  of  vacancies,  all  probably  were  factors  in  determining  whether 
graduates  continued  their  education  beyond  high  school  graduation. 
(See  Table  62.) 

The  1939  graduates  staying  or  working  at  home,  including 
married  girls  not  working  outside  the  home,  varied  from  no  boys 
to  23  per  cent  in  two  counties  and  for  girls  from  20  to  59  per  cent. 
(See  Table  62.) 
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The  extremes  for  boys  working  at  farming,  fishing,  forestry, 
or  in  C.C.C.  camps  were  5  and  45  per  cent.  Boy  graduates 
engaged  as  clerks  in  stores  or  as  salesmen  ranged  from  none  to 
29  per  cent  among  the  counties,  while  the  corresponding  extreme 
percentages  for  girls  were  2  and  17  per  cent.  The  minimum 
and  maximum  percentages  for  boys  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  mining,  and  building  trades  were  0  and  38  per  cent. 
No  girls  were  reported  as  factory  workers  in  ten  counties,  while 
there  were  22  per  cent  in  Harford  County  which  had  the  highest 
proportion. 

At  one  extreme  no  graduates  were  working  in  offices  or  as 
telephone  or  telegraph  operators,  while  13  per  cent  of  the  boys  and 
24  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  another  county  were  employed  in  these 
fields.  The  business  of  transportation,  including  work  on  rail- 
roads and  acting  as  chauffeurs,  attracted  none  of  the  boys  in  three 
counties  and  16  per  cent  from  one  county.  No  girl  graduates 
from  four  counties  became  waitresses,  while  in  one  county  8 
per  cent  of  the  girls  followed  this  occupation.  No  boys  from  one 
county  went  into  the  army,  navy,  or  aviation,  while  from  another, 
11  per  cent  entered  these  services.  Beauty  parlor  work  was 
engaged  in  by  no  girls  from  ten  counties  while  7  per  cent  of  the 
girl  graduates  in  one  county  took  up  this  type  of  work.  (See 
Table  62.) 

The  high  school  principals  of  two  counties  reported  the  occupa- 
tions of  every  one  of  their  white  graduates  in  1939,  while  at 
the  opposite  extreme  one  county  reported  as  "other  and  unknown" 
the  occupations  of  28  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  another  of  23  per 
cent  of  the  girls.  Several  of  the  counties  having  a  large  propor- 
tion whose  occupations  were  "other  or  unknown"  have  a  popula- 
tion which  moves  about  a  great  deal.     (See  Table  62.) 

Occupations  of  1939  White  Graduates  of  Baltimore  City  High  Schools 

Of  2,900  white  graduates  of  Baltimore  City  senior  high  schools 
in  February  and  June,  1939,  those  who  repHed  to  questionnaires 
indicated  the  following  occupations  during  1939-40.  Five  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  or  18.6  per  cent  attended  colleges  or  universities, 
71  or  2.4  per  cent  entered  teachers  colleges,  151  or  5.2  per  cent 
entered  business  colleges,  57  or  2  per  cent  registered  for  full-time 
special  courses,  46  or  1.6  per  cent  chose  to  enter  hospitals  to  train 
for  nursing,  and  16  returned  to  high  school  for  postgraduate 
work,  making  a  total  of  879  or  30.4  continuing  their  education 
as  a  major  activity. 

Of  the  remainder,  948  or  32.7  per  cent  were  employed,  224  or 
7.7  per  cent  were  at  home  or  unemployed,  and  849  or  29.2  per  cent 
did  not  reply  to  the  questionnaire. 
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Maryland  Colleges  Attended  by  1939  County  Graduates 

The  1939  county  graduates  attended  Maryland  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  1939-40  in  greatest  numbers  if  they  were  lo- 
cated in  the  county  or  adjacent  to  that  of  the  residence  of  the 
graduates.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  the  large  enrollment  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  from  Baltimore  County.  (See 
Table  63.) 

The  colleges  are  listed  in  Table  63,  from  left  to  right,  according 
to  size  of  county  enrollment.  Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  county 
boys  and  22  per  cent  of  the  girls  who  entered  Maryland  colleges 
went  to  the  University  of  Maryland.  The  State  teachers  colleges 
attracted  19  per  cent  of  the  county  boys  and  43  per  cent  of  the 
girls  who  went  to  Maryland  colleges.  Western  Maryland  College 
attracted  eight  per  cent  of  the  county  boys  and  girls  who  were 
entrants  to  Maryland  colleges  in  September  1939.    (See  Table  63.) 

ENROLLMENT  OF  COUNTY  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS  BY  YEAR 

The  county  enrollment  in  the  first  year  of  high  school  showed 
steadily  mounting  figures  from  1925  to  1936,  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  decrease  in  1932,  still  apparent  in  the  third  and  fourth 
year  enrollments  in  1934  and  1935.  Although  both  the  first  and 
second  year  enrollment  in  1938  and  the  fourth  year  enrollment 
in  1939  showed  slight  decreases  under  the  figures  of  the  preceding 
year,  the  enrollment  reached  its  peak  for  every  high  school  class 
in  1940.  From  1925  to  1940  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  enrollment 
was  80  in  the  first  year,  126  in  the  second  year,  154  in  the  third 
year  and  172  in  the  fourth  year,  compared  with  an  average 
increase  of  120  per  cent  in  enrollment  for  all  four  years.  (See 
Table  64.) 

TABLE  64 

Enrollment  in  Each  Year  of  Last  Four  Years  of  Maryland  County  White 
High  Schools,  by  Year,  1925-1940 


Year 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Post- 
Graduates 

Total 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

6.772 

7,558 

7,871 

8,487 

8 ,  .587 

9,038 

9,777 

9,662 

10,548 

10.629 

11,072 

11.267 

11,267 

11,256 

12,064 

12,206 

4,453 
4,777 
5,363 
5,636 
6,100 
6,292 
6,969 
7,636 
7,658 
8,016 
8,162 
8,749 
8,907 
8,883 
9,332 
10,073 

3,281 
3,610 
3,856 
4,257 
4,694 
5,080 
5,490 
6,070 
6,720 
6,381 
6,731 
6,927 
7,456 
7,586 
8,062 
8,352 

2,732 
2,748 
3,067 
3,178 
3,612 
3,981 
4,338 
4,646 
5,207 
5,404 
5,110 
5,526 
5,675 
6,080 
6,478 
7,441 

"26 

21 

153 

169 

91 

153 

127 

93 

113 

198 

186 

17,238 
18,693 
20,157 
21,558 
22,993 
24,417 
26,595 

1932 

28,167 

1933 

1934 

30,302 
30,521 

1935   

31,228 

1936 

32,596 

1937 

1938 

33,398 
33,918 

1939 

36,134 

1940 

37,858 

For  enrollment  in   individual  high   schools,  see  Table  XXXII,   pages   364-3 
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County  White  High  School  Enrollment  by  Year  and  Subject 

SUBJECTS  OFFERED  IN  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

There  were  increases  from  1939  to  1940  in  the  number  of 
county  white  high  school  boys  and  girls  taking  every  subject, 
except  French,  and  boys  taking  Latin.  Increases  in  1940  over 
1939  occurred  in  per  cent  of  boys  taking  industrial  work,  agri- 
culture, and  science,  and  in  per  cent  of  girls  enrolled  for  home 
economics  and  music,  and  for  boys  and  girls  taking  social  studies, 
commercial  subjects,  physical  education  and  art.    (See  Table  65.) 

TABLE  6.5 

Distribution  of  Enrollment,  ExclriHinf;  Duplicates  and  Withdrawals  for  Re- 
moval, Transfer,  Commitment  or  Death,  in  Last  Four  Years  of  Maryland 
County  High  Schools  by  Subjects  Taken,  for  Year  Ending  June  .30,  1940 


Subject 


Number  Enrolled 

Per  Cent 

Number 

of  High 

Schools 

Offering 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Subject 

18,002 

19,856 

149 

17,830 

19,575 

99.0 

98.6 

149 

15,108 

16,564 

83.9 

83.4 

149 

13,593 

13,378 

75.5 

67.4 

149 

12.539 

11,728 

69.7 

59.1 

149 

2,115 

3,328 

11.7 

16.8 

82 

1,468 

2,594 

8.2 

13.1 

111 

33 

48 

.2 

.2 

2 

5 

5 

1 

10,307 

64 

57.3 

.3 

97 

9,415 

64 

52.3 

.3 

96 

892 

5.0 

13 

11,823 

.59.5 

124 

8,903 

44.8 

89 

2,920 

14.7 

63 

2,344 

11 

13.0 

.1 

60 

4,535 

7,012 

25.2 

35.3 

76 

8,216 

8,168 

45.6 

41.1 

56 

7,978 

10,585 

44.3 

53.3 

115 

1,836 

2,254 

10.2 

11.4 

54 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  Enroll- 
ment Enrolled 
in  Schools 

Which  Offer 
Each  Subject 


Total 

English 

Social  Studies 

Science 

Mathematics 

Latin 

French 

Spanish 

German 

Industrial 

Arts 

Education 

Home  Economics. . 

General 

Vocational 

Agriculture    

Commercial 

Physical  Education 

Music 

Art 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

80.5 

87.5 

4.6 

1.9 

85.4 

82.1 

23.1 

96.5 

78.4 

40.1 

31.4 

79.2 

66.0 

89.5 

55.9 


For  enrollment  in   individual   higrh  schools,   see   Table  XXXIII,   pages   370-375. 

Since  English  is  a  required  subject  for  four  years,  all  pupils, 
except  postgraduates  and  irregulars,  were  enrolled.  Of  the 
38,459  pupils  enrolled  in  English  courses,  31.5  per  cent  were  tak- 
ing first  year  work,  26.6  per  cent  second  year,  22  per  cent  third 
year,  19  per  cent  fourth  year  English,  and  the  remainder  were 
enrolled  for  English  V,  journalism  and  public  speaking.  There 
was  a  smaller  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys  taking  English  in 
the  first  year,  and  a  higher  proportion  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years,  indicating  greater  persistence  of  girls  in  completing  the 
work  of  later  years.     (See  Table  66.) 

Social  studies  were  taken  in  1939-40  by  84  per  cent  of  the  boys 
and  83.4  per  cent  of  the  girls.  During  the  four-year  course  at 
least  two  units  of  social  studies,  one  of  which  must  be  United 
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TABLE  66 

County  White  High  School  Enrollment  in  English  Excluding  Withdrawals  for 

Removal,  Transfer  and  Death  Distributed  by  Year  of  English 

Taken  in  1939-40 


Year 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

I 

12,104 

10,215 

8,573 

7,239 

40 

168 

120 

6,110 

4,879 

4,004 

3,253 

4 

78 

34 

5,994 

5,336 

4,569 

3,986 

36 

90 

86 

31.5 

26.6 

22.3 

18.8 

.1 

.4 

.3 

33.3 
26.6 
21.8 
17.7 

'".i 
.2 

29.8 

II 

26.6 

Ill 

22.7 

IV 

19.8 

V 

.2 

Public  Speaking 

Journalism 

.5 

.4 

Total 

38,459 

18,362 

20,097 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

States  history,  are  required,  but  most  of  the  pupils  take  three 
and  even  four  units  in  the  fields  of  history,  civics,  and  economics. 
(See  Table  65  and  Table  72,  page  108.) 

Over  75  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  67  per  cent  of  the  county 
white  high  school  girls  took  work  in  science  in  1939-40.  For  the 
general  course  only  one  unit  of  science  is  required,  while  for  the 
academic  course  two  units  are  required.  Many  pupils,  however, 
elect  from  one  to  three  more  units  of  science  than  are  required 
during  the  high  school  course.  (See  Table  65  and  Table  73, 
page  109.) 

Mathematics  was  taken  by  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  boys  and 
by  59  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  1939-40.  During  the  four-year 
general  course  only  one  unit  of  mathematics  is  required,  while 
two  units  are  necessary  in  the  academic  course.  But,  in  many 
cases,  especially  among  the  boys,  two,  three  and  in  a  few  instances, 
four  years  of  work  in  mathematics  are  pursued.  (See  Table  65 
and  Table  74,  page  111.) 


Enrollment  in  Foreign  Languages  Shows  Little  Change 

In  1940,  Latin  was  taught  in  82  county  white  schools  which 
took  care  of  over  80  per  cent  of  the  high  school  enrollment.  Al- 
though the  total  high  school  enrollment  in  the  counties  in  1940 
was  2.2  times  what  it  was  in  1925,  the  number  of  pupils  taking 
Latin  has  not  shown  great  variation.  The  white  enrollment 
taking  Latin  was  at  its  minimum  in  1938,  with  5,270,  and  at  its 
maximum  in  1932,  with  6,242.  The  1940  enrollment  of  5,443  was 
only  34  more  than  that  of  1925  and  173  more  than  the  1938  en- 
rollment. Apparently  there  is  a  relatively  stable  yiumber  of  boys 
and  girls  who  continue  to  study  Latin,  because  of  the  traditional 
value  attributed  to  it,  or  bet^ause  it  is  the  only  foreign  language 
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oflfered  in  certain  smaller  high  schools.  Pupils  taking  Latin 
represented  14.4  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  1940  compared 
with  31  per  cent  in  1925.  In  1940  slightly  less  than  17  per  cent 
of  the  county  high  school  girls  took  Latin  in  contrast  with  less 
than  12  per  cent  of  the  boys.     (See  Tables  65  and  67.) 

TABLE  67 

Enrollment  of  Maryland  County  White  High  School  Pupils  in  the  Foreign 
Languages*  for  Years  Ending  June  30,  1925  to  1940 


Latin 

French 

Spanish 

German 

Year  Ending  June  30 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

1925 

2,076 

3,333 

1,411 

2,306 

38 

39 

8 

10 

1926 

2,154 

3.497 

1,400 

2,428 

31 

29 

6 

2 

1927 

2.335 

3,535 

1,379 

2,532 

24 

17 

1928 

2,494 

3,510 

1,420 

2,690 

19 

10 

1929 

2,271 

3,475 

1,656 

2,751 

34 

26 

1930 

2,338 
2,534 

3,446 
3,684 

1 ,  567 
1,598 

2,713 
2,786 

46 
22 

57 
13 

1931 

1932 

2.559 

3,683 

1,76^ 

2.967 

53 

26 

1933 

2,421 

3.713 

1,989 

3,237 

46 

26 

1934 

2,460 

3,746 

1,8.50 

3,149 

30 

28 

1935 

2,272 

3,409 

1,601 

2,966 

36 

52 

1936 

2,106 

3,208 

1,604 

2,872 

36 

48 

1937 

2.141 

3,218 

1,589 

2,617 

36 

29 

10 

3 

1938 

2.115 

3,155 

1 ,  545 

2,664 

34 

20 

27 

10 

1939 

2,249 

3.276 

1,547 

2,663 

25 

29 

17 

5 

1940 

2,115 

3,328 

1,468 

2,594 

33 

48 

5 

5 

*  Excluding  duplicates  and  withdrawals  for  removal,  transfer,   commitment  and  death. 
For  enrollment  in   individual  high   schools,  see  Table   XXXIII,   pages   370-375. 

French  which  was  offered  in  111  schools  attended  by  87.5  per 
cent  of  the  1940  enrollment  shows  trends  similar  to  those  of 
Latin.  In  1925  there  were  3,717  county  white  high  school  pupils 
taking  French.  This  increased  to  a  maximum  of  5,226  in  1933 
followed  by  decreases  which  have  left  the  number  in  1940  at 
4,062.  The  French  enrollment  in  1940  included  10.7  per  cent  of 
county  white  high  school  pupils  as  against  22  per  cent  enrolled 
for  French  in  1925.  In  1940,  8  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  13 
per  cent  of  the  county  high  school  girls  took  French.  (See  Tables 
65  and  67.) 

Two  county  high  schools  offered  Spanish  to  81  pupils  in  1940 
and  in  one  school  10  pupils  studied  German.  (See  Tables  65  and 
67.) 


Increased   Enrollment   in   Industrial    Arts,  Trade  and   Industrial   Work, 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 

In  1940  industrial  arts  and  or  trade  and  industrial  work  were 
taught  in  97  county  high  schools  enrolling  over  85  per  cent  of 
all  county  white  high  school  boys.  Industrial  arts  was  offered  in 
96  schools,  and  trade  and  industrial  education  in  13.    Of  the  total 
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number  of  white  high  school  boys  52.3  per  cent  took  industrial 
arts  and  5  per  cent  studied  trade  and  industrial  education.  (See 
Table  65.) 

In  1940  there  were  82  senior  or  regular  four-year  high  schools 
which  offered  courses  in  industrial  arts,  four  of  which  had  a  one- 
year  course,  14  a  two-year  offering,  19  three  years  of  industrial 
arts  and  45  four  years  of  work  in  this  subject.  These  figures  do 
not  include  14  junior  or  second  group  high  schools  which  gave 
industrial  arts  courses.  The  classes  were  offered  from  two  to 
six  periods  a  week. 

Four-year  courses  in  trade  and  industrial  education  were 
offered  in  one  school,  three-year  courses  in  nine  schools,  a  two- 
year  course  in  one  school  and  a  one-year  course  in  two  schools. 

There  has  been  considerable  growth  in  interest  in  industrial 
arts  since  1925,  when  the  enrollment  was  4,338.  Each  year  until 
1931,  with  the  exception  of  1926,  more  boys  were  given  instruc- 
tion in  shop  work.  After  the  drop  to  6,041  in  1932,  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  until  the  maximum  enrollment  of  9,415 
was  found  in  1940.  Trade  and  industrial  work  for  fifteen  pe- 
riods a  week  was  selected  by  892  white  county  boys  in  13  high 
schools  in  1940.  The  enrollment  was  only  69  in  1929.  (See 
Tables  65  and  68  and  Charts  16  and  17.) 

In  1940,  agriculture  was  taught  in  60  schools  enrolling  over 
31  per  cent  of  all  county  white  high  schools  boys.  There  were 
four  more  schools  and  295  more  white  boys  enrolled  for  agricul- 
ture in  1940  than  in  1939.  Of  the  60  schools  in  which  instruction 
in  agriculture  was  given,  15  offered  a  two-year  course,  11  a 
three-year  course,  and  34  a  four-year  course.  Agriculture  was 
taken  by  13  per  cent  of  the  boys  enrolled  in  county  white  high 
schools.  The  enrollment  of  2,355  taking  agriculture  in  1940 
was  2.76  times  the  enrollment  of  853  in  1925.  (See  Tables  65  and 
68.) 

Home  economics,  general  and  vocational,  was  taught  in  1940  in 
124  schools  enrolling  over  96  per  cent  of  all  county  white  high 
school  girls.  There  was  an  increase  of  877  girls  over  the  corre- 
sponding number  in  1939.  These  courses,  which  include  training 
in  homemaking  and  child  care,  as  well  as  in  foods,  clothing  and 
consumer  education,  were  taken  by  over  59  per  cent  of  all  county 
white  high  school  girls. 

The  girls  taking  general  home  economics  totaled  6,266  in  1925. 
There  was  an  increase  to  8,079  in  1929,  after  which  the  number 
declined  to  7,461  in  1932,  increased  to  8,259  in  1936,  dropped  in 
1938  to  8,105,  and  increased  to  8,903  in  1940,  the  maximum  en- 
rollment in  general  home  economics  for  the  entire  period.  (See 
Tables  65  and  68.) 


County  White  High  School  Enrollment  Taking  Industrial 
Work,  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 
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Enrollment  of  Maryland  C'ctunty  A\'hite  Ilijrh  School  Pupils"  in  Industrial 

Work,  Agriculture,  and  Home  Economics  for  Years  Ending  June  30, 

1925  to  1940  Inclusive 


Industrial 

Agriculture 

Home  Economics 

Year  Ending  June  30 

Arts             Education 

Boys 

General 

Vocational 

1925 

4.338 

814 

6,266 

465 

1926 

4.256 

869 

6,595 

.546 

1927 

4.905 

31 

922 

7,304 

618 

1928 

5,341 

39 

948 

7,797 

.587 

1929 

5 ,  528 

69 

929 

8,079 

516 

1930 

5.549 

201 

931 

7,690 

543 

1931 

6,107 

368 

1,100 

7,7.53 

566 

1932 

6,041 

418 

1,264 

7,461 

770 

1933 

6.380 

520 

1.260 

7,823 

720 

1934 

6.536 

410 

1,278 

7.908 

780 

1935 

6,873 

403 

1,389 

8,065 

1,040 

1936 

6,928 

772 

1,482 

8,2.59 

1.330 

1937 

7,489 

.521 

1,644 

8,184 

1,324 

1938 

7,844 

578 

1,833 

8,105 

1,793 

1939 

8,318 

842 

2.049 

8,333 

2,613 

1940 

9,415 

892 

2,344 

8,903 

2,920 

'  Excluding  duplicates   and   withdrawals  for   removal,   transfer,   commitment   and   death. 
For  enrollment  in   individual   hiirh   schools,   see   Table   XXXIII.   pages   370-375. 


In  1940  there  were  74  senior  or  regular  four-year  high  schools 
which  offered  courses  in  general  home  economics,  five  of  which 
had  a  one-year  course,  23  a  two-year  course,  17  a  three-year 
course,  and  29  a  four-year  course.  The  classes  met  from  two  to 
six  periods  a  week.  In  addition,  fourteen  junior  or  second  group 
high  schools  offered  general  home  economics.  (See  Tables  65  and 
68.) 

The  girls  taking  vocational  home  economics  have,  with  slight 
fluctuations,  increased  from  465  in  1925  to  2,920  in  1940.  These 
girls  are  required  to  carry  on  and  manage  home  projects  in  which 
the  theory  and  practice  of  homemaking,  given  in  the  ten  school 
periods  a  week  of  home  economics  and  related  art  and  science,  are 
applied  and  adapted  to  home  conditions.  Eighteen  schools  offered 
courses  in  vocational  home  economics  of  two  years,  19  of  three 
years,  and  25  of  four  years.     (See  Tables  65  and  68.) 

The  home  economics  program  was  strengthened  by  the  selec- 
tion of  a  strong  teacher  in  several  counties  to  visit  homes  during 
the  summer  to  guide  and  supervise  home  projects,  to  improve 
school  and  home  understanding  and  contacts,  and  to  find  out 
how  the  home  economics  program  could  function  better  in  meet- 
ing the  actual  needs  of  homes  in  the  localities. 

A  tabulation  of  3,596  home  projects  of  white  high  school  girls 
during  1939-40  indicated  that  37  per  cent  were  concerned  with 
selection,  care  and  construction  of  clothing,  27  per  cent  with 
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provision  of  food  for  the  family,  21  per  cent  with  home  improve- 
ment and  management,  and  the  remainder  with  laundering,  per- 
sonal care  and  improvement,  care  and  guidance  of  children,  health 
and  home  care  of  the  sick,  consumer  buying,  family  and  social  re- 
lations, art  and  science  related  to  the  home,  handicrafts,  garden- 
ing and  others. 

In  ten  schools  the  home  economics  teacher  gave  instruction  in 
homemaking  including  personal  development  to  152  high  school 
boys  for  from  two  to  six  weeks. 

Many  of  the  home  economics  teachers  brought  about  improve- 
ment in  school  cafeterias  by  selecting  better  types  of  food,  main- 
taining sanitary  conditions  in  kitchens  and  lunchrooms,  managing 
preparation  of  food,  and  keeping  accurate  accounts  of  expendi- 
of  food.  See  page  67  for  information  about  the  cafeteria  in- 
stitute. 

CHART  16 

Wmitl  Maryland  County  Day  High  Schoous  Offefmng  Courscsin 

Agkicultup.e,,  Home.  Lconomics,  awd  Ini>ustp>iav-  Work, 
1919-1940 
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For  growth  from  1919  to  1940  in  the  number  of  high  schools 
for  white  pupils  and  in  the  number  offering  industrial  arts  and 
education,  general  and  vocational  home  economics,  and  agriculture, 
see  Chart  16.  Similar  growth  in  number  of  white  county  boys 
taking  agriculture,  industrial  arts  and  industrial  education,  and 
in  number  of  girls  taking  general  and  vocational  home  economics 
appears  in  Chart  17. 


CHART  17 

WyiTt  Maryland  CouMTY  Day  MiGM  Schooi,  Boys   and  Gtrus 

LNHOLLCD  InAgRICULTUKC,  Home.    E1cO»JOMIC5,  AhUjlNPUSTfMAl. 

Work,   1919-1940 
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The  three  lowest  lines  representing  vocational  education  on 
each  of  the  charts  show  a  steady  growth  with  considerable  ex- 
pansion following  the  depression  years  of  1933-1937  when  Fed- 
eral funds  appropriated  through  the  George-Deen  Act  were  added 
to  those  available  from  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

The  middle  lines  in  Chart  17  for  general  home  economics  and 
industrial  arts  show  expansion  in  enrollment  paralleling  closely 
the  increase  in  high  school  girls  and  boys  enrolled  shown  in  the 
two  top  lines.  After  State  supervision  of  these  subjects  was 
provided  in  the  late  twenties  the  policy  of  having  all  pupils  in 
the  larger  high  schools  take  these  subjects  for  two  periods  a  week 
throughout  the  four  years  was  changed  to  one  of  increasing  the 
offering  to  first  and  second  year  pupils  to  from  8  to  6  periods 
a  week  and  permitting  electives  for  third  and  fourth  year  pupils 
in  the  larger  schools.  In  consequence,  the  number  enrolled  for 
general  home  economics  dropped.  But  pupils  learned  more  in 
the  shorter,  more  intensive  periods  of  training  than  they  did  under 
the  previous  small  offerings  over  a  longer  period. 

Enrollment  in  Commercial   Subjects 

In  1940  commercial  subjects  were  taught  in  76  schools  in 
which  79  per  cent  of  all  county  white  high  school  pupils  were 
enrolled  and  were  taken  by  25  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  35  per 
cent  of  the  girls  enrolled.  Since  the  major  part  of  the  commer- 
cial work  is  offered  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  third  and  fourth  year  pupils  were  enrolled  for 
these  courses  than  the  above  percentages  would  indicate.  (See 
Table  65,  page  97  and  Table  75,  page  114.) 


Music,   Art  and   Physical  Education 

TABLE  69 

Enrollment  of  Maryland  County  White  High  School  Pupils*  in  Music,  Art, 
and  Physical  Education  for  Years  Ending  June  30,  1931  to  1940,  Inclusive 


Year 

Music 

Art 

Physical  Education 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

7,119 
7,031 
7,714 
7,465 
7,461 
7,526 
7 ,  579 
7,333 
7,840 
7,978 

8,645 
8,477 
9,128 
8 ,  865 
8,840 
9,134 
9,422 
9,519 
9,967 
10,585 

315 
671 
741 
529 
537 
418 
535 
910 
1,534 
1,836 

378 

714 

737 

541 

538 

571 

594 

1,159 

1,984 

2,254 

3,594 
3,976 
4,722 
4,601 
4,813 
5,413 
5,483 
5,793 
6,935 
8,216 

3,614 
4,168 
4,387 
4  572 

1935 

4,699 

1936 

1937 

5,182 
5,276 

1938 

5  917 

1939 

6,934 

1940 

8,168 

Excluding  duplicates  and  withdrawals  for  removal,  transfer  and  death. 

For  enrollment  in   individual  high   schools,   see   Table   XXXIII,   pages   370-375. 


Practical  and  Fine  Arts;  Commercial  Subjects;  105 

Physicaj^  Education 

Music  was  offered  in  115  schools  enrolling  over  89  per  cent  of 
the  county  white  high  school  pupils  and  was  taken  by  44  per  cent 
of  all  county  high  school  boys  and  53  per  cent  of  the  girls  during 
1939-40.  The  number  of  boys  enrolled  for  music  increased  from 
7,119  in  1931  to  a  maximum  of  7,978  in  1940.  For  girls,  enroll- 
ment in  music  increased  from  8,645  in  1931  to  a  maximum  of 
10,585  in  1940.     (See  Tables  65  and  69.) 

In  1940  art  was  offered  in  16  counties  in  54  high  schools,  an 
increase  of  12  over  the  number  of  schools  the  previous  year,  and 
43  more  than  the  number  three  years  before.  Fifty-six  per  cent 
of  all  county  white  pupils  in  the  last  four  years  of  high  school 
were  enrolled  in  these  54  schools.  Nearly  11  per  cent  of  all 
county  pupils  in  the  last  four  years  of  high  school  work  received 
instruction  in  art.  The  boys  enrolled  for  art  included  315  in 
1931,  increased  to  741  in  1933,  dropped  to  418  by  1936,  and 
reached  a  maximum  of  1,836  in  1940.  For  girls  taking  art,  the 
enrollment  of  378  in  1931,  increased  to  737  in  1933,  receded  to 
538  by  1935,  and  increased  to  2,254  in  1940,  the  maximum  for 
the  period.     (See  Tables  65  and  69.) 

Physical  education  courses  given  as  regularly  assigned  instruc- 
tion were  available  in  56  county  high  schools  enrolling  66  per 
cent  of  all  white  high  school  pupils.  The  number  of  boys  enrolled 
increased  from  3,594  in  1931  to  8,216  in  1940  while  the  corre- 
sponding gain  for  girls  was  from  3,614  to  8,168.  Over  43  per 
cent  of  the  total  white  county  high  school  enrollment  had  work 
in  physical  education.     (See  Tables  65  and  69.) 

English   Enrollment   in   Individual   Counties   by   Year 

The  distribution  of  county  enrollment  taking  English  in 
1939-40  showed  12,104  in  English  I,  10,215  in  English  II,  8,573 
in  English  III,  and  7,239  in  English  IV.  Two  schools  had  pupils 
in  English  V,  three  counties  offered  public  speaking,  and  three 
journalism.  Due  chiefly  to  increase  in  enrollment,  the  number 
of  pupils  taking  English  I-IV  was  larger  than  in  the  preceding 
year.     (See  Table  71.) 

Enrollment  in  Individual  Counties  and  Baltimore  City  in  the  Social  Studies 

In  the  individual  counties  the  range  for  boys  taking  the  social 
studies  was  from  72  to  98  per  cent,  and  for  girls  from  74  to  95 
per  cent.     (See  T((ble  70.) 

The  enrollment  taking  civics  or  social  studies  I,  problems  of 
democracy,  geography  and  economic  geography,  guidance  and 
industrial  history  w^as  larger  in  1940  than  in  1939.  The  offerings 
in  history  of  the  various  countries  and  periods,  and  of  economics 
and  sociology  showed  decreases.     The  enrollment  reported  for 
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TABLE  71 

Number  of  Maryland  County  Pupils  in  Last  Fojir  Years  of  High  School 
Enrolled  in  Various  English  Courses,  1939-40 


County 


Total,  1938-39. 
1939  40. 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundel .  . 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester.  .  .  . 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery. . . 
Prince  George's 
Queen  Anne's.  . 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington . . . . 

Wicomico 

Worcester 


English 

Public 
Speak- 

Journal- 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

ing 

ism 

11,913 

9.420 

8,227 

*6,675 

47 

205 

143 

12,104 

10,215 

8,573 

7,239 

40 

168 

120 

1,301 

1,191 

1,043 

800 

3 

78 

802 

647 

535 

445 

25 

1,948 

1,528 

1,191 

959 

70 

50 

41 

48 

255 

222 

189 

164 

563 

501 

429 

328 

456 

344 

293 

227 

199 

157 

124 

120 

329 

277 

198 

192 

15 

790 

613 

579 

511 

385 

342 

239 

236 

449 

405 

355 

3.38 

241 

182 

163 

123 

1.53 

107 

121 

113 

833 

815 

687 

595 

125 

30 

1,084 

965 

798 

646 

40 

12 

177 

135 

118 

92 

137 

109 

93 

81 

231 

213 

176 

157 

201 

174 

164 

127 

836 

708 

606 

526 

428 

304 

260 

261 

236 

226 

171 

150 

Reme- 
dial 
Reading 


89 


Includes   16  pupils  taking  Language  Usage. 


business  training  includes  the  offerings  in  schools  which  had  no 
other  commercial  work,  when  it  was  taught  by  the  social  studies 
teacher.  The  principals  of  some  schools  in  which  the  elementary 
business  training  was  offered  by  social  studies  teachers  to  pupils 
not  taking  a  commercial  course  classified  it  as  a  social  rather 
than  as  a  commercial  subject.     (See  Table  72.) 

Calvert  County  taught  no  civics  or  social  studies  I.  Baltimore 
County  did  not  offer  problems  of  democracy  but  had  a  large  en- 
rollment taking  geography.  Thirteen  counties  gave  courses  in 
economics  or  sociology.  In  17  counties  economic  geography  or 
geography  was  taught.  Allegany  County  scheduled  courses  in 
guidance.     (See  Table  72.) 

The  social  studies  taught  junior  high  school  pupils  in  Balti- 
more City  are  history,  geography,  vocations  and  civics,  while 
senior  high  school  pupils  study  history,  vocations  and  economics. 
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Courses  in  Science  in  Individual  Counties  and  Baltimore  City 

Science  courses  were  reported  as  taken  by  63  per  cent  of  the 
boys  in  one  county  and  88  per  cent  in  others.  Corresponding 
extremes  for  girls  were  59  and  83  per  cent.     (See  Table  70.) 

The  enrollment  taking  general  and  related  science,  biology  and 
related  biology,  physics,  senior  science,  and  applied  science  III 
was  larger  than  ever  before  reported,  while  in  chemistry,  hygiene 

TABLE  73 

Enrollment"'  of  Maryland  County  White  High  School  Pupils  in  the  Various 
Branches  of  Science,  by  Year,  1931  to  1940,  and  by  County,  1939-10 


Year 

AND 

County 


1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 
°1937-38 
° 1938-39 
1939-40 


"•9 


7,643 
7,420 
8,181 
8,154 
8,389 
8,864 
8,508 
8,737 
9,396 
9,733 


tfpa 


5,741 
6,156 
6,831 
6,785 
7,453 
7,996 
8,248 
8,116 
8,765 
9,690 


2,986 

3,572 

929 

852 

764 

139 

428 

060 

4,502 

4,179 


1,896 
2,284 
2,429 
2,348 
2,490 
2,284 
2,250 
2,468 
2,532 
2,851 


570 
578 
571 


C  OJ 

■£'3 


69 
242 
331 


.2  c 


87 
161 


45 
61 
41 


BY  COUNTY,  1939-40 


Allegany 

Anne  Arundel . . 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester.  .  .  . 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery. . . 
Prince  George's 
Queen  Anne's.  . 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington. . . . 

Wicomico 

Worcester 


tl,019 

tl,215 

491 

209 

58 

t616 

551 

274 

107 

93 

39 

41 

1,435 

1,519 

716 

365 

72 

t30 

t40 

91 

tl65 

t296 

75 

138 

t561 

t485 

208 

143 

420 

354 

120 

145 

65 

tl61 

t201 

45 

61 

t297 

t302 

44 

29 

29 

517 

436 

292 

310 

t333 

t329 

98 

242 

t408 

t394 

187 

179 

28 

23 

t209 

tl78 

29 

103 

164 

73 

100 

t563 

t883 

305 

223 

t870 

t848 

388 

114 

t31 

t224 

65 

61 

tl36 

107 

61 

24 

230 

183 

60 

24 

23 

tl45 

t220 

24 

37 

11 

t595 

t554 

308 

201 

543 

64 

426 

257 

217 

87 

209 

200 

76 

43 

*  Exclusive  of  withdrawals  for  removal,  transfer,  death,  or  commitment  to  an  institution. 
t  If  these  courses  were  given  prior  to  1937-38.  they  were  not  reported  separately. 
t  Includes    pupils    taking    courses    in    related    science   given    in    connection    with    industrial 
education,  vocational  home  economics  and  agriculture. 

°  Bacteriology  was  taken  by  16  pupils  in  1937-38  and  14  pupils  in  1938-39. 
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and   physiology,   biology   II   and   zoology,   the   1939   enrollment 
exceeded  that  in  1940.     (See  Table  73.) 

In  1940,  Calvert  County  offered  no  chemistry  and  three  coun- 
ties did  not  teach  physics.  Hygiene  and  physiology  was  taught 
in  the  Hagerstown  junior  high  schools  and  in  Harford  County. 
Seven  counties  had  senior  science,  three  offered  applied  science 

111  in  connection  with  industrial  education,  three  biology  II,  and 
one,  zoology.     (See  Table  73.) 

In  Baltimore  City  in  addition  to  general  science  taught  in 
junior  high  schools  instruction  in  hygiene  was  given  to  2,667 
boys  and  2,140  girls.  Biology,  physics,  and  chemistry  were 
taught  in  senior  high  schools. 

Mathematics  Courses  in  Individual  Counties  and  Baltimore  City 

The  percentage  taking  mathematics  ranged  for  boys  from,  52 
per  cent  to  83  per  cent,  and  for  girls  from  48  to  88  per  cent. 
(See  Table  70.) 

Enrollment  was  higher  than  ever  before  in  general  mathe- 
matics I  and  II,  solid  geometry,  vocational  and  applied  mathe- 
matics, and  introduction  to  business  taught  by  mathematics 
teachers,  either  as  the  only  commercial  course  given  or  from 
the  mathematics  rather  than  the  commercial  point  of  view.  (See 
Table  74.) 

Algebra  II,  plane  geometry,  trigonometry  and  arithmetic  re- 
view had  larger  enrollments  in  1940  than  in  1939.  The  enroll- 
ment taking  algebra  I  and  mathematics  review  was  smaller 
than  at  any  time  since  1931.  Commercial  and  business  arith- 
metic, taught  by  a  mathematics  teacher  apart  from  the  commer- 
cial course,  showed  a  smaller  enrollment  in  1940  than  in  1939. 
(See  Table  74.) 

Wicomico  County  was  the  only  county  which  did  not  teach 
general  mathematics.  Fifteen  counties  offered  courses  in  solid 
geometry  and/or  trigonometry.  Pupils  in  ten  counties  reviewed 
mathematics  or  arithmetic  in  the  last  year.  All  except  five  coun- 
ties had  mathematics  teachers  give  work  in  commercial  or  busi- 
ness arithmetic.  In  nine  counties  the  introduction  to  business 
course  was  either  the  only  commercial  course  offered  in  the 
school,  and  was  taught  by  a  teacher  certificated  in  mathematics, 
or  it  was  taught  to  pupils  not  taking  the  commercial  course  and 
presented  from  the  point  of  view  of  mathematics.     (See  Table  73.) 

In  Baltimore  City  the  mathematics  courses  taken  by  senior  high 
school  pupils  from  largest  to  smallest  numbers  were  plane  geom- 
etry, algebra,  trigonometry,  review  of  arithmetic,  solid  geometry, 
review  of  mathematics  and  analytical  geometry. 
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TABLE  74 

Enrollment*  of  Maryland  County  White  HiRh  School  Pupils  in  the  Various 
Branches  of  Mathematics,  by  Year,  1931  to  1940,  and  by  County,  1939-40 
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1930-31 

2,054 

8.775 

3,663 

4,425 

963 

460 

558 

336 

75 

1931-32 

2,158 

..     8,455 

4.527 

4,020 

914 

456 

447 

641 

174 

1932-33 

2,462 

..     9,071 

4,272 

4,412 

965 

417 

646 

467 

166 

1933-34 

2,509 

9,082 

3,915 

4,507 

1,067 

560 

455 

807 

204 

1934-35 

3,881 

8,508 

3,865 

4,269 

713 

528 

260 

602 

193 

1935-36 

5,858 

7,384 

3,598 

4,183 

792 

533 

330 

418 

178 

447 

1936-37 

6,174 

7.292 

3,482 

3,938 

757 

500 

241 

339 

43 

284 

1937-38 

6,309 

7,172 

3,225 

4,033 

694 

558 

281 

161 

32 

t983 

1938-39 

°5,861 

°1,182 

7,594 

3,255 

3,643 

676 

594 

136 

58 

208 

H,234 

t80 

1939  40 

6,994 

1,360 

6,404 

3,400 

3,897 

764 

610 

133 

88 

436  11,033 

t355 

BY  COUNTY, 

1939-40 

Allegany 

518 

782 

255 

441 

73 

74 

12 

151 

26 

Anne  Arundel. . 

566 

289 

223 

179 

40 

38 

20 

tl23 

306 

Baltimore 

1,522 

264 

951 

589 

636 

123 

137 

20 

67 

115 

37 

Calvert 

76 

30 

15 

22 

8 

8 

29 

Caroline 

210 

116 

87 

62 

85 

14 

Carroll 

463 

163 

82 

214 

42 

44 

Cecil 

251 

i28 

239 

224 

112 

ii 

7 

72 

43 

Charles 

132 

102 

32 

64 

Dorchester.  .  .  . 

262 

18 

127 

59 

71 

19 

ioe 

IV 

Frederick 

485 

510 

205 

310 

60 

45 

15 

Garrett 

238 

235 

99 

74 

6 

39 

25 

Harford 

317 

260 

150 

135 

147 

32 

18 

23 

24 

12 

49 

Howard 

146 

92 

51 

49 

34 

Kent 

141 

77 

24 

82 

42 

21 

Montgomery... 
Prince  George's 

370 

109 

415 

280 

324 

90 

82 

28 

493 

73 

699 

229 

487 

110 

96 

28 

Queen  Anne's. . 

156 

62 

37 

71 

27 

25 

52 

Pt.  Mary's 

57 

49 

32 

60 

22 

27 

Somerset 

171 

82 

72 

43 

72 

14 

Talbot 

148 
70 

■'49 

74 
774 

51 
245 

64 
267 

6 
126 

6 
49 

'95 

53 

9i 

Washington 

5 

Wicomico 

426 

265 

129 

52 

52 

ia 

i5 

ii 

Worcester 

202 

122 

77 

71 

21 

86 

*  Exclusive  of  withdrawals  for  removal,  transfer,  death,  or  commitment  to  an  institution. 

t  The  enrollment  shown  includes  all  classes  taught  by  a  teacher  certificated  in  mathematics. 
The  remaining  classes  in  this  subject  will  appear  on  the  commercial  Table  75,  page  114. 

°  In  198H-39  general  mathematics  was  separated  for  the  first  time  into  general  mathematics 
I  and  general  mathematics  II. 

t  Includes  20  boys  taking  a  cour.se  in  surveying. 

The  Foreign  Languages  in  the  Counties  and  Baltimore  City 

In  one  county  no  boys  and  two  per  cent  of  the  girls  had  instruc- 
tion in  Latin,  while  in  another  county  18  per  cent  of  the  boys,  and 
in  still  another  29  per  cent  of  the  girls  took  Latin.  (See  Table 
70,  page  106.) 

French  was  taken  by  as  few  as  two  per  cent  of  the  boys  and 
five  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  one  county,  and  by  as  many  as  15 
per  cent  of  the  boys  in  one  county  and  28  per  cent  of  the  girls  in 
another  county.     (See  Table  70.) 
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Two  county  high  schools  gave  instruction  in  Latin,  French,  and 
Spanish;  one  in  Latin,  French,  and  German;  56  schools  offered 
Latin  and  French ;  23  taught  Latin  only ,  52  French  only ;  leaving 
nine  regular  and  seven  junior  or  second  group  high  schools  witli- 
out  instruction  in  a  foreign  language.  (See  Table  65,  page  97, 
and  Table  XXXIII,  pages  370-375.) 

In  Baltimore  City,  Latin,  French  and  German  were  taught  to 
both  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  pupils  during  1939-40. 

Tentative  bulletins  to  accompany  the  revised  courses  in  French 
and  German  have  been  prepared  by  a  committee  of  Baltimore 
City  foreign  language  teachers  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Eunice  B.  Goddard  of  Goucher  College.  They  include  subject 
matter  and  methods  for  each  of  the  following  topics:  (1)  Pro- 
nunciation, (2)  Vocabulary,  (3)  Aural  comprehension,  (4)  Read- 
ing, (5)  Direction  method  exercises  for  the  study  of  language 
structure  (grammar),  and  (6)  Devices  for  drill  and_  club  work. 
The  foreign  language  department  has  also  issued  a  series  of  tests 
on  the  most  widely  read  books  in  the  course  and  one  of  the  books 
used  for  supplementary  reading  by  the  best  pupils*. 

Industrial  Arts,  Agriculture,  and  Home  Economics 

There  were  25  county  high  schools  in  which  boys  could  get 
instruction  in  both  agriculture  and  industrial  arts,  12  in  which 
there  were  courses  in  industrial  arts  and  education,  one  in  which 
industrial  education  was  the  only  vocational  work  open  for  boys, 
60  in  which  industrial  arts  was  the  only  form  of,  practical  arts 
available,  35  in  which  agriculture  was  the  only  vocational  work 
open  for  boys,  16  regular  and  one  junior  high  school  which  gave 
no  practical  arts  or  vocational  work  for  boys. 

In  the  22  counties  in  which  industrial  arts  were  taught  the  per 
cent  of  boys  enrolled  varied  from  19  to  81.  In  addition  to  indus- 
trial arts,  schools  in  six  counties,  at  Cumberland,  Frostburg, 
Westernport,  Hagerstown,  Williamsport,  Sparrows  Point,  Kitz- 
miller,  three  schools  each  in  Montgomery  and  Prince  George's 
Counties,  taught  industrial  education  to  from  four  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  boys  enrolled  in  the  county  schools.  (See  Table  XXXIII, 
pages  370  to  375.) 

The  per  cent  of  boys  taking  agriculture  in  21  counties,  all 
except  Cecil  and  Kent  Counties,  included  as  few  as  one  per  cent 
and  as  many  as  80  per  cent  of  the  county  boys.     (See  Table  70.) 

Every  county  gave  instruction  in  general  or  vocational  home 
economics,  or  both,  during  1939-40.  The  per  cent  of  county  girls 
taking  general  home  economics  varied  from  15  to  76  per  cent  in 

*  See   pages   92-94   of   1940    Annual    Report   of   Board   of    School    Commissioners    of   Balti- 
more City. 
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Commercial  Work 

the  21  counties  in  which  it  was  offered.  Courses  in  vocational 
home  economics  involving  the  cai'rying  on  of  home  projects  were 
taken  by  from  6  to  70  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  16  counties.  Two 
counties  which  offered  vocational  home  economics  gave  no  instruc- 
tion in  qeveral  home  economics.  (See  Table  70,  page  106,  and 
Table  XXXIII,  pages  370  to  375.) 

In  Baltimore  City  11,170  junior  high  and  4,097  senior  high 
school  white  boys  had  instruction  in  industrial  arts,  while  13,238 
junior  high  and  3,273  senior  high  school  girls  studied  home 
economics. 


Offerings   in   Commercial   Work 

All  counties,  except  Calvert,  Queen  Anne's,  and  St.  Mary's, 
offered  commercial  subjects  to  white  high  school  pupils.  The 
three  exceptions  did  offer  work  in  business  arithmetic  or  junior 
business  training,  but  this  was  taught  by  mathematics  or  social 
studies  teachers.  The  per  cent  of  the  county  enrollment  taking 
commercial  work  varied  from  11  to  46  per  cent  for  boys,  and 
from  ten  to  56  per  cent  for  girls.  (See  Tables  70,  72,  74,  and  75, 
and  for  individual  high  schools  Table  XXXIII,  pages  370  to  375.) 

Formei'ly  most  of  the  commercial  work  was  limited  to  stenog- 
raphy, typing,  and  bookkeeping  offered  in  the  last  two  years  of 
the  high  school  course.  The  number  of  boys  taking  stenography 
has  shown  little  change  in  the  past  ten  years.  Comparing  1939 
with  1940,  there  were  increases  in  the  number  of  both  boys  and 
girls  who  took  typing,  bookkeeping,  junior  business  training 
and  commercial  law,  and  in  the  number  of  girls  taking  typing  II, 
salesmanship,  and  banking.  Tlie  number  of  boys  and  girls  en- 
rolled for  stenography,  commercial  arithmetic  and  geography, 
office  practice  and  business  economics,  and  the  number  of  boys 
enrolled  for  tvping  II,  salesmanship  and  banking  decreased  from 
1939  to  1940.     (See  Table  75.) 

All  counties,  except  Calvert  and  Caroline  offered  courses  en- 
titled junior  business  training,  introduction  to  business,  or  busi- 
ness training,  and  the  enrollment  for  them  is  included  not  only  in 
the  table  for  commercial  subjects  but  also  in  that  for  social  studies 
or  mathematics.  Commercial  or  economic  geography  or  geogra- 
phy was  taught  in  every  county,  but  some  of  this  w^ork  is  included 
in  the  table  with  the  commercial  subjects  and  some  with  the 
social  studies.  Caroline  and  Charles  were  the  only  counties 
which  offered  no  work  in  business  or  comm.ercial  arithmetic. 
Some  of  the  offerings  of  this  subject  are  included  in  the  table 
for  commercial  subjects  and  some  in  the  mathematics  table. 
(See  Tables  72,  74,  and  75.) 
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Physical  Education  and  Music 

Carroll  was  the  only  county  which  gave  typing  to  second  year 
high  school  pupils;  eight  counties  gave  courses  entitled  office 
practice;  four,  Allegany,  Dorchester,  Montgomery  and  Prince 
George's,  offered  work  in  salesmanship;  six  gave  commercial 
law;  five  taught  business  economics;  and  Montgomery  was  the 
only  one  which  taught  banking. 

In  Baltimore  City,  junior  business  training,  typewriting,  book- 
keeping (discontinued  after  February,  1940),  commercial  arith- 
metic, and  penmanship  were  a  part  of  the  offerings  to  white  pupils 
in  junior  high  schools.  In  the  senior  high  schools  courses  in 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  commercial  geography, 
business  organization,  office  practice,  commercial  arithmetic, 
commercial  law,  office  machines,  and  commercial  mathematics 
were  offered  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  commercial  fields. 

Library   Science  Course  in  Baltimore  City  Junior  High  Schools 

There  were  252  boys  and  251  girls  in  the  white  junior  high 
schools  of  Baltimore  City  who  studied  library  science  during 
the  first  semester  of  1939-40. 

Physical  Education  in  the  Individual  Counties 

Approximately  99  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  97  per  cent  of  the 
girls  in  Baltimore  County  high  schools  were  enrolled  in  physical 
education  classes.  It  was  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum  in  14 
other  counties,  reaching  over  one-half  of  the  enrollment  in  Caro- 
line, Montgomery,  and  St.  Mary's,  although  fewer  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  in  three  of  the  14  counties  were  reported  in 
these  classes.  (See  Table  70,  page  106,  and  Table  XXXIII,  pages 
370-375.) 

Music  Opportunities  for  County  and  Baltimore  City  High  School  Pupils 

Music  was  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  all  counties,  except 
Calvert,  Cecil,  Kent  and  Somerset.  In  10  of  the  18  counties 
offering  music,  from  50  to  83  per  cent  of  the  pupils  had  instruc- 
tion in  music  in  1940,  while  at  the  other  extreme  in  one  county 
only  18  per  cent  enrolled  in  the  last  four  years  of  high  school 
elected  music  courses.  (See  Table  70  and  Table  XXXIII,  pages 
370-375.) 

Instrumental  and  choral  music  involving  participation  in  en- 
semble groups,  orchestras,  bands  or  glee  clubs  was  possible  in  60 
white  high  schools  of  19  counties.  There  were  43  schools  in  15 
counties  which  had  orchestras  made  up  of  506  boys  and  393  girls. 
In  eight  of  the  county  high  schools  having  orchestras  201  boys 
and  41  girls  played  in  bands.  Two  schools  without  orchestras  had 
bands  with  a  membership  of  30  boys  and  5  girls.  In  58  schools 
in  17  counties  the  glee  clubs  attracted  1,036  boys  and  2,230  girls. 
(See  Table  76.) 
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There  were  87  county  high  school  .students  who  were  members 
of  the  Maryland  All  High  School  Orchestra  which  played  for 
the  13th  time  for  the  State  Teachers  Association  in  October,  1939. 
They  came  from  26  high  schools  in  11  counties.  Forty-six  played 
string  instruments,  15  woodwind,  24  brass,  one  handled  the  per- 
cussion instruments,  and  one  played  the  piano.  There  were  65 
members  of  the  orchestra  from  Baltimore  City.     (See  Table  77.) 

TABLE  77 

Number  of  County  White  Pupils  Who  Were  Members  of  the  All-Maryland 
High  School  Orchestra,  October,  1939. 
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87 
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Baltimore 

Franklin 

Catonsville 

Caroline 

Greensboro 

Carroll 

Westminster 

Sykesville 

Manchester 

Tane./town 

Frederick 

Frederick 

Middletown 

Fmmitsburg 

Thurmont 

Brunswick 

Walkersville 

Harford 

Aberdeen 

Havre  de  Grace .  . 
Howard 

Ellicott  City 

Montgomery 

Beth.  Ch.  Chase. 
Prince  George's 

Marlboro 

St.  Mary's 

Margaret  Brent.  . 
Washington 

Hagerstown 

Baltimore  City  .  . . 

2 

In  1939-40  the  chorus  of  the  Baltimore  County  teachers  led  by 
the  County  Supervisor  of  Music  gave  its  third  public  program. 
The  chorus  also  participated  in  the  programs  of  the  Baltimore 
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County  Federation  of  Parent-Teachers.  Interested  patrons  of  the 
Baltimore  County  schools  also  had  a  chorus  which  played  a  part 
in  the  county  program  to  stimulate  widespread  participation  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  music. 

Baltimore  City  had  17  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  pupils  who 
received  major  credit  for  their  study  of  piano  or  an  orchestral 
instrument,  either  from  a  private  teacher  of  music  or  the  Pea- 
body  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  30  ninth  and  tenth  grade  pupils 
preparing  to  major  in  music  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades,  who  studied  music  as  an  additional  subject.  In  grades 
eleven  and  twelve,  major  credits  of  one  unit  for  each  year  of 
successful  work  is  offered.  In  this  way  students  may  earn  one- 
sixth  of  their  credits  for  graduation  in  music. 

Through  the  Carnegie  grant  of  $10,000  in  1939-40,  awards  of 
22  full  and  eight  partial  scholarships  at  the  Peabody  were  made  on 
the  basis  of  musical  talent,  a  good  ear,  special  aptitude  for  a 
selected  musical  instrument,  a  good  school  record,  recommenda- 
tion by  the  principal,  and  financial  need. 

By  instruments  the  30  scholarships  were  distributed  as  follows : 
11  in  piano,  3  in  voice,  8  in  violin,  2  in  trumpet,  one  each  in  cello, 
clarinet,  percussion,  flute,  bassoon  and  cornet. 

The  Carnegie  grant  also  provided  for  an  extension  of  the  class 
instruction  in  instrumental  music  and  for  the  purchase  of  instru- 
ments to  be  loaned  to  pupils  whose  parents  were  not  able  to 
supply  them.  One  year  of  free  instruction  is  offered  to  students 
who  have  instruments  but  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  their  lessons. 
For  this  service  nine  teachers  of  instrumental  music  were  pro- 
vided by  the  Peabody  Conservatory.  Forty-four  classes  were 
organized  for  329  pupils  who  were  given  instrumental  instruc- 
tion. In  addition  to  this  class  instruction  in  instruments,  1,735 
pupils  had  an  opportunity  for  ensemble  playing  under  expert 
leadership. 

Art  Courses  in  the  Counties  and  Baltimore  City 

Courses  in  art  were  offered  in  54  high  schools  in  16  counties 
in  1939-40  and  in  these  counties  were  taken  by  from  1  to  38  per 
cent  of  all  county  high  school  boys  and  girls.  (See  Table  70 
and  Table  XXXIII,  pages  370  to  375.) 

In  1939-40  in  Baltimore  City  133  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the 
eleventh  year  and  80  in  the  twelfth  year  in  the  art  major  courses 
in  five  senior  high  schools.  Many  of  these  students  were  also 
registered  in  art  unit  courses  offered  by  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment of  the  Maryland  Institute.  Six  of  the  students  enrolled  in 
the  art  major  courses  in  the  senior  high  schools  were  colored 
students. 


Music  and  Art  Opportunities  in  Baltimore  City  Schools;        119 
High  School  Failures 

In  April,  1940,  the  Carnegie  Corporation  announced  a  grant 
of  $3,000  for  scholarships  in  art  for  students  in  high  school,  one- 
half  to  become  available  in  1940-41.  These  funds  are  sufficient 
to  pay  tuition  at  the  Maryland  Institute  for  more  than  100 
talented  pupils.  Candidates  for  these  scholarships  will  be  selected 
by  the  Division  of  Art  Education  according  to  the  results  of 
aptitude  tests  in  art  and  other  evidences  of  superior  ability  as 
shown  by  a  portfolio  of  drawings. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  FAILURES  AND  WITHDRAWALS  BY  SUBJECT  IN 
MARYLAND   COUNTIES 

Failure  in  One  or  More  Subjects 

Of  the  total  number  of  high  school  boys,  1,338  freshmen  who 
represented  22  per  cent  of  the  freshmen  boys,  910  sophomores  or 
19  per  cent  of  the  sophomore  boys,  847  juniors,  22  per  cent  of 
the  junior  boys,  and  229  seniors,  comprising  7  per  cent  of  the 
senior  boys,  failed  from  one  to  four  major  subjects  in  1940. 
Although  the  total  number  of  boys  failing  decreased  for  each 
succeeding  year  of  high  school,  the  percentage  failing  ranged 
between  22  and  19  per  cent  for  the  first  three  years  of  high 
school,  but  dropped  to  7  per  cent  in  the  senior  year.  In  every  case 
failure  in  one  subject  affected  the  largest  and  failures  in  four 
subjects  the  smallest  number  of  pupils.  The  percentage  of  boys 
failing  one  subject  was  10  per  cent  for  freshmen,  10.8  for  sopho- 
mores, rose  to  13.1  for  juniors,  and  declined  to  5.9  per  cent  for 
seniors.  The  per  cent  of  boys  failing  two  subjects  ranged  be- 
tween 4.9  and  5.3  in  the  first  three  years  and  dropped  to  .8  per 
cent  for  seniors.  For  boys  failing  three  subjects,  the  highest 
per  cent  was  3.3  for  freshmen  and  the  lowest  .4  per  cent  for 
seniors.  The  percentage  of  boys  failing  in  four  subjects  de- 
creased from  a  maximum  of  3.1  for  freshmen  to  a  minimum  of 
.1  for  seniors.     (See  Table  78.) 

Of  the  high  school  enrollment  for  girls  there  were  620  fresh- 
men who  comprised  10  per  cent  of  the  first  year  girls,  503  sopho- 
mores, representing  9.5  per  cent  of  the  second  year  girls,  601 
juniors,  or  13.4  per  cent  of  the  third  year  girls,  and  162  seniors, 
4.2  per  cent  of  the  fourth  year  girls,  who  failed  from  one  to  four 
major  subjects  during  1939-40.  Although  the  total  number  of 
girls  failing  decreased  each  year,  the  percentage  of  girls  failing 
was  highest  in  the  third  year,  but  showed  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
fourth  year.  The  per  cent  of  girls  failing  in  one  subject  was 
6  in  the  freshmen  and  sophomore  years,  increased  to  8.8  in  the 
junior  year,  and  declined  to  3.7  in  the  senior  year.  For  girls  fail- 
ing two  subjects,  the  per  cent  for  freshmen  w^as  2,  increased 
slightly  for  sophomores  and  juniors  and  dropped  to  .3  for  seniors. 
The  per  cent  of  girls  failing  three  subjects  was  1.2  per  cent  for 
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freshmen,  .8  for  sophomores,  1.1  for  juniors,  and  decreased  to  .1 
in  the  fourth  year.  For  girls  failing  four  subjects  the  percent- 
ages were  .9  and  .4  respectively,  for  freshmen  and  sophomores, 
.7  for  juniors,  and  .1  per  cent  for  seniors.     (See  Table  79.) 

There  were  more  boys  than  girls  failing  from  one  to  four 
subjects  in  every  grade  of  the  high  school  course.  Only  the 
number,  not  the  percentage,  of  pupils  failing  from  one  to  four 
subjects  in  each  county  has  been  given.  It  would  be  desirable 
for  each  county  to  compute  its  percentages  and  for  each  high 
school  principal  to  compute  and  make  a  study  of  the  percentages 
for  his  particular  school.     (See  Tables  78  and  79.) 

Withdrawals  and  Non-Promotions  for  Each  Subject 

A  comparison  of  withdrawals  of  white  county  high  school 
pupils  for  1940  with  1939  shows  an  increase  for  girls  in  all 
subjects,  except  French  and  commercial  work,  and  for  boys  in 
English,  science  and  agriculture.  Non-promotions  were  fewer 
in  1940  than  in  1939,  except  in  French  and  commercial  work,  and 
for  boys  also  in  science.     (See  Table  80.) 

TABLE  80 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Withdrawals'^'  and   Non-Promotions  in  Maryland 
County  White  High  Schools  by  Subjects,  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 
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English    

2,531 
1.707 

1,921 
1,914 

1,473 
1,051 

1,499 
1,239 

1,058 
656 

422 
675 

7 
7 

5 
8 

8 
8 

8 
10 

5 
6 

9. 

Mathematics 

6 

Social  Studies 

2,243 

1,804 

1,265 

1,213 

978 

591 

7 

5 

8 

8 

6 

3 

1,995 
142 
122 

1,336 

1,494 
464 
218 

1,294 

1,164 

56 

64 

546 

1,017 
292 
146 
633 

831 
86 
58 

790 

477 

172 

72 

661 

7 
3 
3 

7 

5 
9 
5 
6 

8 
3 
4 
8 

7 
14 
10 

9 

6 
3 
2 
6 

3 

Latin    

5 

French 

3 

Commercial 

5 

Agriculture 

237 

74 

237 

74 

10 

3 

10 

3 

Excluding  withdrawals  for  removal,   transfer,  death  or  commitment  to  institution. 


For  white  high  school  boys  and  girls  the  combined  percentage 
withdrawn  (for  causes  other  than  removal,  transfer  or  death) 
and  not  promoted  in  1939-40  was  hig^hest  for  mathematics  and 
commercial  work  and  lowest  for  French  and  agriculture. 
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Per  Cent  With- 
drawn and  Not 
Promoted 
Combined 

Subject 

Per  Cent  With- 
drawn and  Not 
Promoted 
Combined 

Subject 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Mathematics 

18 
17 
16 
15 

12 

11 

9 

9 

Latin 

17 
16 
14 
13 

8 

Commercial  Subj. .  . 

English 

7 

Social  Studies 

French 

5 

Science 

Agriculture 

In  every  subject  the  percentage  of  withdrawals  and  failures 
was  higher  for  boys  than  for  girls.  The  order  from  highest  to 
lowest  in  the  per  cent  who  withdrew  and  failed  was  not  quite 
the  same  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  various  subjects,  except  for 
mathematics,  commercial  subjects,  and  French.     (See  Table  80.) 

Withdrawals  and  Failures  in  Individual  Counties 

The  range  in  the  combined  per  cent  of  withdrawals  and  non- 
promotions  by  subjects  for  the  individual  counties  is  shown  next: 


Per  Cent  of  Withdrawals 

and  Non-Promotions  Combined,  1939-40 

Subject 

Boys 

Girls 

Lowest 
County 

Highest 
County 

Lowest 
County 

Highest 
County 

English 

8 
11 
7 
3 
0 
0 
4 
6 

29 
32 
23 
23 
33 
30 
36 
23 

4 
6 
4 
5 
0 
0 
3 

12 

Mathematics 

20 

Social  Studies 

19 

Science 

15 

Latin 

19 

French 

9 

Commercial  Subjects 

25 

Agriculture 

In  rare  instances  the  percentage  of  withdrawals  and  non-pro- 
motions was  greater  for  girls  than  for  boys.  More  girls  than 
boys  were  reported  withdrawn  and  not  promoted  by  one  county — 
in  mathematics,  by  another  county  in  the  social  studies,  by  still 
another  in  science,  by  two  counties  in  Latin,  by  four  in  French, 
and  by  one  in  commercial  work.     (See  Table  81.) 


White  High  School  Withdrawals  and  Failures,  Over-Age 
Pupils,  Median  Ages 

Number   and    Per   Cent   of   Over-Age   Pupils 
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Nearly  13  per  cent  of  the  high  school  enrollment  in  November, 
1939  was  over-age.  For  boys  the  per  cent  over-age  was  21  in  the 
freshman  year,  and  dropped  to  less  than  13  per  cent  in  the  senior 
year.  Corresponding  percentages  for  girls  were  12  and  5  re- 
spectively. (See  Table  82.)  (For  detail  by  counties  see  the 
mimeographed  study  of  over-age  pupils.) 


TABLE  82 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Maryland  County   White  High   School   Boys  and 
Girls  Over-Age,  November,  1939 


Number  Over-Age                '' 

Per  Cent  Over-Age 

Year 

Total               Boys 

Girls 

Total      fl      Boys      |       Girls 

I 

2,001 

1,238 

882 

610 

4,731 

1,270 

774 
553 
400 

2,997 

731 

464       1 
329       ; 
210 

1,734 

16.6       i 
12.5       1 
10.8 
8.7 

12.7 

21.1 
16.5 
14.5 
12.8 

17.0 

12.1 

11 

8.9 

Ill 

7.5 

IV 

5.4 

Total 

8.9 

The  median  age  of  pupils  enrolled  in  grade  7,  year  I  and  year 
IV  reported  as  of  last  birthday,  September  1,  1939,  for  pupils  en- 
rolled in  public  schools  in  November,  1939  is  shown  separately 
for  pupils  in  counties  having  seven  or  eight  grades  preceding  the 
last  four  years  of  high  school.  In  the  three  counties  having  eight 
grades  before  the  four  high  school  years  the  median  seventh  grade 
pupil  was  .2  of  a  year  younger  than  the  median  seventh  grade 
pupil  in  the  20  counties  having  seven  grades  before  the  last  four 
years  of  high  school.  The  boys  were  from  .3  to  .4  of  a  year  older 
than  the  girls.  The  median  white  county  seventh  grade  boy  was 
13  and  the  girl  12.7  years  old.     (See  Table  83.) 

TABLE  83 
Median  Ages  of  White  Pupils  Enrolled  in  November,  1939 


Grade  7 

Year  I 

Year  IV 

Number  of  Counties 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total     Boys 

Girls 

23 

12.8 

13.0 

12.7 

14.1 

14.3 

13.9 

16.8 

17.0 

16.7 

20  having  7  elementary  grades.  .  . 

12.9 

13.1 

12.7 

13.9 

14.1 

13.7 

16.6 

16.8 

16.5 

3  having  8  elementary  grades .  .  . 

12.7 

12.9 

12.6 

14.6 

14.7 

14.5 

17.4 

17.5 

17.3 

In  year  I,  the  median  age  of  boys  in  counties  having  eight  grades 
in  the  elementary  course  was  14.7  compared  with  14.1  in  the  coun- 
ties having  seven  grades  preceding  the  last  four  years  of  high 
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school.     Corresponding  ages  for  girls  were   14.5  and   13.7  re- 
spectively.    (See  Table  S3.) 

In  year  IV  in  counties  having  the  6-3-3  or  8-4  plan  of  school 
organization  the  median  ages  of  boys  and  girls  were  17.5  and  17.3, 
respectively,  compared  with  16.8  and  16.5  for  girls  and  boys  in 
counties  having  the  7-4  or  6-5  plan  of  school  organization.  (See 
Table  83.) 


TESTING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

In  the   Counties 

The  State  financed  a  testing  program  in  English  in  the  county 
high  schools  in  the  fall  of  1939.  *The  Essentials  of  English  Test 
by  Dora  V.  Smith  and  Constance  McCullough  was  given  to  11,577 
first  year  white  county  high  school  pupils  and  9,709  second  year 
pupils,  while  the  fNelson  High  School  English  Test  was  given  to 
7,966  third  year  and  6,910  fourth  year  pupils.  The  former  was  a 
new  test  for  which  norms  were  not  available  at  the  time  of  testing. 

Since  county  high  schools  did  not  send  in  a  report  on  their 
testing  program  in  connection  with  their  comprehensive  reports, 
the  usual  listing  of  tests  given  by  the  different  high  schools  has 
been  omitted. 

In  Baltimore  City 

In  Baltimore  City  senior  high  schools  tests  in  biology  and 
geometry  and  in  junior  high  schools  tests  in  reading  were  de- 
veloped cooperatively  during  1939-40. 

The  number  of  white  pupils  tested  on  a  city-wide  basis  in  Bal- 
timore City  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  September,  1939 
and  February,  1940  are  shown  in  **Ta5^e  84. 


TABLE  84 

White  Pupils  Tested  in  Baltimore  City  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  in 

1939-40 


Subject 

Junior  High  Schools 

Subject 

Senior  High  Schools 

Sept.  1939 

Feb.  1940 

Sept.  1939 

Feb.  1940 

Intelligence,   7B 

Reading,    7B,    8B 

Arithmetic,    7B,    8B.    9B,  Com.    . 
History— Working  Skills,    8A.  .  .  . 

History — Reading,    9B 

Latin,  8A,   9B 

3,910 
7,426 
8,401 
2,326 
3,220 
1,166 

2,396 
4,713 
5,300 
3,323 
1,875 
1,098 

Intelligence,    lOB.... 

Reading,    lOB 

French,  1st  year 

German,  1st  year. . .  . 

3,467 

3,313 

1,336 

383 

1,876 
1,846 

City. 


*  Published  by  Educational  Test  Bureau. 

t  Published  by  Houghton  MifHin  Co. 

**  See  Table  7,  page  39,  in   1940   Report  of  Board  of  School   Commissioners  of  Baltimore 
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THE  HIGH   SCHOOL  TEACHING   STAFF 

In  1939-40  in  the  last  four  years  in  the  county  high  schools,  a 
white  teaching  staff,  equivalent  to  the  full-time  service  of  1,496 
teachers,  was  employed,  56  more  than  for  the  preceding  year. 

Additions  to  the  staff  were  made  for  the  following: — physical 
education  20;  library  services  13;  industrial  work  7;  art,  commer- 
cial work  and  guidance  six  each ;  science  and  administration  and 
supervision  five  each;  English,  home  economics,  music,  and 
Spanish  less  than  two  each.  Part  of  the  increase  for  science 
is  due  to  the  allocation  to  science  of  time  given  to  related 
science  by  teachers  of  agriculture  and  home  economics,  some 
of  which  formerly  had  been  charged  to  agriculture  and  home 
economics.  There  were  decreases  in  full-time  service  given 
to  mathematics,  social  studies,  French,  Latin,  and  agriculture. 
(See  Table  85.) 

English,  with  240  teachers  on  a  full-time  basis,  employed  the 
services  of  more  teachers  than  any  other  subject.  The  number  of 
teachers  of  social  studies  on  a  full-time  basis  was  204,  while 
science  required  181,  and  mathematics  163  teachers.  French, 
Spanish,  and  German  had  46.4  teachers  and  Latin  required  42 
teachers  on  a  full-time  basis.     (See  Table  85.) 

TABLE  85 

Number  of  Teachers  Distributed  by  High  School  Subjects  in  County  White 

High  Schools,  Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 


Subjects 

Number  of  Teachers 
on  Full-Time  Basis 
Distributed  by  Time 
Devoted  to  Different 
Subjects 

Number 
of  High 
Schools 
Offering 

Each 
Subject 

Number  of  Cases  Where 

Teachers  In.struct  in  More 

Than  One  High  School 

Each  Week  or  Term 

Approximate 

Number  of 

Different 

Individuals 

Teachers 

High 
Schools 

Teaching 

1939 

1940 

Each 
Subject 

238.0 

208.7 

176.0 

169.5 

47.7 

42.4 

.4 

zi'.'z 

127.2 
*102.7 
*81.6 
*39.2 
*48.4 
35.2 
*18.3 

76.4 

1,439.5 

239.8 

204.1 

181.4 

163.0 

44.7 

41.9 

1.2 

.5 

40.0 

133.0 
*104.2 
*88.8 
*58.9 
*49.B 
33.1 
*24.0 

81.8 
5.8 

1,495.7 

149 

149 

149 

149 

110 

82 

2 

1 

77 

76 
128 
97 
56 
115 
60 
54 

ti 

1 

9 
11 

8 
23 

7 
11 

t2 

2 
19 
23 
22 
66 
14 
30 

374 

Social  Studies 

370 
342 

Mathematics 

327 
118 

95 

2 

German 

Library  

1 
110 

Commercial 

Home  Economics. . .  . 

Industrial  Work 

Physical  Education .  . 

187 
139 
109 
142 
81 

47 

Art 

29 

Administration  and 

Supervision 

Guidance 

Total 

166 
31 

2,670 

*  Time  given  to  grade  7  or  grades  7  and  8  is  not  included. 

t   One  teacher   in   Cecil   county   teaches   math*  matics   and   science   in    two   high   schools. 
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Seventy-seven  high  schools  reported  having  librarians  or 
teacher-librarians  which  required  the  equivalent  of  full-time 
service  from  40  individuals.     (See  Table  85.) 

The  full-time  equivalent  of  133  teachers  was  required  for  in- 
struction in  the  commercial  subjects.  Home  economics  with  104 
white  teachers  on  a  full-time  basis  actually  required  the  services 
of  139  different  teachers  instructing  in  128  schools.  Time  devoted 
by  these  teachers  to  related  science  was  classified  with  science. 
Some  home  economics  and  industrial  arts  teachers  also  taught  in 
grades  7  (8)  and  this  time  was  not  included  in  Table  85.  Indus- 
trial arts  and  trades  and  industries  with  a  full-time  staff  of  89 
teachers  included  109  individuals  who  taught  in  97  schools.  (See 
Table  S5.) 

There  were  59  teachers  of  physical  education  on  a  full-time 
basis  which  was  taught  in  56  schools.  Where  the  best  practice 
is  followed  physical  education  instruction  is  given  boys  by  a  man 
and  girls  by  a  woman  teacher.  There  were  142  different  high 
school  teachers  who  had  some  responsibility  for  the  physical 
education  program.     (See  Table  85.) 

Music  required  the  service  of  nearly  50  teachers  on  a  full-time 
basis,  but  actually  81  different  teachers  had  some  responsibility 
for  the  high  school  music  program  in  115  high  schools.  In 
several  counties  23  music  teachers  gave  instruction  in  more  than 
one  school.     (See  Table  85.) 

There  were  33  white  teachers  of  agriculture  on  a  full-time 
basis,  since  time  given  to  teaching  related  science  was  allocated 
to  science.  Actually  there  were  47  teachers  of  agriculture  who 
gave  instruction  in  60  schools.  Seven  of  the  teachers  taught 
agriculture  in  two  schools,  usually  going  to  one  for  the  morning 
session  and  to  the  other  for  the  afternoon  session.  (See  Table 
85.) 

Art  with  the  equivalent  of  24  teachers  on  a  full-time  basis  was 
taught  by  29  different  teachers  in  54  county  white  high  schools. 
Eleven  of  the  art  teachers  gave  instruction  in  more  than  one 
high  school.     (See  Table  85.) 

Administration  and  supervision  required  the  equivalent  on  a 
full-time  basis  of  nearly  82  principals  and  vice-principals.  Sixteen 
principals  in  large  county  high  schools  in  nine  counties  did  no 
teaching  but  devoted  all  their  time  to  administration  and  super- 
vision. Fifty-one  principals  in  18  counties  taught  less  than  half 
time,  leaving  at  least  half  of  their  time  for  administration  and 
supervision  of  their  schools.     (See  Table  85.) 

Eight  counties  employed  clerks  in  27  large  schools  at  an  annual 
salary  cost  of  $21,326.  The  average  clerk's  salary  of  $805  is 
much  lower  than  that  of  a  teacher,  and  the  principal  is  relieved 
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of  many  clerical  and  routine  duties  making  it  possible  for  him 
to  devote  his  time  to  constructive  professional  supervision.  (See 
Table  86.) 

TABLE  86 
Number  of  Clerks  in  County  Schools,  1939-40 


Number  of  Clerks 

Total 
Salaries 

Average 

County 

1938-39 

1939-40 

Salary 

25.4 

8.4 
7 
5 
2 

i" 

I 

1 

26.5 

9 
7 
.5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
.  5 

$21,326 

9,575 

4,450 

2,886 

1,748 

1,200 

535 

345 

587 

$805 

1,064 

636 

577 

874 

1,200 

535 

345 

Carroll   

1,174 

CERTIFICATION    OF    COUNTY    WHITE    HIGH    SCHOOL    TEACHERS 

In  October,  1939,  of  963  principals  and  teachers  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  work  of  the  last  four  years  of  high  schools  organized 
on  the  7-4  or  8-4  plan  in  19  counties,  97  per  cent  held  regular 
certificates,  and  29  or  3  per  cent  were  assistant  teachers  holding 
fprovisional  certificates  or  employed  as  substitutes.  Of  780 
principals  and  teachers  in  grades  7-12  or  7-11  of  senior- junior  and 
senior  and  junior  high  schools  in  six  counties  having  the  6-3-3  or 
6-5  plan,  92.7  per  cent  held  regular  high  school  certificates,  26 
or  3.3  per  cent  held  *regular  elementary  certificates  and  31  or  4 
per  cent  were  substitutes  or  held  fprovisional  certificates.  Eight 
counties  employed  no  substitute  teachers  or  teachers  holding 
provisional  certificates.  No  county  had  less  than  93  per  cent 
holding  regular  certificates.     (See  Table  XV,  page  346.) 


EXPERIENCE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

The  median  teaching  experience  of  1,743  teachers  in  regular, 
junior-senior,  and  junior  high  schools  in  October,  1939  was  8.4 
years  compared  with  7.5  years  three  years  earlier.  There  were 
167  inexperienced  teachers  in  service  in  October,  1939  and  a 
smaller  number  with  each  added  year  of  experience,  except  for 
118  having  four  years  experience,  who  represented  appointees 
after  the  two  worst  depression  years,  the  very  small  numbers 
(54)  having  6  and  7  years  of  experience  who  were  originally  ap- 

t  Provisional  certificates  are  issued  for  certain  special  subjects  only. 

*  Teachers  of  grade  7   or   grades   7   and   8   in    a   junior  high   school   organization   holding 
either  a   B.S.,   advanced   first,    or   first  grade   certificate. 
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pointed  in  October,  1933  and  1934  when  the  school  budgets  were 
hardest  hit  by  the  depression,  and  fluctuating  numbers  for  those 
having  from  8  to  15  years  experience.     (See  Table  87.) 

In  the  individual  counties  the  median  experience  of  teachers 
in  high  schools  ranged  between  2.9  years  in  St.  Mary's  and  12 
years  in  Allegany  and  Kent  Counties.  In  thirteen  counties  the 
median  high  school  teacher  had  more  years  of  experience  in 
October,  1939  than  in  1936,  while  in  ten  counties  the  reverse  was 
the  case.     (See  Table  87.) 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

TEACHERS 

Of  the  white  high  school  teachers  in  service  in  October,  1939 
there  were  499  or  28.6  per  cent  who  attended  summer  school  in 
1939,  a  decrease  of  16  in  number  and  2.3  in  per  cent  under 
corresponding  figures  for  1938.  This  was  next  to  the  largest 
number  that  ever  attended  summer  school.   (See  Table  88.) 


TABLE  88 
County  White  High  School*  Teachers  Who  Were  Summer  School  Attendants 


Summer 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Summer 

Number 

Per  Cent 

1929 

367 
410 
448 
472 
357 
356 

33.5 
34.3 
36.1 
35.1 
26.3 
25.6 

1935  

371 
399 
368 
515 
499 

25.6 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1936 

1937 

1938 

26.6 
23.2 
30.9 

1933 

1934 

1939 

28.6 

Includes  teachers  in  junior,  junior-senior,  senior  and  regular  high  schools. 


Among  the  counties  the  range  in  summer  school  attendants  was 
from  10  per  cent  to  52  per  cent.  Eight  counties  showed  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  and  per  cent  of  white  high  school  summer 
school  attendants  in  1939  over  the  number  in  1938,  and  two 
counties  had  the  same  number  of  attendants  both  years.  (See 
Table  89.) 

The  University  of  Maryland  attracted  181  or  over  36  per  cent 
of  the  county  white  high  school  teachers  who  went  to  summer 
school.  Western  Maryland  College  and  Columbia  came  second 
and  third  with  52  and  47  summer  school  attendants,  respectively, 
and  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  fourth  with  33  attendants, 
these  three  institutions  taking  care  of  26  per  cent  of  the  n-hite 
high  school  summer  school  attendants.  Other  colleges  attended 
by  from  3  to  20  white  high  school  teachers  are  listed  in  Table  89. 
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TABLE  89 

County  White  High  School  Teachers  in  Service  in  October,  1939,  Who 
Attended  Summer  School  in  1939,  Showing  Colleges  Attended 


County 

Teachers  Employed 

October,  1939.  Who 

Attended  Summer 

School  in  1939 

Summer  Schools  Attended 

Number 

of 

White 

High 

School 

Teachers 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Total  and  Average 

*499 

15 

14 

18 

84 

12 

17 

8 

28 

66 

5 

37 

18 

12 

36 

14 

22 

*20 

42 

11 

6 

8 

5 

1 

28.6 

51.7 
46.7 
40.0 
38.7 
35.3 
34.0 
33.3 
31.5 
30.0 
29.4 
28.5 
26.9 
26.7 
25.5 
24.6 
23.4 
23.3 
20.6 
20.4 
20.0 
18.6 
18.5 
10.0 

Total           

*499 

University  of  Maryland 

181 

Western  Maryland  College 

52 

*47 

33 

Talbot 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

20 

Garrett 

18 

13 

George  Washington  University 

University  of  Virginia 

10 

9.5 

6.5 

6 

6 

6 

5 

Cecil         

4 

4 

Carroll 

University  of  Southern  California .... 

4 

4 

3 

Charles 

3 

3 

Terre  Haute  State  Teachers  College . . 
49  Other  Schools      

3 

Calvert 

58 

*  Excludes  one  music  supervisor. 

GROWTH   OF    STAFF   IN   COUNTY   JUNIOR,   JUNIOR-SENIOR,    AND 
SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Until  the  fall  of  1926,  the  counties  operated  their  school 
systems  on  the  7-4  or  8-4  plan,  i.e.,  with  seven  or  eight  elementary 
grades  and  four  years  of  high  school.  In  the  fall  of  1926, 
Allegany,  which  had  had  the  8-4  plan,  started  the  6-3-3  plan  in 
its  city  schools,  i.e.,  six  elementary  grades,  three  junior  high  and 
three  senior  high  school  years.  In  some  schools  all  12  grades 
were  under  the  same  roof,  in  others  the  elementary  and  junior 
high  school  grades  were  together,  or  in  still  others  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  years  were  in  the  same  building.  Alle- 
gany still  continues  to  have  two  of  its  rural  high  schools  on  the 
8-4  plan. 

Montgomery  started  experimenting  with  the  6-3-3  plan  in  the 
fall  of  1927  and  now  has  its  entire  system  on  this  basis.  Prince 
George's  with  the  7-4  plan  throughout  the  county  had  the  6-5 
plan  in  one  or  two  schools  for  nine  years,  but  discontinued  it  in 
1989-40.  Washington  County  has  had  the  6-3-3  plan  in  Hagers- 
town  schools  for  nine  years  with  the  8-4  plan  in  the  rest  of  the 
county.  Frederick  had  the  6-5  plan  in  Brunswick  for  seven 
years,  but  discontinued  it  in  1938-39;  the  7-4  plan  has  been  in 
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practice  in  the  remainder  of  the  county.  Baltimore  County  has 
had  the  6-5  plan  in  most  of  the  county  for  seven  years.  Caroline 
County  reorganized  the  Federalsburg  School  on  the  6-5  plan  in 
1937-38  after  having  tried  and  discontinued  the  plan  at  Denton 
several  years  previously.  All  the  Caroline  schools  were  reorgan- 
ized on  this  plan  in  1938-39.  Carroll  has  had  one  junior  high 
school  for  four  years. 

The  Baltimore  City  school  system  has  been  organized  on  the 
6-3-3  plan  since  1920. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  junior,  junior-senior, 
and  senior  high  schools  grew  from  154  in  one  county  in  October, 
1926  to  780  in  six  counties  in  October,  1939.  Allegany  had  the 
largest  number,  220  teachers  in  junior,  junior-senior,  and  senior 
high  schools,  Montgomery  was  second  with  217  and  Balti- 
more County  with  one  less  grade  was  third  with  204  teachers 
working  in  reorganized  schools.     (See  Table  90.) 


TABLE  90 
Teachers  in  County  White  Junior,  Junior-Senior,  and  Senior  High  Schools 


Alle- 

Mont- 

Prince 

Wash- 

Fred- 

Caro- 

Balti- 

Dor- 

Car- 

Oct. 

Total 

gany 

gomery 

George's 

ington 

erick 

line 

more 

chester 

roll 

1926.... 

154 

154 

1927.... 

182 

161 

2i 

1928. ... 

202 

165 

37 

1929.... 

207 

165 

42 

1930.... 

245 

166 

51 

28 

1931.... 

398 

174 

96 

33 

80 

is 

1932.... 

424 

178 

101 

33 

79 

15 

i.3 

'5 

1933.... 

575 

180 

109 

23 

79 

15 

13 

148 

1934.... 

576 

177 

123 

25 

79 

17 

155 

1935 

619 

183 

155 

26 

79 

17 

159 

1936.... 

663 

185 

179 

36 

81 

17 

160 

"5 

1937.... 

717 

190 

210 

41 

80 

18 

'9 

164 

5 

1938.... 

749 

198 

217 

22 

86 

44 

177 

5 

1939.... 

780 

220 

217 

89 

45 

204 

5 

Baltimore  City  had  1,153  white  and  218  colored  principals  and 
teachers  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  June,  1940. 

For  data  on  junior-senior  high  schools  in  Maryland,  see  Table 
XXVII,  page  358. 


RESIGNATIONS  FROM  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Between  October,  1938  and  October,  1939  there  were  139  resig- 
nations from  the  regular  four-year  and  junior  and  junior-senior 
high  schools  in  the  counties,  as  compared  with  122  for  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  number  of  resignations  for  1938-39  was  larger  than 
for  any  year  since  1930-31.  (See  fourth  from  last  column  in 
Table  91.) 
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TABLE  91 

Causes  of  Resignation  Reported  for  Teachers  Who  Withdrew  from  Maryland 

County  White  Regular,  Junior,  Junior-Senior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

Between  October  of  One  Year  and  October  of  the  Following  Year 


Cause  of  Resignation 

Oct. 

TO 

Oct. 

T3 

c 

OS 

H 

U 
Q) 

OS 
In 

a 
.2 

< 

T3 

a) 
> 

o 

1 

us 

c 

0) 

E 

0.' 

III 

m 

Administrative;  Super- 
visory, or  State  Teachers 
College  Positions  in  the 
State 

1 

3 
M 
O 

i 

a 

J3 
0! 

Q 

m 

G 
_o 

o 
•o 

0/ 
J3 

< 

1 

c 

C 

u 

0) 

O 

"3 
o 

a; 

1 
< 

c 

3 
o 

t-i 

t-  oj 

DC 

-si 

1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 

44 
49 
48 
43 
29 
24 
43 
29 
30 
44 
49 
44 

43 
64 
53 
39 
6 
4 
17 
19 
21 
25 
18 
20 

22 
23 
19 
18 
8 
11 
20 
26 
22 
23 
16 
13 

23 

21 

21 

39 

28 

8 

7 

2 

13 

10 

11 

10 

3 
3 
4 
1 
2 
5 
3 
2 
4 
1 
1 
10 

'9 

2 
5 
6 
4 
5 
4 
8 
4 
3 
7 
3 
7 

2 
7 
6 
12 
18 
6 
3 
2 
3 
3 
7 
6 

5 
11 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
3 
3 
5 
6 
4 

5 
4 
4 
6 
3 
3 
7 
6 
8 
2 
2 
4 

2 

2 

3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 

9 
13 

2 
1 

1 

"i 

1 

2 
6 

2 
1 

'i 

14 

6 

16 

10 

18 

10 

7 

12 

3 

8 

5 

7 

165 
193 
182 
177 
133 
98 
126 
111 
115 
131 
122 
139 

8 

18 

11 

4 

7 

6 

4 

22 

15 

16 

12 

18 

38 
52 
37 
28 
16 
8 
13 
19 
12 
23 
25 
19 

10 

11 

26 

72 

32 

128 

31 

1 

3 

2 

13 

5 

Marriage  and  maternity  continued  to  be  the  chief  causes  of 
resignation,  53  having  left  the  service  for  these  reasons.  Teach- 
ing positions  outside  the  counties  of  Maryland  accounted  for  20 
resignations,  and  work  other  than  teaching  for  13.  Ten  high 
school  teachers  were  dropped  for  inefficiency,  seven  retired,  one 
died,  four  resigned  because  of  illness,  six  substitutes  were  drop- 
ped, four  went  into  adminstrative  or  supervisory  positions  or  into 
college  teaching.     (See  Table  91.) 

The  number  of  years  of  teaching  experience  of  139  teachers 
who  left  the  service  in  the  county  high  schools,  plus  18  teachers 
who  were  given  leave  of  absence  during  or  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1938-39,  a  total  of  157,  wias  tabulated  to  show  that  54  or  34.4 
per  cent  left  after  teaching  one  or  two  years;  66  or  42  per  cent 
left  after  having  had  from  three  to  eight  years  of  experience; 
which  meant  that  just  under  a  fourth  retired  or  withdrew  after 
teaching  more  than  eight  years.     (See  Table  92.) 
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TABLE  92 

Years  of  Teaching  Experience  of  White  High  School  Teachers  AVho 
Resigned  During  or  at  the  End  of  the  School  Year  1938-39 


c 

c 

Number  of  Teachers  Who  Resigned  After  Having  Following  Years 
of  Experience 

County 

^ 

M 

CO 

Til 

in 

<o 

t- 

00 

OS 

0 

- 

N 

K 

Tf 

lO 

0 
to 

U3 

0 

to 

M 

in 

1 

CO 

+ 
to 

CO 

Total    

157 

15 
9 

15 
1 
7 
3 
2 
4 
4 
9 
1 
7 
5 
3 

21 

22 

i 

2 
4 
9 
6 

7 

25 

4 
2 
2 

1 
1 

i 

2 

1 

3 
2 

1 
1 
2 

2 

29 

2 

1 
3 

3 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 

3 
6 

'i 

2 
2 

19 
1 

i 

'2 

i 
1 
1 

i 

1 

'4 
4 

'i 
1 

8 
1 

1 

i 

'i 

2 
'i 

10 
'2 

'4 
2 

"i 

7 

1 
1 
2 

"  ] 
'2 

'i 

10 
'2 

i 
1 

'3 

1 

'2 

12 

1 

1 
1 

'3 
'4 

5 
2 

2 
1 

7 

1 

i 

1 

'i 

i 

1 

'1 

1 
i 

2 

i 

2 

i 

i 

5 

'2 
i 
i 

1 

5 

'i 
'i 

'i 

i 

1 

3 

'i 
i 

3 

3 

2 

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles          

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Prince  George's.  .  . 

Queen  Anne's 

St.  Mary's 

Talbot    

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

1 

TURNOVER  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  number  of  teachers  new  to  the  county  white  regular, 
junior  and  senior  high  schools,  255,  was  larger  than  for  any 
year  since  1930-31.  The  per  cent  of  teachers  new  to  the  counties, 
14.4,  was  exceeded  in  1937-38  and  in  1931-32.  The  number  of 
additional  high  school  positions  in  1939-40,  72,  was  smaller  than 
the  number  for  the  two  preceding  years  but  larger  than  for  any 
other  year  since  1931-32.  The  continued  increases  in  high  school 
enrollment,  especially  in  those  counties  growing  in  population, 
have  necessitated  appointing  additional  teachers  to  the  staffs, 
as  well  as  the  desire  on  the  part  of  more  schools  for  teachers  of 
physical  education,  library  service,  practical  and  fine  arts,  com- 
mercial work,  guidance,  etc.  (See  Table  93  and  Table  85,  page 
127.) 

Of  the  255  white  teachers  new  to  the  county  high  schools  in 
1939-40,  there  were  156  inexperienced  teachers,  38  with  exper- 
ience outside  the  Maryland  counties,  17  who  formerly  had  exper- 
ience in  the  counties  but  were  not  teaching  in  1938-39,  13  from 
elementary  schools  and  31  substitutes.  There  were  also  19  high 
school  teachers  who  transferred  from  one  county  to  another. 
(See  Table  93.) 
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Among  the  counties  the  number  of  new  appointments  to  the 
high  schools  ranged  from  0  to  47  and  the  per  cent  of  turnover 
from  0  to  over  28  per  cent.     (See  Table  93.) 

TABLE  93 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  White  Regular,  Senior  High,  Junior  High  and  Junior- 
Senior  High  School  Teachers  New  to  the  Schools  of  Each  Individual 
County  During  School  Year,  1939-40,  With  Comparisons  for 
All  Counties  for  Preceding  Years 


New  to 

Number  New  to  County  Who  Were 

County 

Change  in 
Number  of 

E.xperienced 

Year 

Teaching 
Positions 

AND 

County 

October 

Inex- 

In Counties 

From 

Num- 

Per 

to 

peri- 

But 

From 

but  not 

Ele- 

Substi- 

ber 

Cent 

October 

enced 

New 

to 
State 

An- 
other 
County 

in 

Service 

Preceding 

Year 

mentary 
School 
in  Same 
County 

tutes 

Total  and 

Average: 

1930-31 

°348 

25.0 

+  107 

205 

32 

39 

71 

10 

30 

1931-32 

°247 

18.3 

+  94 

172 

19 

27 

50 

2 

4 

1932-33 

°134 

10.2 

—15 

81 

21 

16 

23 

1 

8 

1933-34 

°108 

7.9 

+  14 

70 

17 

9 

14 

1 

6 

1934-35 

°172 

12.2 

+  36 

122 

17 

16 

28 

3 

2 

1935-36 

°205 

14.0 

+  60 

149 

17 

16 

20 

8 

11 

1936-37 

"199 

13.3 

+  50 

123 

36 

13 

26 

8 

6 

1937-38 

°241 

15.0 

+  88 

129 

66 

25 

21 

10 

15 

1938-39 

°233 

13.8 

+  85 

144 

37 

25 

16 

13 

23 

1939-40 

°255 

14.4 

+  72 

156 

38 

19 

17 

13 

31 

Calvert 

—1 

Queen  Anne's.  .  . 

Somerset 

■"2 

'6!7 

'2 

Montgomery. . . . 

22 

10.0 

13 

'2 

'2 

'3 

'2 

Cecil 

6 

14 

10.5 
10.8 

'+4 
+  5 

5 
5 

"3 

'3 

1 

'i 

Washington 

'2 

Harford 

8 

11.8 

5 

1 

2 

Kent 

3 
11 
12 

12.5 
12.6 
13.3 

■+3 

+  1 

2 

4 

10 

1 
2 

i 

i 

'2 

Carroll 

i 

Frederick 

2 

Allegany 

30 

13.6 

+  12 

13 

'e 

'3 

'3 

5 

Garrett 

7 

14.0 

+  4 

7 

Wicomico 

9 

16.1 

+  1 

5 

'2 

i 

Anne  Arundel. .. 

16 

16.8 

+  7 

9 

4 

'2 

Dorchester 

8 

17.4 

+  1 

4 

'3 

Talbot 

7 
6 

19.4 
20.7 

3 

5 

1 

'2 

Howard 

Prince  George's. 

31 

20.9 

15 

'5 

5 

i 

"5 

Baltimore 

47 

22.5 

+  27 

27 

8 

3 

1 

'2 

6 

Caroline 

11 

23.4 

+  1 

5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Worcester 

11 

23.4 

+  2 

7 

2 

1 

1 

St.  Mary's 

4 

23.5 

+  2 

4 

Charles 

9 

28.1 

+  3 

6 

'3 

Baltimore  City . . 

60 

4.9 

+  3.5 

28 

7 

3 

3 

18 

tl 

Senior  High . . . 

18 

3.6 

i+,.5) 

8 

1 

1 

8 

Junior  High. .. 

38 

6.0 

17 

5 

■    '3 

2 

10 

ti 

Vocational. . . . 

4 

4.7 

+  2 

3 

1 

Entire  State 

*°304 

10.2 

+  75.5 

184 

45 

22 

20 

31 

32 

°  Excludes  teachers  who  transferred  from  one  county  to  another, 
t  From  private  school. 

*  Excludes   8  teachers  in  Baltimore  City  who  transferrel  to  senior  high  from  junior  high 
school. 


Turnover  of  White  High  School  Teachers 
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TABLE  94 
Turnover  of  White  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Teachers  in  Baltimore  City 


Total 

Number 

New  to 

Baltimore 

City  White 

Junior  and 

Senior  High 

Schools* 

Change  in 
Number 

of 
Teaching 
Positions 

Teachers  New  to  Baltimore  City  Schools 

Ine.\- 

per- 

ienced 

Who  Were  Experienced 

Year 

From 
Other 
States 

But  Not 

in 
Service 
Preced- 
ing 
Year 

In 
County 
Preced- 
ing 
Year 

In  Other 

Type  of 

Baltimore 

City 

School 

Other 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32.  .  .  . 
1932-33... . 

1933-34 

1934-35. ... 
1935-36...  . 
1936-37. .. . 

1937-38 

1938-39.... 
1939-40.... 

83 

108 

108 

39 

6 

32 

33 

62 

54 

49 

38 

+  33 

+  54 
+  81 
—30 
+  38 
+  22 
+  12 
+  17 
+  15 
+  23 
+   1.5 

51 
66 

71 
27 
4 
20 
21 
48 
42 
35 
25 

13 
20 
22 

4 

.3 
7 
3 
6 
6 
6 

4 
'2 

'2 
4 
2 
5 
5 
4 
2 

11 

15 

11 

6 

'4 
3 
4 

i 

4 

34 
28 
32 
97 

i 
2 
1 

18 

4 

7 
2 
2 

i 

'2 
1 

3 
1 

*  Excludes  transfers  from   one  type  of  school  to  another. 

The  turnover  in  Baltimore  City  junior  high  and  vocational 
schools  was  smaller  than  for  the  preceding  year,  but  there  was  an 
increase  in  appointments  in  senior  high  schools.  Inexperienced 
persons  appointed  in  Baltimore  City  junior  high  schools  totalled 
17  and  in  the  senior  high  schools  8.  In  the  past  eleven  years  only 
in  the  years  1933  to  1936  was  there  a  smaller  number  of  new 
appointees  to  high  schools  than  in  1939-40.  Three  of  the  four 
appointees  in  the  vocational  schools  were  inexperienced  in  teach- 
ing.    (See  Table  93  and  94.) 

Of  the  184  inexperienced  teachers  appointed  to  the  high  school 
staffs  in  the  counties  during  1939-40,  107  graduated  from  colleges 
in  Maryland,  14  from  colleges  in  Pennsylvania,  10  from  Virginia 
colleges,  six  each  from  colleges  in  Illinois  and  New  York  State, 
and  four  each  from  colleges  in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  Of  those 
graduated  from  Maryland  colleges,  43  were  from  Western  Mary- 
land College,  35  from  the  University  of  Maryland,  10  from  Wash- 
ington College,  six  from  Hood  College,  and  five  from  Goucher. 
(See  Table  95.) 

Of  41  teachers  appointed  in  Maryland  counties  after  having 
had  experience  in  other  states,  six  had  been  trained  in  colleges 
in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  and  four  had  had  college 
training  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.     (See  lower  part  of  Table  95.) 
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TABLE  95 

State  of  College  Attended,  and  for  Maryland,  College  Attended  by  Inexperi- 
enced Wihite  High  School  Teachers  in  Junior,  Junior-Senior,  Senior  and  Reg- 
ular High  Schools;  Also  State  of  College  Attended  for  Teachers  With 
Teaching  Experience  in  Other  States,  Who  Were  Employed  in 
Maryland  Counties,  for  School  Year,  1939-40 


r 

State  of 
College 
Attended 

"3 
c 
Eh 

a 

< 

a 
g 

< 
a 
C 
a 
< 

0) 

o 

e 

m 

4J 

> 
O 

O 

O 

a 

o 

O 
O 

0; 

O 

■X3 

o 

13 

o 

o 
B 
o 

be 

01 

aj 
u 

c 
c 

3 

a 

(U 

E 

0 

O 

o 

o 

E 

o 

1 

o 

Inexperienced  Teachers  Employed  for  School  Year,  1939-40 


Total 

184 

18 

9 

31 

7 

5 

5 

9 

4 

12 

7 

7 

5 

2 

13 

19 

4 

3 

4 

7 

5 

8 

Maryland 

Western  Maryland 

University  of  Maryland .  . 

Washington 

Hood 

Goucher 

Johns  Hopkins 

St.  Joseph's 

Maryland  Institute 

107 

43 

35 

10 

6 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

14 

10 

6 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

5 

16 

6 

1 
3 

i 
i 

2 
2 

3 

i 

4 

5 
2 
2 

i 

14 
5 
4 

'4 

1 

i 

'5 
2 

i 
3 
1 

i 

"i 
2 

5 
2 
3 

'i 

4 

4 

3 
2 

'i 
i 

i 

4 
1 

3 

'i 
2 

i 
1 

3 

1 
1 

'i 

1 

7 
2 

1 

'4 

'2 

1 

1 
i 

5 

4 

i 
i 

4 
2 
1 

"2 
i 

3 
2 

1 

i 

2 
"2 

7 
'6 

i 

i 
1 

i 

"i 
1 

13 

5 
6 
1 

'2 
3 

3 
3 

3 

i 

2 

1 
'2 

4 
3 

4 
2 
2 

7 
2 

1 
3 

Salisbury 

New  York 

Ohio 

North  Carolina 

5  Other  States 

i 

Teachers  with  Experience  in  Other  States  Employed  for  School  Year,  1939-40 


Total 

41 

6 

4 

10 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

3 

2 

2 

Massachusetts 

6 
6 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
7 

i 
i 

'2 

1 

"i 

i 
1 

i 

i 

6 

1 

i 
1 

i 

"i 

i 
i 

'i 

' ' 

i 

i 
i 

i 

i 

1 

i 
2 

i 
i 

i 

i 
i 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

New  York 

Indiana 

Ohio 

1 
1 

Wisconsin 

7  Other  States    

Colleges  in  Which  Newly  Appointed  County  High  School 
Teachers  Were  Trained;  Men  Teachers 
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MARYLAND  1939  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  WHO   MET  CERTIFICATE 

REQUIREMENTS  AND  WHO   RECEIVED  COUNTY  HIGH 

SCHOOL   POSITIONS 

The  Maryland  colleges  reported  on  their  1939  graduates  from 
the  counties  and  Baltimore  City  who  were  eligible  to  receive 
Maryland  high  school  certificates  and  who  actually  received 
county  high  school  positions.  Of  144  Maryland  county  1939 
graduates  eligible,  the  colleges  reported  county  high  school  posi- 
tions in  1939-40  for  61  per  cent.     (See  Table  96.) 

TABLE  96 

Maryland   Students  Who  Completed   in  June,   1939,  at   Colleges   Indicated, 

the  Education  Courses  Necessary  for  Certification  Compared  with 

the  Number  of  Graduates  Who  Took  Positions  in  the  County 

High  Schools  in  the  Fall  of  1939* 


Number  of  Graduates 

College 

Who  Met  Requirements  for 
Certification  from 

Who  Received 
Maryland  County 

Maryland 
Counties 

Baltimore 
City 

High  School 
♦Positions 

53 
51 
4 
20 
4 
4 
7 
1 

15 
22 

12 
3 
4 

10 

'7 

39 

35 

t3 

6 

4 

1 

*  According  to  reports  from  the  colleges, 
t  Includes  one  teaching  in  a  private  school. 


MEN  EMPLOYED  ON   COUNTY  HIGH   SCHOOL  TEACHING   STAFFS 

In  1939-40  there  were  602  men  employed  on  the  county  white 
teaching  staffs  giving  instruction  in  the  last  four  years  of  high 
school  work.  They  represented  40.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
staff.  This  was  an  increase  of  51  in  number  over  the  preceding 
year  and  a  larger  number  than  has  been  reported  since  1922-23. 
Two  counties  employed  more  men  than  women  on  the  high  school 
staffs  and  in  eight  counties  the  number  of  men  and  women  on  the 
high  school  faculties  was  almost  the  same.  In  13  counties  there 
were  considerably  more  women  than  men  which  corresponds  with 
the  excess  of  girls  over  boys  in  the  high  school  enrollment.  (See 
Table  X,  page  343.) 
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NUMBER  OF  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITE  PUPILS 

There  were  149  white  high  schogls  in  the  Maryland  counties  in 
1939-40,  one  fewer  than  for  the  preceding  year.  Of  these  schools 
133  were  classified  as  first  group  and  16  as  second  group.  The 
reduction  in  the  number  of  high  schools  occurred  in  Calvert, 
which  closed  the  Solomon's  High  School,  and  Talbot,  which  closed 
the  Tilghman  High  School,  with  provision  of  transportation  to 
Prince  Frederick  and  St.  Michael's,  respectively.  Baltimore 
County  reopened  the  Fullerton  second  group  one-year  high 
school.     (See  Table  97  and  Chart  18.) 


TABLE  97 
Number  of  Public  White  High  Schools,  Year  Ending  July  31,  1940 


Year  and 

Total 

Group 

County 

Total 

Group      • 

County 

°1 

"2 

n 

°2 

Total  Counties: 
1920 

1925 

82 

148 
150 
152 
153 
151 
152 
153 
152 
149 
151 
150 
151 
148 
150 
150 
149 

11 

6 

11 

1 

*69 

*130 
*136 
*137 
141 
141 
142 
144 
140 
136 
136 
136 
136 
135 
136 
135 
133 

9 

4 
6 

1 

tl3 
tl8 

ns 

12 

10 

10 

9 

12 

13 

al5 

al4 

bl5 

bl3 

cl4 

bl5 

bl6 

«2 

2 

t5 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles           

5 
9 
8 
5 
6 
7 
6 
8 
4 
4 
11 
12 
5 
2 
4 
4 
8 
7 
5 

23 

172 

5 
8 
8 
5 
6 
7 
6 
8 
4 
4 
7 
12 
5 
2 
4 
4 
6 
7 
5 

7 

140 

ii 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Prince  Georpe's .... 

Queen  Anne's 

St.  Mary's 

1933 

mu 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Talbot 

Washington 

1939 

«2 

1940 

Worcester 

Baltimore  City 

State    . 

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore 

xl6 

Calvert 

32 

°  First  group  schools  have  as  a  minimum  an  enrollment  of  30,  an  attendance  of  25,  and 
two  teachers.  They  give  a  four-year  course.  Second  group  schools  have  as  a  minimum  an 
enrollment  of  15,  an  attendance  of  12.  They  give  a  two-year  course.  Schools  in  Baltimore 
County  giving  a  one-year  course  are  classified  as  second  gi-oup  schools. 

*  Includes  the  schools  classified  as  group  1  and  group  2,  prior  to  1928. 

t  Classified  as  group  3  prior  to  1928. 

t  Each   +  represents  one  junior  high  school. 

a  Includes  7  junior  high  schools. 

b  Includes   10  junior  high  schools. 

c  Includes  n  junior  high  schools. 

X  Junior  high   schools. 


SIZE  OF  WHITE  TEACHING  STAFF  IN  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  number  of  county  high  schools  having  fewer  than  five 
teachers  has  shown  a  decided  decrease  from  1925  to  1940.  Where- 
as in  1925  there  were  94  high  schools  staffed  with  one  to  four 
teachers,  inclusive,  by  1940  the  number  had  decreased  to  35.    The 
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TABLE  98 

Distribution  of  Maryland  County  White  High  Schools  According  to  the  Num- 
ber of  Teachers  Employed  on  a  Full-Time  Basis,  1925-1940 


Number  of  High  Schools  Having  Following  Number  of  Full-Time 

Teachers 

Year 

Total 
Number 

Schools 

Over 

*1 

*2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

10 

1925 

150 

19 

20 

26 

29 

14 

5 

7 

5 

7 

5 

13 

1926 

154 

15 

21 

25 

28 

18 

8 

11 

4 

3 

5 

16 

1927 

153 

8 

22 

23 

26 

20 

10 

12 

6 

3 

8 

15 

1928 

152 

6 

21 

26 

27 

16 

10 

14 

1 

6 

7 

18 

1929 

152 

6 

18 

21 

30 

21 

6 

14 

5 

3 

4 

24 

1930 

152 

7 

13 

22 

27 

20 

13 

8 

6 

4 

6 

26 

1931 

153 

4 

13 

21 

26 

22 

11 

9 

6 

6 

o 

30 

1932 

152 

4 

12 

13 

29 

18 

15 

9 

6 

8 

6 

32 

1933 

149 
151 

6 
5 

13 
14 

11 
13 

25 
22 

18 
21 

13 
10 

13 
15 

4 
8 

11 
9 

4 
4 

31 

1934  

30 

1935 

149 

5 

13 

13 

25 

17 

11 

13 

7 

10 

5 

30 

1936 

151 

6 

13 

12 

21 

20 

9 

14 

13 

8 

4 

31 

1937 

148 

3 

12 

14 

23 

14 

12 

12 

11 

9 

4 

34 

1938 

150 

3 

11 

15 

18 

18 

11 

11 

10 

12 

5 

36 

1939 

150 

1 

10 

9 

19 

13 

15 

9 

10 

16 

10 

38 

1940 

149 

1 

8 

10 

16 

14 

16 

5 

14 

12 

12 

41 

*  Includes   in   column  with  the  caption    1   schools   having   1   or  fewer  teachers,   in   column 
with  the  caption  2  schools  having  from  1.1  to  2.0  teachers,  etc. 

number  of  one-teacher  high  schools  has  been  reduced  from  19  in 
1925  to  only  one  in  1940,  and  those  having  two  teachers  from  20 
to  eight.  On  the  other  hand,  schools  employing  from  five  to  eight 
teachers,  inclusive,  increased  from  31  in  1925  to  49  in  1940,  and 
those  having  nine  or  more  teachers  from  25  to  65.  (See  Table 
98.) 

In  1939-40  the  median  county  four-year  white  high  school  had  a 
staff  of  8.3  teachers  including  the  principal.  The  three  high 
schools  having  the  largest  staffs  were  at  Catonsville  with  46 
teachers,  at  Hagerstown  with  40  teachers,  and  at  Frederick 
with  38  teachers.     (See  Table  100,  page  144.) 


SIZE  OF  ENROLLMENT  IN  COUNTY  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

There  has  been  considerable  change  in  the  distribution  of  enroll- 
ment in  the  county  high  schools.  In  1925  there  were  109  high 
schools  or  72  per  cent  which  enrolled  100  pupils  or  less.  By  1930 
this  number  had  dropped  to  83  or  55  per  cent,  and  by  1940  to  53  or 
less  than  36  per  cent  of  all  county  high  schools  for  white  pupils. 
The  opposite  side  of  the  picture  is  presented  when  the  number  of 
high  schools  having  over  200  pupils  is  shown.  In  1925  there  were 
19  which  represented  12.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  high 
schools,  in  1930  there  were  30  or  20  per  cent,  in  1935  there  were 
39  or  26  per  cent,  and  in  1940  there  were  55  or  37  per  cent  with  an 
average  enrollment  of  over  200  pupils.     (See  Table  99.) 
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TABLE  99 

Distribution  of  Maryland  County  White  Public  Secondary  Schools  by  Size  of 

Pupil  Groups,  1925,  1930,  1935,  and  1940 


Average  Number 

Number 

Cumulative  Per  Cent 

Belonging 

1925 

1930 

1935 

1940 

1925 

1930 

1935 

1940 

Total 

152 

26 

31 

37 

15 

7 

9 

5 

3 

4 
2 

6 

4 

1 
1 

i 

63.8 

152 

7 
21 
35 
20 
17 

6 
10 

6 

6 
5 

9 
2 
1 
2 
3 

'i 
"i 

92.3 

149 

2 
16 
25 
15 
22 
8 
9 
13 

8 
5 

6 
6 
3 

4 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

119.8 

149 

ii 

21 

21 

8 

15 

9 

9 

15 
10 

6 
3 
5 
3 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 

i 

128.3 

17.1 
37.5 
61.8 
71.7 
76.3 
82.2 
85.5 
87.5 

90.1 
91.4 

95.3 
97.9 
98.6 
99.3 
99.3 
100.0 

4.6 
18.4 
41.4 
54.6 
65.8 
69.7 
76.3 
80.2 

84.1 
87.4 

93.3 
94.6 
95.3 
96.6 
98.6 
98.6 
99.3 
99.3 
99.3 
100.0 

1.3 
12.0 
28.8 
38.9 
53.6 
59.0 
65.0 
73.7 

79.1 
82.5 

86.5 
90.5 
92.5 
95.2 
95.9 
97.2 
97.9 
98.6 
99.3 
100.0 

1-       25 

26-       50 

7.4 

51-       75 

76-     100 

21.5 
35.6 

101-     125      

41.0 

126-     150 

51.1 

151-     175 

57.1 

176-     200 

63.1 

201-     250 

73.2 

251-     300 

301-     400 

401-     500 

501-     600 

601-     700 

701-     800 

801-     900 

901-1,000 

1,001-1,100 

79.9 

83.9 
85.9 
89.3 
91.3 
92.6 
95.3 
96.0 
97.3 

1,101-1,200 

1,201-1,300 

1,301-1,400 

1,401-1,500 

Median 

98.0 

99.3 

99.3 

100.0 

However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  55  county  high  schools 
in  which  the  average  enrollment  was  over  200  pupils  took  care  of 
74  per  cent  of  all  county  white  high  school  pupils  in  the  last 
four  years. 

In  1939-40  the  median  county  white  four-year  high  school  had 
an  average  enrollment  of  from  151  to  175  pupils.  There  were 
three  small  schools  in  which  the  average  high  school  enrollment 
was  under  40,  while  in  the  three  largest  high  schools  it  was  1,223 
and  1,462.     (See  Table  101,  page  145.) 

In  1925  the  median  number  of  white  pupils  enrolled  in  152 
county  high  schools  was  63.8  with  a  median  staff  of  4.3  teachers. 
The  number  of  pupils  per  school  has  increased  steadily  each  year 
until  1940  when  the  median  enrollment,  148.5,  was  over  2.3  times 
the  number  in  1925.  The  corresponding  increase  from  1925  to 
1940  in  the  size  of  staff  of  the  median  high  school  was  four,  mak- 
ing the  medicu  staff  8.3  in  1940,  not  quite  double  what  it  was  in 
1925.     (See  Taole  102,  page  146.) 

Although  the  median  white  enrollment  in  county  high  schools 
was  133  per  cent  greater  in  1940  than  in  1925,  the  size  of  the 
median  teaching  staff  was  only  93  per  cent  greater.  It  was  pos- 
sible in  a  number  of  schools  to  absorb  small  increases  in  enroll- 
ment without  increasing  the  teaching  staff.     (See  Table  102.) 
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TABLE  100 

Size  of  Teaching  Staff  in  Last  Four  Years  of  MarFland  County  White  High 
Schools,  Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 


Number 

OF 

Teachers 

n 

c 
be 

< 

0) 

■V 

c 

g 

< 

a 
a 
< 

0) 
0 

E 

"ci 

4^ 

Hi 

> 
"a 

O 

ci! 

O 

O 

— 

O 

5 

a) 

Q) 

C 
Q 

6 

01 
•B 
OJ 

7 

0) 

o 

6 

a 

8 

c 

a 

4 

; 

c 
4 

>> 

Oi 

g 

o 

c 
o 

11 

"oj 

E? 

o 
O 

_£ 

12 

a 

< 
c 

Oi 
0) 

3 

a 

5 

M 

2 

+-> 

£ 

0 
M 

4 

0 

H 
4 

.S 

8 

8 

£ 

o 

7 

ID 

i 

O 

Total      

149 

11 

6 

11 

1 

5 

9 

8 

5 

First  Group  High  Schools 


2 

5 

6 

16 

11 

16 

5 

12 

11 

11 

6 

3 

3 

3 

1 
3 

1 
1 
2 

i 
i 

i 

i 

1 
1 

i 
1 

"i 

1 

i 
1 

1 

5 

1 
1 

i 

i 

3 

1 

2 

1 

'2 

1 

'2 

i 
1 

1 
'3 

3 
1 

1 

i 
i 

1 

i 

1 

'2 

1 

i 
1 

i 

i 
1 

i 

1 
i 

'2 

1 

'2 

1 
2 

1 
i 

3 

i 
i 

i 

1 
i 

i 

1 

'i 

i 

3 

1 

1 
3 

1 
1 

1 

8 

4          

1 

5   

1 

6 

7 

8      

9 

10 

11 

12      

13    

14 

16      

17 

19          

20 

21 

22 

23            

25                  

27 

29            

31 

32     

33 

34 

36 

38 

40 

46          

Second  Group  and  Junior  High  Schools 


1 

1 
3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

'i 

i 

1 

'2 
1 

1 
'i 

"i 

■■ 

1 
1 

i 

1 
'i 

2 

3    

5 

8 

9 

10 

11 

For  teaching  staff  in  individual  high  schools,  see  Table  XXXII,  pages  364-369. 
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TABLE  101 

Size  of  Enrollment    in    Last   Four   Years   of   Maryland    County    White   High 
Scliools,  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1910 


AvERAGK  Number 
Belonging 

E-t 

c 

CS 

< 

01 

C 
3 

< 

c 
c 

<: 

a 
o 

e 

"(3 
CQ 

O 

C 
1 

o 

"o 
O 

'3 

1 
O 

s 

o 
Q 

1 

T3 

a 

4J 

03 

O 

o 

4-> 

c 

0/ 

4 

o 
E 

o 

c 
o 

11 

01 

"ll 

Ef 
S 
o 

a: 
o 
_c 

'fc- 

PU 

12 

< 

c 

01 

<u 
3 
C 

5 

b 

CD 

w 
2 

4^ 

i 
o 

4 

o 

"3 
H 

4 

e 
o 

8 

e 

8 

7 

s 

% 
1 

Total 

149 

11 

6 

11 

1 

5 

9 

8 

. 

6 

7 

6 

8 

4 

6 

First  Group  High  Schools 


26-   40 

3 
3 
19 
19 
8 
13 
8 
9 
9 
5 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 

1 
2 
2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

i 

'i 

i 
i 

1 

1 

i 
1 

2 

1 

3 
2 

i 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

'i 
1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

i 

2 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

2 

3 

i 

1 

1 
1 
1 

i 

1 

i 
i 

i 

1 
1 

i 

2 

'i 

1 

2 

1 

i 

1 
1 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

i 

41-   50 

1 

i 

51-   75 

2 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 
"i 

i 
i 

1 

1 

76-  100 

i 

101-  125 

126-  150 

151-  175 

176-  200 

i 
1 

1 

201-  225 

226-  250 

251-  275 

276-  300 

301-  325 

326-  350 

351-  375 

376-  400 

401-  425 

476-  500 

501-  525 

526-  550 

551-  575 

601-  625 

676-  700 

701-  725 

801-  825 

826-  850 

876-  900 

976-1,000 

1.026-1,050 

1,076-1,100 

1.101-1,125 

0 

1,201-1,225 

1,451-1,475 

Second  Group  and  Junior  High  Schools 


26-   40 

41-   50 

51-   75 

4 
1 
2 
2 

2 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

i 

i 

1 

2 

i 

1 

i 

i 

1 
i 

"i 
i 

1 
i 

76-  100 

126-  150 

151-  175 

226-  250 

251-  275 

276-  300 

For  enrollment  in  individual  high  schools,  see  Table  XXXII,  pages  364-369. 
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TABLE  102 

Median  Number  of  Pupils  Belonging  and  Median   Number  of  Teachers  in 
Service  in  Maryland  County  White  Public  Secondary  Schools,  1925-1940 


Median 

Number 

School  Year 

of 

■i 

Ending  in  June 

Secondary 

Number 

Number 

Schools 

of  Pupils 

of  Teachers 

Belonging 

Employed 

1925 

152 

63.8 

4.3 

1926 

154 

69.0 

4.6 

1927 

154 

75.3 

4.9 

1928 

153 

83.7 

4.9 

1929 

152 

86.9 

5.0 

1930 

152 

92.3 

5.4 

1931 

153 

101.7 

5.6 

1932 

152 

110.2 

6.0 

1933 

149 

118.6 

6.1 

1934 

151 

118.9 

6.1 

1935 

149 

119.8 

6.1 

1936 

151 

126.8 

6.4 

1937 

148 

130.2 

6.7 

1938 

150 

134.3 

6.9 

1939 

150 

141.4 

7.9 

1940 

149 

148.5 

8.3 

RATIO  OF  PUPILS  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AND  PRINCIPALS 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  and  principal  in  the 
last  four  years  of  county  white  high  schools  was  24.5  in  1940,  an 
increase  of  .3  over  the  number  in  1939.  In  the  seventeen-year 
period  from  1923  to  1940  the  ratio  of  high  school  pupils  per 
teacher  has  increased  22.5  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  high  school 
pupils  to  teachers  was  only  higher  than  it  was  in  1940  in  the  years 
following  the  depression,  1933  to  1937,  when  the  normal  expan- 
sion of  the  staff  to  take  care  of  additional  pupils  and  to  provide  a 
new  type  of  program  for  the  non-academic  pupil  had  to  be  cur- 
tailed.    (See  Table  103.) 


TABLE  103 
Ratio  of  White  High  School  Pupils  to  County  Principals  and  Teachers 


Average  No. 
Year  Belonging 

1923 20.0 

1924 19.8 

1925 20.1 

1926 20.3 

1927 20.4 

1928 21.0 

1929 21.5 

1930 21.6 

1931 21.9 


Average  No. 
Year  Belonging 

1932 22.3 

1933 24.4 

1934 24.8 

1935 24.7 

1936 25.1 

1937 24.9 

1938 24.0 

1939 24.2 

1940 24.5 


In  1939-40  the  county  with  the  smallest  ratio  had  18.4  pupils 
per  white  high  school  teacher  and  principal,  while  the  county 
with  the  highest  ratio  had  31.8  pupils  per  teacher  and  principal. 
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Twelve  counties  had  a  higher  ratio  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  1940 
than  in  1939.     (See  Chart  19.) 

CHART  19 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WHITE  PUPILS  BELONGING  PER  TEACHER 
AND  PRINCIPAL  Ui  LAST  POUR  YEARS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 


County 
Co.  Average 


1938  1939     1940 

24.0  24.2 

32.3  32.3 

28.4  29.8 

26.1  26.5 

26.6  26.5 

23.5  23.9 
25.4  25.1 
23.0  22.3 

23.7  23.3 
24.0  25.7 
24.7  24.6 

22.0  22.1 

21.1  22.7 


Cecil 

23.7 

22.3 

Harford 

24.2 

22.3 

Carroll 

21.2 

21.9 

Calvert 

20.0 

18.2 

Caroline 

18.1 

19.5 

MontgDmery 

18.2 

19.1 

Kent 

20.4 

19.9 

Talbot 

19.3 

19.3 

Charles 

20.7 

20.8 

Queen  Anne'  s 

19.6 

18.2 

Worcester 

18.7 

18.5 

Balto.   City 

*27.0 

*27.1 

State 

24.8 

25.0 

*  Data  foi-  senior  high  schools  in  Baltimore  City. 

t  Excludes   the  following  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  and  principal :   junior  high  26.9  ; 
vocational,  20.7. 
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In  Baltimore  City  senior  high  schools  there  were  26.9  pupils 
belonging  per  teacher  and  principal  in  1940,  a  decrease  of  .2  under 
1939.  Three  counties  had  a  higher  pupil-teacher  ratio  than  Bal- 
timore City.     (See  Chart  19.) 

SALARIES  OF  WHITE  HIGH   SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

CHART  20 

Average  Annual  Salary  Per  White  High  School  Teacher  and  Principal, 

1923  to  1940 


400 




" 

^ 

\ 

25    19 

27    19 

29    19 

51    19 

33    19 

35    19 

37    19 

39    19 

The  average  salary  per  county  white  high  school  principal  and 
teacher,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  reduction  in  1930, 
had  increased  steadily  from  1923  to  1932,  after  a  small  decrease 
in  1933  showed  a  marked  drop  in  1934  to  $1,394  and  rose  steadily 
again  to  $1,605  in  1940,  the  maximum  average  salary  paid  in  the 
18-year  period.  The  increase  from  1939  to  1940  was  $10.  The 
basic  State  minimum  salary  schedule  established  by  the  1922 
legislature  was  in  effect  during  the  entire  period  from  1923  to 
1939,  except  for  the  temporary  percentage  reductions  in  salary 
enacted  by  the  legislatures  in  1933  and  1935  which  affected  salar- 
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ies  paid  in  1934, 1935, 1936  and  1937.  The  new  1939  salary  sched- 
ule went  into  effect  for  the  first  time  in  September  1939.  (See 
Table  104  and  Chart  20.) 

TABLE  104 

Average  Salary  Per  County  White  High  School  Principal  and  Teacher, 

1923-1940 


Year  Ending  June  30 

Average 

Salary 

White 

High  School 

Teachers 

and  Principals 

Year  Ending  June  30 

Average 

Salary 

White 

High  School 

Teachers 

and  Principals 

1923 

$1,436 
1,477 
1,485 
1,517 
1,534 
1,544 
1,557 
1,550 
1,559 

1932 

$1,571 

1924 

1933 

1,532 

1925 

1934 

1,394 

1926 

1935 

1,398 

1927 

1936 

1,469 

1928 

1937 

1 ,  488 

1929 

1938 

1,587 

1930 

1939 

1,595 

1931 

1940 

1,605 

In  the  individual  counties  in  1939-40  the  average  salary  per 
member  of  the  high  school  teaching  staff  varied  from  $1,438  to 
$1,859,  being  less  than  $1,450  in  three  counties  and  more  than 
$1,600  in  five  counties.  The  1940  average  salary  was  higher  than 
the  average  salary  prior  to  the  depression  years  in  eight  counties. 
In  14  counties  the  average  salary  per  principal  and  teacher  was 
higher  in  1940  than  in  1939.     (See  bars  on  Chart  21.) 

For  the  first  time  in  1940  the  average  salary  for  principals  and 
assistant  teachers  in  high  schools  have  been  shown  separately. 
Size  of  school  as  well  as  years  of  experience  affect  the  salary  paid 
high  school  principals.  The  1940  average  salary  per  county  high 
school  principal  in  the  individual  counties  ranged  between  $2,092 
and  $3,510.     (See  first  column  in  Chart  21.) 

The  1940  average  salary  per  high  school  assistant  in  the  indi- 
vidual counties  varied  from  $1,315  to  $1,787.  Because  the  salary 
schedule  increases  with  experience  counties  which  have  a  pre- 
ponderance of  teachers  with  little  experience  will  have  lower  aver- 
age salaries  than  those  which  have  many  experienced  teachers. 
(See  second  column  in  Chart  21  and  Table  87,  page  130,  which 
shows  experience  of  teachers  and  principals.) 

In  Baltimore  City  the  average  annual  salary  paid  to  a  white 
senior  high  school  teacher  and  principal  in  1940  was  $2,601,  an 
increase  of  $62  over  the  annual  salary  of  1939.  It  was  $996  more 
than  the  average  salary  paid  in  the  counties  and  $742  more  than 
the  average  paid  in  the  county  having  the  highest  average  salary. 
(See  bars  on  Chart  21.) 
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CHART  21 


AVERAGE  SALARY  PER  PRINCIPAL  AND  TEACHER  Hi  V.HTTE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
1940  Per    Per  Principal 


County    Prin-  Teach-  and  Teacher 
cipal       er       1939         1940 
Co.  Av.  $2569  $1505  $1595  [EHH 


Bait.         2939     1787     1897  IfBl 
Wash.         2900     1718     1812  IBM 


Mont.  3510  1687  1729  EH 

ft.  A.  2230  1464  1533  B33 

A.  A.  2750  1540  1626^3 

All.  3029  1475  1616  EH 

Harford  2594  1441  1580 1 


Kent  2150     1458     14691521 


Fred.  2651     1457     1564  ^^ 

Calvert     250C     1439     1526  EH 
Talbot       2331     1429     1502  1^9 


Cecil  2219  1422  1546  ^Q 

Som,  2338  1399  1480  IB?! 

Charles  2414  1344  1485  lESl 

Carroll  2317  1391  1469  KHl 


Caro.  2270  1371  1466  B3 

Garrett  2375  1350  1509  BSH 

Howard  2313  1333  1436  BS9 

Wico.  2186  1366  1426  BJH 

Dorch.  2092  1369  1403  Bffll 

P.  G.  2413  1352  1466 1 

St.  M.  2350  1320  1404  B3 


Wore.  2340     1315     1421  C^H 

^Biiy"    »4014  t2569     2539    ^SM 


State       2670     1649     1841    B^j 


t  Average  salaries  for  Baltimore  City  for  principals  and  teachers  exclude  junior  high 
$2,082,  and  vocational,   $2,089.  ' 

*  Average  salaries  in  Baltimore  City  for  principals  exclude  junior  high  $3  209  and 
vocational,  $3,672. 

t  Average  salaries  in  Baltimore  City  for  teachers  exclude  junior  high,  $2,047  and  voca- 
tional $1,996. 


The  average  1940  salary  per  senior  high  school  principal  and 
vice  principal  in  Baltimore  City  was  $4,014  and  per  senior  high 
school  teacher  $2,569.  Corresponding  figures  for  junior  high  and 
vocational  school  teachers  in  Baltimore  City  are  given  in  the 
notes  under  Chart  21.     (See  first  two  columns  in  Chart  21.) 
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CHANGES  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT,  TEACHING  STAFF, 
AND   SALARY   BUDGET 

All  counties  showed  increases  in  enrollment  in  the  last  four 
years  of  high  school  from  1939  to  1940.  Comparisons  of  high 
school  enrollment  in  each  county  for  1920,  1925,  1930,  1935,  1939 
and  1940  are  included  in  the  left  section  of  Table  106. 

In  comparing  the  white  teaching  staff  employed  in  the  last 
four  years  of  high  school  in  1940  with  1939,  thirteen  counties  had 
more  teachers,  seven  counties  showed  no  change,  and  three  coun- 
ties had  fewer  teachers.  A  comparison  of  1940  with  1932  indi- 
cates that  17  counties  employed  more  teachers,  one  had  the  same 
number,  and  five  counties  employed  fewer  teachers  in  1940  than 
in  1932.  Similar  comparisons  may  be  made  with  1920,  1925,  and 
1930.     (See  middle  part  of  Table  105.) 

Only  one  county,  which  closed  a  high  school,  spent  less  for 
salaries  of  high  school  principals  and  teachers  in  1940  than  in 
1939,  although  in  two  counties  there  was  no  change  in  salary 
expenditure.  If  1940  salary  expenditures  are  compared  with 
those  in  1932,  only  one  county  spent  less  and  only  one  spent  the 
same  amount.     (See  right  part  of  Table  105.) 

COST  PER  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPIL 

The  current  expense  cost  per  county  white  high  school  pupil 
belonging  for  the  last  four  years  of  high  school  work  was  $91.45 
in  1940,  higher  than  the  expenditure  per  pupil  from  1933  to  1939, 
but  below  the  expenditures  per  county  high  school  pupil  belong- 
ing from  1924  to  1932,  inclusive.     (See  Table  106.) 

TABLE  lee 

Current  Expense  Cost*  Per  County  White  High  School  Pupil  Belonging 


Cost  per  County  Cost  per  County 

White  High  School  White  High  School 

Year  Pupil  Belonging  Year  Pupil  Belonging 

1923  $91.12  1932 $94.78 

1924"  96.44  1933 82.62 

1925'"..' 95."16  1934 76.21 

1926'  97.20  1935 77.58 

1927''  98.43  1936 80.48 

1928"".!! 95.82  1937 82.47 

1929"  96.00  1>138 90.87 

1930 97.60  1939 89.96 

1931  98.54  1940 91.45 


*  Excluding  g-eneral   control   and  fixed  charges. 


In  the  individual  counties  the  average  current  expense  cost  in 
1939-40  ranged  from  $78  to  $130  per  white  high  school  pupil 
belonging,  two  counties  spending  under  $80  and  six  counties 
spending  $110  or  more  per  pupil.  The  cost  per  pupil  in  Baltimore 
City,  $120,  was  exceeded  in  two  of  the  counties.     (See  Chart  22.) 
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County       1933 
Co.  Av.         $  83 


Calvert 

Charles 

Ci.  Anne'  s 

St.  Mary's 

Montgomery 

Worcester 

Talbot 

Garrett 

Dorchester 

Kent 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Hov^ard 

Somerset 

Wicomico 

A.  Arundel 

Washington 

Harford 

Pr. George's 

Frederick 

Baltimore 

Allegany 

Baltimore 
City 

State 


COST  PER  maTK  iilGH  SCHOOL  PUPIL  BELONGING 
FOR  CURRiUT  EXPENSES  EXCLUDirJG  GBIERAL  CONTROL 


1938     1939     1940 
$  91     $  90  QH 


104 
103 

102 
91 
97 

102 
86 
97 

104 
97 
90 

100 
84 
96 
95 
76 
81 
72 
73 
86 
71 
67 
76 

♦95 


125 
114 
114 

109 
126 
102 
103 
103 
97 

100 
104 
100 
90 
92 
89 
89 
87 
86 
79 
85 
78 
77 
81 


9o 


141  Q 
116^1 


119  DQ 

108  DQj 


119  03 


110  m 


108  |]Q 


98^9 


92  BH 
104 
97 
96  d 
96  Q 


95  G9 

91  Bl 


90  O 


34  E9 

8719 

dsQI 


85  E9 

79 19 
75| 

76 1 


*116    *113iEEi 
30 


•  Cost  per  pupil  belonging  in  senior  high  schools  in  Baltimore  City. 

t  Cost  per  pupil   in    1940   excludes   junior  high,   $96,   and   vocational,   $140. 


All  counties  except  eight  showed  an  increased  expenditure  per 
pupil  from  1939  to  1940.  All  except  four  counties  which  spent 
less  and  one  county  in  which  the  average  expenditure  per  pupil 
was  the  same  had  a  higher  cost  per  pupil  for  current  expenses 
in  1940  than  in  1933.     (See  Chart  22.) 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CURRENT  EXPENSE  COST  PER  WHITE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  PUPIL 

The  averag-e  current  expense  cost  of  $91.45  per  county  white 
high  school  pupil  included  $66.03  for  teachers'  salaries,  $5.15  for 
textbooks,  materials,  and  "other  costs  of  instruction,"  $6.76  for 
operation  of  building's,  $3.72  for  maintenance  of  buildings,  and 
$9.79  for  auxiliarj^  agencies,  which  include  transportation, 
libraries  and  health.  Except  for  salaries  which  had  an  18  cent 
decrease  per  pupil,  each  of  these  items  showed  increases  over 
expenditure  per  pupil  for  the  preceding  year.     (See  Table  107.) 

TABLE  107 

Cost,  Excluding  General  Control,  Per  Pupil  Belonging,  in  Last  Four  Years 
of  White  High  Schools,  for  Year  Ending  July  31,  1940$ 


County 


Salaries 


other 

Costs  of 

Instruction 


Operation 


Main- 
tenance 


Auxiliary 
Agencies 


Total 
Current 
Expenses 


Capital 
Outlay 


County  Average 

1939 

1940 

Allegany ....... 

Anne  Arundel . . , 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles , 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery. . . 
Prince  George's. 
Queen  Anne's.  . 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington.  .  .  , 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

Baltimore  City. 
Vocational ... 
Junior  High.  , 
Senior  High. . 

Total  State 


?66.21 
66.03 

57.08 
63.87 
59.39 
74.63 
72.16 
70.07 
69.12 
76.57 
66.16 
56.99 
63.51 
71.53 
60.17 
74.88 
89.19 
60.55 
85.33 
61.11 
60.57 
76.72 
67.51 
63.86 
78.23 

87.65 

101.74 

78.62 

97.20 

$74.50 


$4.87 
5.15 

5.40 
5.01 
5.03 
4.43 
4.42 
5.23 
5.63 
5.26 
4.97 
5.00 
4.48 


4.58 
4.48 
4.35 
4.75 
5.24 
5.22 

4.08 

10.06 

3.37 

4.16 


f6.27 
6.76 

6.42 
6.05 
4.66 
5.43 
5.80 
5.92 
9.56 
tl2.88 
8.87 
5.10 
4.16 
6.27 
8.48 
4.85 
10.27 
7.48 
9.99 
8.15 
6.41 
6.55 
6.27 
7.40 
8.70 

11.74 
21.12 
10.17 
12.46 

$8.31 


$3.32 
3.72 

2.51 
3.45 
2.22 
2.54 
4.19 
3.44 
1.93 
tlO.62 
6.91 
1.41 
5.25 
4.16 
5.13 
1.78 
4.23 
7.04 
1.88 
3.07 
4.40 
2.24 
3.91 
8.69 
4.01 

3.09 
4.74 
2.45 
3.69 

?3.71 


$9.29 
9.79 

6.35 
11.59 

6.67 
42.70 
13.72 
14.66 
10.45 
22.66 
14.94 
*11.81 
24.64 
.43 
15.77 
15.20 

1.94 

4.92 
16.85 
39.89 
15.14 
15.21 

6.02 
10.24 
15.54 

1.88 
1.84 
1.26 
2.66 

$7.85 


$89.96 
'91.45 

77.76 
89.97 
77.97 

129.73 

100.29 

99.32 

96.69 

tl27.99 

101.66 
80.31 

102.04 
86.62 
95.06 

100.82 

112.41 
85.60 

117.98 

116.80 
91.00 

105.07 
88.46 
90.53 

111.70 

108.44 

139.50 

95.87 

120.17 

$99.25 


$34.45 
38.75 

123.19 
14.08 
1.98 
6.89 
14.83 
32.38 
62.30 
29.15 

14.3  !i4 

2.52 

14.03 

88.46 

56!i2 
6.35 
2.56 

75.47 
3.81 

29^91 
2.04 
1.11 

.21 

1.43 

.04 


$28.29 


t  Includes  expenditures  of  Federal  Government  at  Indian  Head. 

*  Includes  41   cents   for  payment  by  Washington   County   for  transporting   35   pupils   to   a 
high  school   in  Frederick   County. 

t  For  actual  expenditures  see  Table  XXVI,  page  357. 


Salary    Cost   per   Pupil 

The  salary  cost  per  white  high  school  pupil  ranged  between 
$57  in  two  Equalization  Fund  counties  in  which  the  pupil-teacher 
ratio  was  second  and  third  from  the  highest  and  salaries  were 
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School  Pupil 

average  or  below  average,  and  $89  in  a  non-Equalization  Fund 
county,  where  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  was  sixth  from  lowest, 
the  curriculum  was  varied  including  many  electives  and  special 
subjects,  and  salaries  were  third  from  the  top.  These  amounts 
include  the  aid  from,  Federal  vocational  funds.     (See  Table  107.) 

Federal  Aid  Toward  Salaries  of  Vocational  Teachers 

Reimbursement  from  the  Federal  Government  toward  salary 
costs  and  supervision  of  vocational  education  in  the  county  white 
high  schools  amounting  to  $106,053  was  received  by  22  counties 
during  1939-40.  This  was  a  decrease  of  $6,412  in  Federal  aid 
under  corresponding  figures  for  white  day  county  high  schools 
for  the  preceding  year.  State  aid  through  the  Equalization 
Fund  was  increased  for  vocational  home  economics  teachers  to 
offset  in  part  the  decreases  in  vocational  funds. 

Among  the  22  counties  which  received  Federal  reimbursement 
for  white  day  high  schools  two  counties  received  less  than  $900 
while  at  the  opposite  extreme  two  counties  received  over  $12,000. 
(See  Table  108.) 

Agriculture 

Federal  aid  towards  the  salaries  of  47  white  teachers  of  agri- 
culture in  day  high  schools  amounted  to  $47,667,  more  by  $834 
than  for  1939.  In  1940  agiiculture  was  taught  in  60  white  day 
high  schools  of  21  counties.  The  number  of  white  pupils  enrolled 
for  agriculture  increased  from  2,049  in  1939  to  2,355  in  1940. 
Kent  and  Cecil  were  the  onlv  counties  in  which  agriculture  was 
not  taught.  (See  Table  108,  and  Table  65,  page  97,  TabU  68, 
page  101,  Charts  16  and  17,  pages  102  and  103,  and  Table  85, 
page  127.) 

Home  Economics 

Reimbursement  from  the  Federal  Government  towards  salary 
costs  and  supervision  of  vocational  home  economics  in  county  day 
white  high  schools  totaled  $32,934  in  1940,  a  decrease  of  $7,209 
under  1939.  As  explained  before  State  aid  through  the  Equaliza- 
tion Fund  was  increased  to  offset  in  part  the  decrease  in  Federal 
aid.  Vocational  home  economics  was  taught  in  63  white  day 
high  schools  in  17  counties  in  1940.  Instruction  in  vocational 
home  economics  was  given  to  2,920  white  county  pupils,  307 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  In  1940,  Federal  aid  amounting 
to  $1,427  was  received  by  four  counties  which  paid  an  additional 
amount  to  an  outstanding  teacher  who  spent  part  of  her  time  in 
supervising  the  home  projects  and  the  general  as  well  as  the 
vocational  home  economics  program  throughout  the  county. 
Some  of  the  teachers  visited  homes  during  the  summer  to  guide 
and  supervise  home  projects,  to  improve  school  and  home  under- 
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TABLE  108 

Federal  Aid  for  Vocational  Education  in  Maryland  County  White  Day 
High  Schools  for  Year  Ending  July  31,  1940 


County 


Total  Counties: 
1937-38.  .  . 
1938-39.  .  . 
1939-40.  .  . 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundel . . 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester.  .  .  . 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery . . . 
Prince  George's 
Queen  Anne's.  . 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 


Agriculture 


Enroll- 
ment 


1,833 
2,049 
2,355 

79 
29 
89 
38 
219 
97 

"96 
120 
223 
223 
207 
97 

Hi 

21 

108 

149 

87 

28 

164 

35 

75 


Aid 


142,411 
46,833 
47,667 

1,401 

626 

1 ,  627 

755 
4,294 
1,984 

2',76i 
2,313 
3,936 
3,803 
4,048 
1,870 

4^069 
886 

2,540 

2,219 
879 
720 

4,305 
861 

1,830 


Vocational 
Home  Economics 


Enroll- 
ment 


1,793 
2,613 
2,920 

185 
108 

"65 

125 

60 

149 

131 


S90 

244 
172 

215 
466 
108 
160 

"29 
279 

"34 


Aid 


$33,304 
40,143 
32,934 

2,249 
1,050 

'406 

1,175 

592 

3,295 

1,116 

'266 
2,550 
4,495 
1,383 

5^498 

3,950 

1,203 

937 

'515 
1,843 

483 


Industrial 
Education 


Enroll- 
ment 


578 
842 
892 

243 

ioe 


29 


100 
171 


Aid 


$22,547 
25,489 
25,452 


707 
400 


650 


660 
285 


Total 

Federal 

Aid 


$98,262 
112,465 
106,053 

9,357 
1,676 
6,027 
1,155 
5,469 
2,576 
3,295 
3,817 
2,313 
4,136 
7,003 
8,543 
3,253 

12] 227 

10,121 

3,743 

3,156 

879 

1,235 

12,898 

861 

2,313 


Figures    above    include    follo\ving    amounts    for    travel,    supervision,    summer    visiting    of 
homes : 


Agriculture 
Travel 


Home  Economics 


Supervision 


Summer 
Work 


Industrial  Education 


Supervision 


Travel 


Total 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundel . . 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

C  larles 

Dorchester.  .  .  . 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Montgomery. . . 
Prince  George's 
Queen  Anne's.  . 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Washington . . . . 

Wicomico 

Worcester 


$5,820 

53 
176 

90 
131 
724 
360 
398 
297 
546 
413 
257 
205 
564 
106 
300 
259 
155 
345 

81 
360 


$654 
154 


200 


100 
200 


$773 


$3,378 

1,000 

'306 


$39 


1,078 
600 


400 


39 
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Economics,  and  Industrial  Education;  The  Guidance  Program 

standing  and  contacts,  and  find  out  how  the  home  economics 
program  could  function  better  in  meeting  the  actual  needs  of 
homes  in  the  locahty.  The  teacher  in  each  of  these  four  counties 
who  was  selected  by  the  county  superintendent  and  State  Super- 
visor of  Home  Economics  worked  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Supervisor  of  Home  Economics.  (See  Table  108  and  note  under 
Table  108,  Table  65,  page  97,  and  Table  68  and  Chart  16  and 
17,  pages  100  to  104.) 

Indnstriul  Education 

The  Federal  aid  towards  salary  costs  and  supervision  for  all 
day  and  part-time  classes  in  trades  and  industries  in  county  day 
white  high  schools  amounted  to  $25,452  in  1940,  less  than  in 
1939  by  $37.  The  program  was  carried  on  in  Allegany,  Balti- 
more, Prince  George's,  Garrett,  Montgomery,  and  Washington 
Counties.  Each  of  these  counties,  except  Garrett,  employed^  a 
coordinator  for  the  work  in  industrial  education  and  industrial 
arts,  towards  whose  salary  the  Federal  Government  gave  reim- 
bursement shown  in  the  lower  part  of  Table  108. 

Industrial  education  courses  in  13  high  schools  were  taken  by 
892  boys,  an  increase  of  50  over  the  number  enrolled  the  preced- 
ing year. 

*The  State  Program  for  Vocational  Guidamce 

A  program  of  educational  and  vocational  guidance,  inaugu- 
rated for  the  county  high  schools  early  in  1938  through  the 
appointment  of  a  State  supervisor,  has  been  financed  since 
1938-39  jointly  from  State  and  Federal  vocational  funds. 

The  supervisor  assists  counties  in  developing  sound  programs 
of  occupational  information  and  guidance  within  their  schools. 
In  inaugurating  the  guidance  program,  a  school  analyzes  its 
entire  program  for  guidance  possibilities.  Schools  which  have 
guidance  activities  extend  and  improve  those  already  in  existence. 
The  extent  and  type  of  organization  for  guidance  depend  on  size 
of  school  and  resources  of  the  personnel. 

The  following  basic  guidance  activities  should  become  a  part 
of  every  program : 

1.  Articulation 

2.  Orientation 

8.  Occupational  information 

4.  Educational  information 

5.  Personal  and  social  relationships 

6.  Individual  inventories,  including  results  of  tests 

7.  Counselling 

8.  Placement 

9.  Follow-up 


*  Prepared  by  R.  Floyd  Cromwell,   State  Supervisor  of  Guidance. 
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Expenditure  Per  Pupil  for  Cost  of  Instruction  Other  than  Salaries 

The  amount  spent  per  white  high  school  pupil  for  books, 
materials,  and  "other  costs  of  instruction"  in  1940  fell  between 
$3.11  and  $6.78  in  the  individual  counties.  The  latter  was  a  non- 
Equalization  Fund  county  offering  a  program  with  many  elec- 
tives,  which  made  available  a  rather  comprehensive  testing  serv- 
ice, and  which  provided  clerical  service  in  the  large  high  schools, 
while  the  former  was  an  Equalization  Fund  county  which  sup- 
plied for  current  expenses  not  much  more  than  the  minimum 
amount  required  by  law.  State  aid  dedicated  to  textbooks  and 
materials  was  88V2  cents  per  pupil,  exclusive  of  funds  for  this 
purpose  provided  in  the  Equalization  Fund.  (See  Table  107, 
page  154.) 


Cost  Per  Pupil   for   Operation   and   Maintenance   of   School   Buildings 

The  range  in  cost  per  white  high  school  pupil  for  heating  and 
cleaning  buildings  ran  from  $4.16  in  the  county  which  spent 
least  to  *$10.27  in  the  county  which  spent  the  most.  The  varia- 
tion in  maintenance  expenditures  per  white  high  school  pupil 
ranged  from  $1.41  in  one  county  to  *$7.04  in  another  county.  In 
some  counties  repairs  made  through  the  Federal  Work  Projects 
Administration  relieved  the  county  of  expenditures  for  mainte- 
nance.    (See  Table  107  and  page  277.) 


Cost  Per  Pupil  for  Auxiliary  Agencies 

The  cost  per  white  high  school  pupil  for  auxiliary  agencies 
was  as  low  as  43  cents  in  one  county  which  provides  little  high 
school  transportation  at  public  expense,  while  in  two  other  coun- 
ties in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  white  high  school  pupils 
were  transported  at  public  expense  it  averaged  $39.89  and  $42.70 
per  high  school  pupil.  Since  the  term  "auxiliary  agencies" 
covers  such  diverse  items  as  transportation,  libraries,  and  health, 
further  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  costs  and  services  ren- 
dered under  this  classification.     (See  Tables  107  and  109.) 


Increase  in  White  High  School  Pupils  Transported  at  Public  Expense 

Public  expenditures  for  transporting  17,122  county  white  high 
school  pupils  amounted  to  $335,093  in  1940,  an  increase  of  975 
pupils  and  $30,791  in  expenditures  over  corresponding  figures 
in  1939.  On  the  average,  45.2  per  cent  of  county  white  high 
school  pupils  were  transported  at  public  expense  in  1940  which 
was  .5  higher  than  the  corresponding  percentage  for  the  preced- 


*  Maximum  costs  of  $12.88  for  operation  and  $10.62  for  maintenance  in  Charles  County 
due  to  the  inclusion  of  estimated  expenditures  for  services  rendered  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment at  Indian  Head  are  not  mentioned  since  the  situation  is  unique  among  the  counties. 


Analysis  of  Cost  per  County  White  High  School  Pupil; 
Transportation 
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TABLE  109 

Public  Expenditures  for  Auxiliary  Agencies  in  County  White  High  Schools 
for  Year  Ending  July   31,  1940 


Transportation 

Libraries 

Health  AND  Phy- 

sical Ed 

ucation 

Pupils  Trans- 

County 

ported  at  Public 

Amount 

Cost 

Amount  per 

E.xpe 

nse 

Spent 

Per 

From 

Pupil 

Total 

Total 
Expen- 

.\mount 
Per 



Public 

Trans- 

Expen- 

Num- 

Per 

Funds 

ported 

ditures 

ditures 

Pupil 

ber 

Cent 

School 

Teacher 

Total  and 

Averago: 
19:59 

16,147 

44.7 

$304,302' 

$18.85 

$14,031 

$93.54 

$9.75 

$3,226 

$.09 

1940.. . . 

17,122 

45.2 

335,093 

19.57 

10,146 

68.09 

6.79 

3,482 

.10 

Calvert 

196 

93.8 

8,492 

43.33 

347 

347.00 

34.70 

St.  Mary's.. . 

410 

98.8 

15,415 

37.60 

2.54 

126.81 

14.92 

Garrett 

827 

68.9 

27,268 

32.97 

217 

36.20 

4.42 

"  i 

Charles 

461 

74.4 

13,388 

29.05 

50 

'!68 

Queen  Anne's 

363 

70.9 

8,4.52 

23.28 

■'27 

.5!  33 

".99 

75 

.15 

Howard 

611 

86.2 

10,561 

17.28 

287 

71.83 

10.19 

Worcester .  .  . 

439 

56.1 

11,435 

26.05 

369 

73.78 

8.89 

Talbot 

367 

53.9 

9,157 

24.95 

735 

183.79 

22.48 

Somerset.  .  .  . 

380 

48.5 

11,223 

29.53 

207 

51.78 

6.90 

Kent 

319 

63.8 

7,381 

23.14 

50 

12.46 

2.08 

Dorchester . . . 

506 

50.8 

13,632 

26.94 

545 

90.83 

12.76 

Carroll 

1,153 

63.7 

25,055 

21.73 

255 

28.33 

3.19 

'33i 

'!i9 

Caroline 

517 

62.1 

10,469 

20.25 

335 

66.90 

8.71 

62 

.08 

Frederick .... 

*1.185 

47.9 

*27 , 574 

23.27 

280 

40.00 

3.20 

393 

.16 

Anne  Arunde! 

1,676 

69.6 

25,831 

15.41 

764 

127.35 

8.28 

Cecil... 

684 

52.1 

11,798 

17.25 

318 

39.78 

5.60 

"95 

'!08 

Wicomico .  .  . 

527 

40.5 

11,950 

22.68 

716 

102.35 

13.24 

90 

.07 

Baltimore.  .  . 

2,580 

45.8 

27,829 

tlO.79 

1,821 

165.58 

10.60 

61 

.01 

Allegany.  .  .  . 

1,117 

27.2 

23,475 

21.02 

279 

25.40 

2.03 

1,015 

.26 

Washington  . 

841 

31.3 

15,001 

17.84 

6.58 

82.23 

6.77 

37 

.01 

Pr.  George's . 

1,048 

30.3 

15,296 

14.60 

903 

75.22 

6.40 

325 

.10 

Montgomery 

844 

28.8 

4,327 

t5.13 

232 

21.08 

1.68 

947 

.33 

Harford 

71 

4.6 

84 

tl.l9 

547 

68.31 

8.20 

*  Includes  $975  spent  by  Washington  County  to  transport  35  pupils  to  a  Frederick  County 
high  school,   which   increases  the  cost  per  Frederick   County   pupil  transported  by  14   cents, 
t  Parents  of  pupils  contributed  in  addition  toward  the  cost  of  transportation. 

ing  year.  The  cost  to  the  public  per  county  white  high  school 
pupil  transported  was  $19.57,  an  increase  of  72  cents  over  the 
amount  for  1939.  In  addition  the  cost  of  high  school  transporta- 
tion was  supplemented  by  payments  by  the  parents  in  three 
counties,  Baltimore,  Harford,  and  Montgomery.  (See  Table 
109.) 

The  high  school  pupils  transported  at  public  expense  numbered 
as  few  as  71  in  one  county  and  as  many  as  2,580  in  another.  All 
counties,  except  three,  Calvert,  Somerset,  and  Montgomery, 
transported  more  white  high  school  pupils  in  1940  than  in  1939. 
As  few  as  4.6  per  cent  of  the  white  high  school  pupils  were 
transported  at  public  expense  in  one  county  in  which  parents 
of  pupils  transported  had  to  pay  almost  the  entire  cost  of  trans- 
portation, whereas  at  the  opposite  extreme  nearly  99  per  cent 
of  the  white  high  school  pupils  were  transported  entirely  at 
public  expense  in  another  sparsely  populated  county.  Fifteen 
counties  showed  increases  in  the  per  cent  of  white  high  school 
pupils  transported,  the  excess  in  per  cent  in  one  county  being 
nearly  9.     (See  Table  109.) 
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Public  expenditures  for  transporting  white  high  school  pupils 
were  as  low  as  $84  in  one  county  and  as  high  as  $27,829  in 
another.  All  except  six  counties  spent  more  in  1940  than  they 
spent  in  1939  for  transporting  white  high  school  pupils.  The 
increases  were  due  to  the  additional  high  school  pupils  trans- 
ported and  improvement  of  bus  equipment  in  a  number  of  the 
counties. 

In  the  three  counties  in  which  the  parents  contributed  at  least 
$15  annually  toward  the  cost  of  transporting  each  white  high 
school  pupil,  the  public  expenditure  per  pupil  transported  was 
$1.19,  $5.13  and  $10.79.  In  the  remaining  20  counties  the  cost 
to  the  public  per  white  high  school  pupil  transported  covered  a 
range  from  $14.60  to  $43.33.  In  all  but  nine  counties  the  cost 
per  white  high  school  pupil  transported  was  higher  in  1940  than 
in  1939.  Road  conditions,  the  distance  pupils  are  carried,  the 
size  and  type  of  vehicle  are  factors  which  must  be  considered  in 
comparing  the  cost  per  pupil  transported  in  individual  counties. 
(See  Table  109.) 

Expenditures  for  High  School  Libraries 

The  counties  expended  $10,146  from  public  funds  toward  the 
maintenance  of  libraries  used  by  white  high  school  pupils  in  1940, 
a  decrease  of  $3,885  under  the  amount  spent  in  1939.  The  public 
funds  spent  for  libraries  varied  among  the  counties  from  nothing 
in  one  county  to  $1,821  in  the  county  which  devoted  the  most 
money  to  this  purpose  in  1940.  Nine  counties  spent  more  for 
libraries  used  by  white  high  school  pupils  in  1940  than  they 
spent  in  1939.     (See  Table  109.) 

Seventy-seven  high  schools  reported  that  they  had  librarians 
or  teacher-librarians  giving  library  service  during  1939-40.  There 
was  the  equivalent  of  40  persons  giving  full  time  library  service 
in  the  county  high  schools  for  white  pupils,  an  increases  of  13 
over  the  number  the  preceding  year.  (See  Table  85,  page 
127.) 

*  SERVICES    OF    MARYLAND    PUBLIC    LIBRARY    ADVISORY    COMMISSION 

The  most  vital  work  of  the  Maryland  Public  Library  Commis- 
sion is  to  teach  communities  how  to  provide  themselves  with 
books  and  foster  the  development  of  service  throughout  the 
counties.  Originally  the  chief  function  of  the  Commission  was 
the  distribution  throughout  the  State  of  books  and  other  printed 
material  from  a  central  reservoir.  Limited  facilities  in  the 
average  library  in  the  counties  will  make  it  necessary  always  for 
the  Commission  to  be  the  clearing  house  for  special  requests, 
interlibrary  loans,  research,  bibliographies,  and  similar  service. 
For  information  about  the  Friends  of  the  Library  Movement  and 
new  libraries  established  in  1939-40,  see  page  60. 


Report  prepared  by  Adelene  J.  Pratt,  State  Director  of  Libraries. 
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The  Director  of  Public  Libraries  is  often  asked  to  help  with 
the  high  school  libraries.  Most  of  the  requests  are  for  help  in 
classification.  She  is  also  asked  to  stimulate  intere.st  in  the 
library;  how  to  organize  it;  to  give  subject  headings  and  classifi- 
cations ;  to  help  with  book  selection ;  to  give  information  about 
magazines  and  source  materials;  and  to  help  plan  equipment. 
A  number  of  teachers  who  cannot  secure  books  from  the  libraries 
in  the  counties,  cities  and  towns,  which  are  constantly  increasing 
in  number,  still  find  it  desirable  to  take  advantage  of  the  privilege 
of  securing  books  from  the  Maryland  Public  Library  Commission 
with  oflfices  in  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library  Building,  400  Cathedral 
Street,  Baltimore. 

Because  of  the  small  State  appropriation  for  books,  the  Library 
Commission  was  not  in  a  position  to  supply  all  of  the  books 
requested  by  the  schools.  Also  the  requirement  that  the  cost 
of  transporting  cases  and  packages  of  books  be  met  entirely  by 
the  school  requesting  them  deterred  some  teachers  who  had 
requested  a  supply.  The  number  of  books  sent  the  county  white 
high  school  teachers  in  1939-40,  which  totaled  5,076,  was  1,868 
more  than  for  the  preceding  year,  and  in  addition  323  pictures 
were  distributed,  a  service  available  for  the  first  time.  Twelve 
counties  showed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  borrowed 
from  the  Commission  for  white  high  school  pupils. 

Thirteen  white  high  schools  in  nine  counties  borrowed  37 
traveling  libraries  in  1939-40.  Thirty-seven  white  high  schools 
in  18  counties  borrowed  809  package  libraries  in  1939-40.  (See 
Tc(ble  110.) 

Details  regarding  the  procedure  in  obtaining  traveling  and 
package  libraries  may  be  found  on  page  62. 

Under  the  supei-vision  of  the  Maryland  Public  Library  Advisory  Com- 
mission, Work  Projects  Administration  library  projects  were  carried  on 
in  the  office  of  the  Commission  and  Allegany  County.  At  the  Library  Com- 
mission office,  school  and  library  books  to  the  total  of  10,826  were  recondi- 
tioned so  that  they  could  be  put  back  into  use,  19,009  books  in  elementary 
and  high  schools  and  public  libraries  were  organized  and  catalogued; 
and  other  service  was  rendered  the  Commission  at  a  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  $86,293.  A  total  of  7,561  books  from  white  high  schools 
in  eight  counties  were  brought  to  the  Commission  office  for  organization 
and  cataloguing.  Twelve  counties  sent  high  school  books  numbering 
5,028  to  the  Baltimore  office  of  the  Commission  for  mending.  (See 
Table  41,  page  62.) 

The  library  project  in  Allegany  County  of  the  W.P.A.  cost  $48,722. 
Of  9,716  volumes  mended,  2,832  belonged  to  white  high  schools,  and  in 
addition  1,197  volumes  belonging  to  white  high  schools  were  catalogued^ 

A  course  in  library  science  for  school  libi-arians  and  teacher-librarians 
has  been  given  each  summer  since  1936  at  Western  Maryland  College, 
The  1940  enrollment  of  23  included  19  county  high  school  teachers. 
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TABLE  110 

Services  of  Maryland  Public  Library  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Maryland 
County  White  High  Schools,  1939-40 


Total  Number 
Supplied 

Traveling  Libraries 
(30-35  Books  in  Each) 

Package  Libraries 
(1-12  Books  in  Each) 

Year 

AND 

County 

Volumes 

Pictur 

es       No. 

Supplied  to 

No. 

Supplied  to 

Schools 

Teachers 

Schools 

Teachers 

1931 

3,236 
4,562 
6,266 
4,148 
6,172 
3 ,  723 
3,082 
3,973 
3,208 
5,076 

77 

105 

148 

91 

148 

95 

61 

54 

51 

}               37 

31 
31 
35 
35 
42 
31 
18 
16 
11 
13 

47 
48 
45 
39 
79 
46 
21 
17 
11 
13 

125 
189 
331 
324 
338 
134 
281 
405 
284 
809 

27 
49 
47 
37 
48 
24 
37 
35 
26 
37 

32 

1932 

54 

1933 

57 

1934 

63 

1935 

67 

1936 

29 

1937 

48 

1938 

37 

1939 

28 

1940 

32 

46 
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al 
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a 
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a 
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5            acd 
J             ae5 

1                a 
i            ad3 
1              a9 
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a                a 
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cd 
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1 
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al 
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d 

ah 
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ak 
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ab 
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a 
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al 

cd 

a 

ad2 

1 
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acd2 

al 

adf 

ag3 

d 

ah 

acd 

ak 

ad 

a 

ab29 
acd54 
ae342 

aio 

ad36 

a27 

cd 

a4 

adl3 

24 

acd24 

acdl7 

a 

adf55 

ag25 

dl 

ah54 

acd48 

ak 

ad32 

al4 
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acd2 

ae5 

"ai 

adl 

a3 

cd 

al 

adl 

1 

acd3 

acd3 

a 

adf4 

ag3 

dl 

ah2 

acd2 

ak 

adl 

a2 

abl 

ad2 

Baltimore 

ae9 

a2 

adl 

Cecil 

a3 

Charles 

'      cd 

al 

Frederic 

adl 

Garrett 

1 

Harford 

acd3 

acd4 

Kent 

a 

Montgomery 

adf4 

Prince  George's 

ag3 
dl 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington 

ah5 

acd2 
ak 

adl 

a2 

a  Improved  library  facilities  and  the  appointment  of  teacher-librarians  or  full-time 
librarians  account  for  better  library  service  within  the  schools.  Except  for  very  special  ma- 
terial and  reference  questions  there  is  less  dependence  on  outside  sources  for  supplementary 
reading'.     There  is  greater  demand  for  direction  and  supervision  of  library  activities. 

b  Cumberland  Public  Library  supplies  the  schools  in  Cumberland  from  its  own  collection. 
W.  P.  A.  public  libraries  are  available  in  Lonaconing,  Midland,  Westernport  and  Barton. 
Their  circulation  is  not  shown  above.  In  addition  the  Library  Commission  took  care  of  some 
of  the  needs. 

c  Limited  librar>  service  given  to  schools  by  county  library.     Circulation  not  shown  above. 

d  Library  privileges  extended  to  any  one  who  can  conveniently  go  to  county  seat  on  days 
when   library   is  open.     Circulation   not  shown   above. 

e  There  are  public   libraries   in   Towson   and    Sparrows    Point. 

f  Al!  traveling  libraries  borrowed  from  Library  Commission  by  School  Board  and 
recirculated  to  county  schools  from  that  orfic?.  Data  regarding  circulation  not  available. 
Additional  service  from  public  libraries  in  Bethesda,  Gaithersburg,  Kensington,  Rockville, 
Silver  Spring  and  Takoma   Park. 

g  Public  libraries  in  Greenbelt,  Hyattsville  and  Laurel. 

h  Books    for   recreational    reading   may   be   borrowed   through    a    W.  P.  A.    county   library. 

k  County  wide  library  supplements  book  service  in  the  schools.  Main  library  in  Hagers- 
town.  Branches  in  Boonsboro,  Clearspring,  Hancock,  Sharpsburg,  Smithsburg  and  Wil; 
liamsport. 
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High  Schools 

Expenditures  for  Health 

Expenditures  for  physical  education  activities  and  health 
service  for  white  high  school  pupils  by  the  county  boards  of 
education  in  12  counties  totaled  $3,482  in  1940,  $256  more  than 
in  1939.  The  expenditure  per  pupil  in  these  12  counties  ranged 
from  one  cent  to  33  cents.     (See  Table  109.) 

Since  the  work  of  the  county  health  offices  affecting  schools 
has  been  described  in  detail  on  pages  63  to  71,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  high  school  principals  and  teachers  will  find  much  of 
interest  to  them  in  reading  this  material. 

CAPITAL  OUTLAY  FOR  WHITE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS 

The  capital  outlay  for  countv  white  high  schools  in  1940  totaled 
$1,418,412,  an  increase  of  $215,983  over  the  outlay  in  1939.  Three 
counties  had  no  capital  outlay  for  white  high  schools  and  four 
counties  spent  less  than  $1,500  for  this  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  six  counties  the  capital  outlay  for  white  high  schools 
in  1940  totaled  from  $61,000  to  $485,000.  (See  Table  193,  page 
287,  and  Tabic  XXVI,  page  357.) 

The  average  capital  outlay  per  county  white  high  school  pupil 
belonging  was  $38.75  in  1940,  an  increase  of  $4.30  over  1939.  The 
capital  outlay  per  pupil  ranged  from  less  than  $2.00  in  five  coun- 
ties to  over  $75  in  four  counties.     (See  Table  107,  page  154.) 

SUPERVISION    OF    COUNTY    WHITE   HIGH    SCHOOLS 

In  1939-40  the  high  schools  for  white  pupils  in  five  western, 
eight  central  and  ten  eastern  counties  of  Maryland  were  under 
the  supervision  of  the  three  State  high  school  supervisors,  one 
of  whom  is  assigned  to  each  of  these  sections, "and  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  in  Administration  who  also  acted  as  supervisor 
of  high  schools.  Two  of  the  counties  in  the  central  section,  Bal- 
timore and  Montgomery,  and  two  in  the  western  section,  Allegany 
and  Carroll,  each  has  a  full-time  county  supervisor  of  high 
schools.  One  in  the  eastern  section,  Anne  Arundel,  had  one  of 
its  high  school  principals  devote  a  part  of  his  time  to  supervision 
of  the  county  high  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  State  Supervisors  of  high  schools,  the  State 
supervisors  of  home  economics,  of  trades  and  industries,  and  of 
agriculture  worked  with  the  teachers  of  these  special  subjects. 
The  part-time  supervisor  of  agriculture  is  also  in  charge  of  train- 
ing teachers  of  agriculture  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  The 
State  supervisor  of  guidance  advised  with  the  principals  and 
teachers  in  schools  which  asked  for  his  help  in  inaugurating  or 
extending  and  improving  the  guidance  program.  The  State 
supervisor  and  assistant  supervisor  of  physical  education  and 
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recreation  likewise  worked  with  teachers  and  principals  so  that 
the  program  might  function  more  effectively  in  the  lives  of  boys 
and  girls  and  teachers. 

At  the  April  regional  conferences  the  topic  discussed  by  the 
principals  was  "The  Educationally  Neglected  High  School  Pupil" 
based  on  the  November,  1939,  bulletin  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  School  Principals,  That  All  May  Learn. 
After  four  principals  in  each  of  the  three  regions  introduced 
phases  of  the  topic,  dealing  with  actual  situations  and  conditions 
in  their  own  schools,  Dr.  Will  French  followed  with  a  critique. 
At  the  afternoon  session  Dr.  French's  stimulating  talk  on  'The 
Principal's  Responsibility  to  the  Non-Academic  Pupil"  was  fol- 
lowed by  general  discussion. 

During  the  past  three  years,  in  order  to  determine  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  county  high  schools  and  to  plan  a  program 
of  improvement  the  State  Supervisors  of  High  Schools  arranged 
to  have  studies  made  of  these  institutions.  "The  Evaluative 
Criteria"  developed  by  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary 
School  Standards  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  were 
applied  by  the  staff  in  each  high  school  and  by  a  visiting  com- 
mittee of  from  six  to  fifteen  professional  people  from  within  and 
from  outside  the  State.  The  visiting  committee  spent  from  one 
to  three  days  evaluating  the  material  prepared  by  the  teaching 
staff,  visiting  every  teacher  in  the  school  and  interviewing  pupils. 
In  1937-38  six  schools  in  the  eastern,  central  and  western  sections 
of  the  State  were  evaluated.  The  evaluations  were  extended  to 
32  schools  in  1938-39,  and  to  22  schools  in  1939-40,  so  that  from 
one  to  six  of  the  large  high  schools  for  white  pupils  in  each 
county  in  the  State  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  surveys. 

Each  school  is  following  up  the  findings  of  the  survey  to  cor- 
rect the  weaknesses  which  have  appeared.  This  program  of  high 
school  evaluation,  probably  the  most  comprehensive  on  a  State- 
wide basis  ever  undertaken,  has  had  a  most  stimulating  effect  on 
those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  participate. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  in  Baltimore  City  decided  that 
because  the  self  study  resulting  from  the  Cooperative  Study  of 
Secondary  School  Standards  is  of  great  value  to  a  school  as  a 
"means  of  educational  growth,"  each  senior  high  school  should 
be  evaluated,  one  being  taken  each  semester  beginning  in  April, 
1940.  It  was  also  decided  that  as  many  Baltimore  City  junior 
high  schools  as  applied  voluntarily  should  likewise  be  evaluated. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  county  high  school  teachers  of 
English  and  commercial  subjects  have  organized  into  committees 
working  under  the  leadership  of  the  State  high  school  super- 
visors. After  various  units  have  been  prepared,  they  have  been 
sent  to  all  teachers  of  the  subject  for  trial,  evaluation  and  criti- 
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cism.  The  bulletin  on  commercial  subjects  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion is  the  result  of  this  type  of  cooperative  State-wide  effort  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  supervisors.  Committees  of  teachers  of 
literature,  music,  social  studies  and  science  have  been  organized 
to  carry  out  similar  State-wide  programs  for  revision  of  the 
curricula  in  these  subjects. 

Bulletins  on  the  teaching  of  reading  in  high  school  and  on  the 
teaching  of  physical  education  are  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

The  pupil's  cumulative  record  card  has  ceased  to  be  merely  a 
blank  on  which  to  record  scholastic  successes  or  failures  in  June 
and  has  come  to  be  considered  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  school's 
interest  in  and  emphasis  on  the  pupil's  development  along  every 
possible  line — physical,  intellectual,  social,  civic,  vocational, 
ethical,  avocational.  The  school  is  now  interested  in  what  has 
happened  to  the  pupil  before  he  entered  high  school  and  what  he 
will  do  after  he  leaves;  in  what  he  does  at  home  as  well  as  at 
school;  in  his  cooperation  and  his  leadership;  in  his  courtesy  as 
well  as  his  athletic  achievements;  in  his  hobbies  and  special 
talents ;  in  his  ambitions  as  well  as  his  I.  Q. ;  in  short,  in  each 
pupil  as  a  developing  human  being.  The  new  revised  card  de- 
signed to  record  information  on  all  of  the  above  phases  in  the 
life  of  the  high  school  pupil  was  available  for  use  for  Freshmen 
in  the  fall  of  1939. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN 

COLORED   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS 

The  Maryland  county  public  schools  enrolled  23,809  colored 
elementary  pupils  in  1940.  This  was  a  decrease  of  243  pupils 
under  the  enrollment  in  1939,  compared  with  a  decrease  of  81 
pupils  in  the  preceding  year.  Five  counties  had  slightly  higher 
enrollments  in  1940  than  in  the  preceding  year,  while  Anne 
Arundel  and  Prince  George's  were  the  only  counties  which  en- 
rolled more  colored  elementary  pupils  in  1940  than  in  1923.  (See 
Table  111.) 

TABLE  111 

Total  Enrollment  in  Maryland  Colored  Elementary   Schools,  for  Years 
Ending  June  30,  1923,  1939  and  1940 


County 

Number  Enrolled  in 

Colored  Elementary 

Schools 

County 

Number  Enrolled  in 
Colored  Elementary 
Schools 

1923 

1939 

1940 

1923 

1939 

1940 

Total  Counties   .... 

*31,070 

2,781 
2,853 
1,942 
1,898 
1,803 
2,255 
1,675 
2,088 
1,947 
1,343 
1,405 
1,373 

*24,052 

2,897 
2,919 
1,902 
1,736 
1,422 
1,365 
1,309 
1,268 
1,259 
1,086 
941 
862 

*23,809 

2,998 
2,872 
1,880 
1.759 
1,417 
1,386 
1,275 
1,217 
1,193 
1,097 
912 
830 

916 

1,150 

1,188 

1.188 

1,093 

848 

548 

440 

377 

267 

*15,675 

789 
790 
670 
684 
680 
582 
342 
331 
247 
223 

t*2a . 733 

788 

Frederick 

Kent    

765 
661 

658 

Baltimore 

Montgomery 

Charles 

Somerset 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

Dorchester 

Calvert 

Queen  Anne's.  .  .  . 

Howard 

Cecil 

Carroll 

Washington 

Allegany 

Baltimore  City . . . 

Total  State 

658 
529 
358 
324 
242 
223 

t*28,408 

St.  Mary's 

Talbot 

*46,745       *52.785 

*52,217 

*  Totals  exclude  duplicates. 

t  Includes  estimate  of  enrollment  in   grades  7  and   8  of  junior  high  schools. 
For  enrollment  in  counties  arranged  alphabetically,  see  Table  II,  page  331. 

In  1940  Baltimore  City  enrolled  28,408  colored  pupils  in  the 
elementary  schools  and  the  first  two  years  of  junior  high  schools, 
325  less  than  the  enrollment  in  1939.  The  enrollment  of  colored 
elementary  pupils  in  the  City  exceeded  that  in  the  counties  by 
4,599.  Since  1923  the  colored  elementary  school  enrollment  in 
Baltimore  City  has  increased  by  12,733  pupils  as  compared  with 
a  decrease  of  7,261  in  the  counties  over  the  same  period.  The 
migration  of  the  colored  population  from  surrounding  states  as 
well  as  from  the  counties  has  undoubtedly  had  its  influence  on 
the  colored  enrollment  in  Baltimore  City.     (See  Table  111.) 

Colored   Enrollment   in   Public   and   Non-Public   Schools 

A  comparison  of  the  colored  enrollment  in  the  counties  and  in 
Baltimore  City  in  elementary  and  secondary  public  and  non- 
public schools  from  1930  to  1940  indicates  the  change  which  has 
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come  about.  In  1930  the  colored  enrollment  in  the  counties, 
29,466  exceeded  the  City  enrollment  of  24,419  by  5,047.  Because, 
since  1933  the  county  enrollment  has  decreased  gradually  to 
29,146  in  1940,  and  the  City  enrollment  has  increased  rapidly 
to  34,026,  since  1935  the  City  enrollment  has  exceeded  the  county 
enrollment,  the  City  excess  in  1940  being-  4,880.  For  the  public 
schools  the  excess  for  the  City  did  not  appear  until  1936.  The 
year  1939  is  the  only  one  since  1933  that  county  colored  enroll- 
ment in  public  and  non-public  schools  has  shown  an  increase, 
while  the  City  enrollment  has  shown  steady  annual  gains  for  the 
period  from  1930  to  1940,  except  in  1938.  In  Catholic  schools 
for  colored  children,  the  City  enrollment  has  greatly  exceeded 
that  in  the  counties,  and  since  1932  this  has  also  been  the  case 
for  non-Catholic  private  schools.  In  1940  the  county  enrollment 
in  non-public  schools  for  colored  pupils  was  519,  compared  with 
1,585  for  the  City  schools.     (See  Table  112.) 


TABLE  112 

Comparison  of  Colored  Enrollment  in  Counties  and  Baltimore  City  in  Public 
and   Non-Public   Schools,    1930-1940 


Total 

Public  Schools 

Catholic  Schools 

Non-Catholic 
Non-Public  Schools 

Year 

Counties 

Baltimore 
City 

Counties 

Baltimore 
City 

Counties 

Baltimore 
City 

Counties 

Baltimore 
City 

1930   

29,466 
29,667 
29,758 
30,120 
29,781 
29,. 504 
29,372 
29,251 
29,031 
29,171 
29,146 
I 

24,419 
24.776 
26.372 
27,546 
28,788 
29,901 
31,071 
31,841 
31,611 
33,430 
34,026 

28,712 
28,910 
29,047 
29,458 
29,166 
28 , 927 
28,872 
28,728 
28,467 
1     28,619 
28,627 

22,978 
23,4,52 
25,083 
26,028 
27,202 
28,353 
29 , 504 
30,284 
30,064 
31,8.50 
32,441 

633 
653 
658 
651 
607 
543 
497 
523 
541 
529 
519 

1,362 
1,254 
1,229 
1,439 
1,448 
1,403 
1,438 
1,440 
1,444 
1,473 
1,490 

121 

104 

53 

11 

8 

34 

3 

"23 
23 

79 

1931 

70 

19,32 

60 

1933 

1934 

79 
138 

1935 

145 

1936 

129 

1937 

117 

1938 

103 

1939 

107 

1940 

95 

Birth  Rates  of  Maryland  Colored  Population 

Data  regarding  birth  rates  according  to  place  of  birth  have 
been  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health  for  1920,  1930,  1935.  and  1989,  and  ac- 
cording to  residence  of  mother  for  1935,  1937,  1938  and  1939. 
With  the  exception  of  increases  in  Allegany,  Calvert,  Carroll, 
Cecil  and  Washington,  and  in  Talbot  which  showed  no  change, 
every  county  had  a  lower  recorded  birth  rate  in  1939  than  in 
1930.  From  1935  to  1939  the  birth  rate  according  to  residence 
of  mother  showed  increases  in  13  counties  and  the  same  rate  in 
one  county.     (See  Table  113.) 
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TABLE  113 
Recorded  and   Resident   Birth   Rates   Per   1000   Colored   Population 

Reported  by  Buremi  of  Vital  Statistics,  Maryland  State  Department 

of  Health 


County 


County  Average 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundel. . . 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery.  . . , 
Prince  George's . 
Queen  Anne's.  .  . 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington .... 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

Baltimore  City. 

Entire  State ... 


Recorded  Birth  Rate.s 


1920  1930  1935  1939 


28.6 

29.3 
29.1 
25.2 
31.8 
26.1 
30.5 
26.3 
35.5 
31.0 
29.6 
19.2 
30.3 
29.0 
28.3 
27.0 
22.3 
33.3 
31.2 
28.1 
19.7 
30.9 
26.8 

26.1 

27.5 


23.5 

18.7 
25.6 
15.1 
32.7 
24.5 
22.1 
20.4 
30.8 
22.2 
26.1 
29.1 
20.2 
23.4 
22.7 
21.7 
19.4 
27.4 
22.2 
19.8 
13.4 
25.9 
28.3 

22.6 

23.1 


26.7 

15.0 
20.2 
9.3 
29.0 
20.7 
17.4 
25.7 
29.4 
19.7 
19.8 
20.1 
21.3 
19.4 
19.2 
17.9 
18.7 
24.5 
22.2 
22.1 
12.6 
23.9 
23.4 

19.5 

20.0 


19.9 

23.2 

20.4 
7.0 
36.9 
21.5 
24.0 
20.6 
29.2 
20.3 
21.0 
17.9 
18.0 
17.3 
17.6 
11.9 
16.2 
23.6 
18.5 
19.8 
15.5 
25.2 
24.3 

20.4 

20.1 


Resident  Birth  Rates* 


1935  1937  1938  1939 


22.9 

15.0 
25.3 
16.8 
29.0 
21.7 
19.7 
25.3 
31.0 
19.5 
20.2 
22.0 
24.4 
20.1 
21.5 
26.2 
18.9 
25.0 
23.4 
21.4 
13.0 
21.5 
24.0 

18.5 

20.5 


23.0 

18.4 
27.3 
16.3 
30.1 
21.7 
19.6 
19.7 
30.8 
21.2 
16.4 
26.5 
24.8 
17.3 
21.5 
22.1 
21.5 
22.3 
20.6 
20.8 
12.6 
20.4 
26.1 

18.9 

20.5 


24.5 

19.9 
29.1 
13.8 
34.7 
23.4 
22.4 
21.2 
32.6 
21.5 
24.4 
24.1 
25.3 
17.8 
23.3 
24.7 
19.9 
28.8 
21.9 
22.3 
15.4 
20.7 
25.5 

19.5 

21.4 


24.2 

21.4 
28.7 
13.4 
37.6 
22.8 
26.8 
20.5 
33.6 
20.2. 
21.0 
20.8 
26.1 
18.9 
22.7 
26.0 
17.8 
25.0 
19.2 
18.2 
16.8 
22.9 
25.6 

19.1 

21.1 


*  Prior  to  1935  birth  rates  ■were  calculated  on  births  occurring  in  the  indicated  areas  and 
are  shown  under  the  heading  "Recorded  Birth  Rates."  For  1935,  1937,  1938  and  1939  birth 
rates  are  shown  by  residence  of  mother  as  well  as  according  to  location  of  birth. 

County  Colored  Schools  Open  Over   180   Days 

TABLE  114 

Length  of  Session  in  Colored  Elementary  and  High  Schools,  Year  Ending 

June  30,  1940 


Ele- 
mentary 
School 
Average 
Days 
in 
Session 

High 

School 

Average 

Days 

in 

Session 

School  Year 
1939-40 

Ele- 
mentary 
School 

High 
School 
Average 

Days 

in 

Session 

School  Year 
1939-40 

County 

First 
Day 

of 
School 

Last 

Day 

of" 

School 

County        I  Average 
Days 
in 
Session 

First 
Day 

of 
School 

Last 
Day 

of 
School 

Average 

Baltimore 

Cecil 

182.9 

193.0 
191.0 
187.0 
186.1 
185.9 
185.3 
184.3 
183.6 
183.1 
183.0 
183.0 
182.8 

183.0 

193.0 
191.0 
187.0 
186.0 
186.0 
184.0 
188.0 
184.0 
180.6 
183.0 
183.0 
183.0 

9/11 

9/6 

9/5 

9/7 

9/6 

9/11 

9/7 

9/11 

9/11 

9/6 

9/7 

9/6 

6/21 

6/14 

6/7 

6/14 

6/12 

6/14 

6/21 

6/14 

6/19 

6/7 

6/7 

6/7 

Worcester 182.6 

Carroll 182.6 

Howard 181.6 

Somerset                   ISO  9 

183.0 
183.0 
181.0 
181    0 

9/5 

9/7 

9/18 

9/1 

9/5 

9/5 

9/11 

9/6 

9/5 

9/6 

9/7 

6/5 
6/7 
6/14 
5/31 

Washington .... 
Allegany 

Wicomico 

Kent 

180.9        181.0 
180.4   ,     180.0 

6/4 
6/5 

Frederick 

Talbot 

Anne  Arundel. . 
Montgomery. .  . 

pharles 

paroline 

^ueen  Anne's.  . 
i^arf  ord 

Dorchester.  .  .  . 

Calvert 

St.  Mary's 

Pr.  George's.  .  . 

Baltimore  City. 

Total  State 

180.4 
180.4 
180.0 
176.9 

190.0 

186.7 

180.0 
181.0 
180.0 
178.3 

190.0 

186.3 

6/7 
6/7 
6/6 
6/12 

6/19 
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OF  Attendance 

The  dates  for  the  opening  of  colored  elementary  schools  ranged 
from  September  1  to  September  18,  1939,  while  the  closing  dates 
covered  the  period  from  May  31  to  June  21, 1940.   (See  Table  114.) 

As  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  Chapter  552  of  the  Laws  of 
1937,  beginning  September  1,  1939,  the  minimum  session  re- 
quired in  colored  schools  was  180  days.  In  1940  the  county 
colored  elementary  schools  were  open  on  an  average  of  182.9 
days,  10.9  more  days  than  in  1938-39.  The  average  length  of 
session  varied  among  the  counties  from  176.9  days  in  Prince 
George's,  the  only  county  with  an  average  of  less  than  180  days, 
to  193  days  in  Baltimore  County.  In  Baltimore  City  the  colored 
schools  were  open  190  days.     (See  Table  114.) 

TABLE  115 

Number  of  Maryland  County  Colored  Schools  in  Session   Fewer  Than  180 
Days,  Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 


County 

Number 

County 

Number 

Total 

50 

al 
b5 
cl 

Harford 

dl 

Anne  Arundel 

Kent 

dl 

Calvert 

e39 

Wicomico 

f2 

a  177.6  days,    c  176  days,    d  177  days,    f  Both   179  days. 

b  Two  schools  open   177  days,  one  178  days,  and  two  179  days, 
days    -two  of   the  latter  Krovip   being  elementary   and  high   schools   combined. 

e  Ten  schools  open  between  170  and  175  days,  and  29  open  between  176  and  179  days- — two 
of  the  latter  group  being  elementary  and  high  schools  combined. 

There  were  50  schools  for  colored  pupils  in  7  counties  in 
1939-40  that  were  open  fewer  than  the  required  180  days.  This 
was  due  in  part  to  extreme  weather  during  the  winter  months. 
The  sessions  were  short  of  the  number  required  by  from  one 
to  10  days.     (See  Table  115.) 

Attendance   in   Colored   Elementary   Schools 

In  1940  the  average  attendance  in  the  county  colored  elemen- 
tary schools  was  87.2  per  cent  of  the  average  number  belonging. 
This  was  a  decrease  of  one  per  cent  under  the  1939  average  of 
88.2,  which  was  the  highest  ever  reported.  Four  counties  showed 
increases  in  per  cent  of  attendance  over  1939  figures.  Among 
the  individual  counties  the  attendance  ranged  from  79  to  94  per 
cent.  There  were  seven  counties  in  which  the  per  cent  of  attend- 
ance of  the  colored  elementary  pupils  was  over  90  during  1939-40. 
(See  Table  116.) 

In  Baltimore  City  the  average  per  cent  of  attendance  in  the 
colored  elementary  schools  in  1940  was  88.8,  .1  of  one  per  cent 
lower  than  the  corresponding  figure  in  1939.  The  average  per 
cent  of  attendance  for  the  State  as  a  whole  was  88.1  in  1940. 
(See  Table  116.) 
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TABLE  116 

Per  Cent  of  Attendance  in  Colored  Elementary   Schools  for   School  Years 

Ending  in  June,  1923,  1938,  1939  and  1940 


County 

County  Average 

Allegany 

Queen  Anne's.  .  . 

Washington 

Cecil 

Wicomico 

Frederick 

Talbot 

Somerset 

Caroline 

Kent 

Prince  George's . 
Baltimore 


1923 

1938 

1939 

1940 

76.2 

88.1 

88.2 

87.2 

87.4 

93.5 

94.4 

94.3 

73.1 

92.3 

92.5 

93.0 

81.7 

91.7 

93.0 

92.6 

74.4 

90.8 

91.4 

90.9 

84.8 

91.5 

91.8 

90.5 

84.6 

89.7 

91.7 

90.5 

84.3 

91.2 

92.0 

90.1 

80.5 

90.5 

91.4 

89.6 

76.4 

88.2 

91.1 

89.3 

73.4 

90.0 

88.8 

89.3 

76.4 

89.8 

89.6 

88.9 

75.4 

87.9 

89.2 

*88.9 

County 

Anne  Arundel. 

Harford 

Montgomery.  . 

Carroll 

Howard 

Dorchester .  .  .  , 

St.  Mary's 

Worcester 

Calvert 

Charles 

Baltimore  City 

Total  State.  .  . 


1923 

1938 

1939 

71.2 

'88.5 

88.0 

79.9 

■  87.7 

88.6 

80.8 

88.1 

87.8 

72.0 

87.4 

86.5 

71.0 

83.6 

84.4 

74.2 

86.6 

84.6 

62.9 

87.6 

86.2 

80.1 

82.5 

84.3 

65.3 

81.2 

81.3 

66.8 

84.2 

83.6 

*87.0 

*89.0 

*88.9 

79.9 

88.5 

88.6 

1940 


87.8 
87.6 
87.3 
86.8 
86.2 
84.4 
82.5 
81.2 
80.3 
79.4 


*  Includes  grades  7  and  8  of  junior  high  schools. 
For  attendance  in  1940  by  counties  arranged  alphabetically,  see  Table  VIII,  page  339. 

The  average  county  colored  enrollment  reached  its  maximum 
for  the  elementary  schools  in  November,  1939,  with  23,236  pupils 
belonging,  and  for  the  high  schools  in  October,  v^^ith  4,694  pupils 
belonging.  The  highest  percentages  of  attendance  were  found 
in  the  first  three  and  the  last  two  months  of  the  school  year, 
while  the  lowest  percentages  were  reported  in  January.  (See 
Table  117.) 

TABLE  117 

Number  Belonging  and  Per  Cent  of  Attendance  in  Maryland  County  Colored 

Schools,  by  Months,  for  School  Year  Ending  in  June,  1940 


Month 


Average  No.  Belonging 


Elementary  High 


Per  Cent  of  Attendance 


Elementary  High 


September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Average  for  Year 


21,488 
23,044 
23,236 
23,231 
23,094 

23 , 027 
22,956 
22,821 
22,685 
*19,848 

22,827 


4,428 
4,694 
4,669 
4,619 

4,537 

4,460 
4,397 
4,340 
4,279 
*3,646 

4,478 


94.6 
90.2 
89.9 
88.1 
75.5 

80.6 
88.1 
88.8 
89.1 
89.0 


95.1 
93.2 
93.2 
92,0 
86.0 

90.5 
92.8 
92.4 
92.1 
93.5 

91.9 


*   Attendance  not  reported   in  June   by   Kent,    St.   Mary's   and   Somerset   Counties. 

There  were  1,928  or  8.3  per  cent  of  the  colored  pupils  in  county 
elementary  schools  who  were  present  under  100  days.  This  was 
the  lowest  number  and  per  cent  ever  present  as  few  as  100  days, 
the  corresponding  figure  in  1939  being  2,108  and  9  per  cent. 
There  were  5,147  colored  elementary  pupils,  22.2  per  cent,  who 
attended  school  fewer  than  140  days. 
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TABLE  118 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  County  Colored  Elementary  Pupils  Present  Under 

100  and  140  Days,  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 


Number  Present 

Per  Cent  Present 

County 

Under 
100  Days 

Under 
140  Days 

Under 
100  Days 

Under 
140  Days 

1,928 

10 

12 

22 

31 

133 

52 

18 

27 

46 

64 

21 

91 

252 

41 

162 

156 

153 

108 

173 

142 

214 

5,147 

14 

16 

24 

41 

97 

284 

195 

97 

106 

143 

150 

59 

260 

562 

120 

639 

386 

339 

290 

398 

404 

523 

8.3 

4;7 

5.1 

6.3 

4.1 

7.4 

4.2 

3.0 

4.2 

5.9 

8.1 

6.8 

6.8 

9.0 

7.3 

5.6 

9.2 

13.2 

12.2 

15.0 

13.4 

15.7 

22.2 

Queen  Anne's 

Allegany 

Washington 

2.4 

7.4 

10.3 

11.7 

Frederick 

12.9 
15.8 

Wicomico 

Caroline 

Kent 

Harford 

Talbot 

Carroll 

15.8 
16.2 
16.4 
18.4 
19.1 
19.1 

Somerset 

Anne  Arundel 

Howard 

Prince  George's 

Montgomery 

19.5 
20.2 
21.5 
22.0 
22.8 
29.1 

32.9 

Worcester 

Calvert 

Charles 

34.5 
38.1 
38.5 

The  pupils  present  under  100  days  in  the  individual  counties 
varied  from  none  to  nearly  16  per  cent.  For  pupils  who  attended 
fewer  than  140  days  the  percentages  ranged  from  2.4  to  38.5. 
Half  of  the  counties  show  decreases  when  1940  percentages  for 
pupils  attending  under  100  davs  are  compared  with  those  for 
1939.     (See  Table  118.) 

Fewer  Colored  Late  Entrants  to  Elementary   Schools 

The  number  and  per  cent  of  colored  elementary  pupils  who 
entered  school  15  days  after  the  opening  of  schools  in  September, 
1939,  because  of  negligence,  indifference,  or  employment  included 
760  pupils  or  3.1  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment,  a  smaller  num- 
ber and  per  cent  than  ever  before  reported.  This  was  a  decrease 
under  1938  late  entrants  of  117  in  number  and  .4  in  per  cent. 
The  chief  cause  of  late  entrance  reported,  negligence  or  in- 
difference, affected  2  per  cent  of  the  county  colored  pupils,  a 
decrease  of  .6  under  the  year  preceding,  while  employment  caused 
the  late  entrance  of  1.1  per  cent  of  the  county  colored  elementary 
enrollment,  an  increase  of  .2  over  the  fall  of  the  preceding  year. 
(See  Table  119.) 

Among  the  colored  elementary  pupils  in  the  counties  the  per- 
centage of  late  entrants  for  indifference,  neglect,  and  employ- 
ment ranged  from  .4  of  one  per  cent  to  6.4  per  cent.  Thirteen 
counties  showed  a  reduction  under  the  preceding  year  for  late 
entrance  due  to  the  causes  mentioned.     (See  Table  119.) 
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TABLE  119 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  County  Colored  Elementary  School  Pupils  Entering 

School  After  the  First  15  Days,  Because  of  Employment,  Indiflference 

or  Neglect,  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 


Total 

Per  Cent  Entering  Late  by  Cause 

Rank 

County 

Number 

Under 

Under 

Entering 

Indiffer- 

14 Years 

14  Years, 

Indiflfer- 

14 Years 

14  Years, 

Late 

Total 

ence  or 

or  More, 

Illegally 

ence  or 

or  More, 

Illegally 

Neglect 

Employed 

Employed 

Neglect 

Employed 

Employed 

Total,  1939 

877 

3.5 

2.6 

.6 

.3 

1940 

760 

3.1 

2.0 

.7 

.4 

Allegany 

1 

.4 

.4 

3 

1 

1 

Queen  Anne's.  .  .  . 

5 

.7 

.1 

.6 

1 

13 

1 

Wicomico 

10 

.8 

.4 

.4 

2 

11 

1 

Washington 

3 

1.2 

1.2 

11 

1 

1 

Baltimore 

25 

1.3 

.9 

.4 

9 

9 

1 

Talbot    

12 
11 
25 

1.4 
1.6 
1.8 

.8 
.6 
.9 

.6 
.1 
.9 

.9 

6 

8 

12 

5 
18 

1 

Kent      

18 

Somerset 

1 

Frederick 

16 

2.0 

1.0 

.9 

.i 

10 

17 

10 

Worcester 

26 

2.1 

.5 

1.4 

.2 

4 

19 

13 

Prince  George's .  . 

72 

2.3 

1.6 

.3 

.4 

13 

6 

14 

Cecil     

10 

54 

2.8 
3.0 

2.8 
2.5 

.3 

\2 

17 

15 

1 

7 

1 

Montgomery 

12 

Carroll 

10 
19 
23 
49 

3.1 
3.2 
3.3 
4.0 

3.1 

2.7 

.6 

2.0 

2.0 
.6 

'.2 

.7 

1.4 

18 

16 

5 

14 

1 

8 

21 

14 

11 

17 

Dorchester 

22 

32 
48 

4.0 
5.1 

1.5 
3.1 

2.1 

.8 

.4 
1.2 

12 
19 

22 
16 

15 

St.  Mary's 

20 

Anne  Arundel .... 

150 

5.2 

4.2 

.4 

.6 

22 

10 

16 

86 
73 

5.9 
6.4 

3.8 
3.8 

.7 
1.6 

1.4 
1.0 

21 
20 

15 
20 

21 

Calvert        

19 

Fewer  Withdrawals  from  Colored  Elementary  Schools 

In  1940  there  were  1,549  colored  elementary  pupils,  6.3  per 
cent  of  the  enrollment,  who  withdrew  from  school  because  of 
removal,  transfer,  death,  or  commitment  to  institutions.  This 
was  a  decrease  of  40  pupils,  or  .1  of  one  per  cent,  under  corre- 
sponding figures  for  1939.  Only  once  since  1929,  in  1933,  was 
there  a  lower  percentage  of  withdrawals  for  these  reasons. 
In  the  individual  counties,  these  withdrawals  included  from  2 
to  over  15  per  cent  of  the  colored  elementary  enrollment  in 
Queen  Anne's  from  which  a  large  migrant  population  departed. 
(See  Table  120.) 

The  total  number  of  withdrawals  for  causes  other  than  those 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  included  550  colored 
elementary  pupils  or  2.2  per  cent,  an  increase  of  19  pupils  and  .1 
of  one  per  cent  over  figures  for  1939.  These  withdrawals  in- 
cluded .9  per  cent  for  employment,  .5  per  cent  who  were  above 
or  below  the  ages  for  compulsory  school  attendance,  .4  per  cent 
due  to  mental  or  physical  incapacity,  .3  per  cent  because  of 
economic  reasons,  and  .1  per  cent  for  "other"  causes.  (See 
Table  120.) 


Colored  Late  Entrants  and  Withdrawals,  Elementary 
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TABLE  120 

Withdrawals  by  Cause  from  Maryland  County  Colored  Elementary  Schools 

by  Years,  1929  to  1940,  and  by  County  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 


Withdrawals  for 

Withdrawals  for  Following  Causes 

Year 

fer.  Commitment 
or  Death 

Total 
Num- 
ber 

Total 
Per 

Cent 

Per  Cent  Withdrawing  for 

AND 

County 

Number 

Per 
Cent 

Employ- 
ment 

Over  or 
Under 
Compul- 
sory At- 
tendance 
Age 

Mental 
and 

Physical 
Inca- 
pacity 

Eco- 
nomic 

Other 
Causes 

Withdrawals  by  Year 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


2,109 

7.5 

2,171 

7.6 

3.7 

.9 

1.1 

1.5 

2,100 

7.6 

1,717 

6.2 

2.9 

.8 

1.0 

1.2 

1,883 

6.8 

1,405 

5.0 

2.2 

.6 

.9 

1.0 

1,719 

6.3 

1,146 

4.2 

1.2 

.6 

1.0 

1.0 

1,652 

6.0 

1,069 

3.9 

1.5 

.5 

.7 

1.0 

1,773 

6.5 

980 

3.6 

1.2 

.6 

.7 

.9 

1,746 

6.5 

996 

3.7 

1.4 

.6 

.7 

.9 

1,809 

6.9 

927 

3.5 

1.4 

.5 

.6 

.9 

1,856 

7.3 

752 

2.9 

1.2 

.4 

.  0 

.7 

1,709 

6.8 

706 

2.8 

1.1 

.5 

.6 

.5 

1,589 

6.4 

531 

2.1 

.8 

.3 

.5 

.4 

1,549 

6.3 

550 

2.2 

.9 

.5 

.4 

.3 

Withdrawals  by  County, 

1939-40 

Frederick 

23 

3.0 

7 

.9 

.3 

.1 

.5 

Allegany 

11 

4.9 

3 

1.3 

.9 

.4 

Calvert 

90 

7.8 

16 

1.4 

.8 

.i 

.2 

'i 

.i 

Montgomery 

106 

5.9 

26 

1.4 

.5 

.5 

.1 

2 

.1 

Carroll 

19 
121 

5.8 
4.2 

5 
45 

1.5 
1.5 

.6 

.5 

!6 

.9 
.1 

2 

Anne  Arundel. . . 

.1 

Queen  Anne's.  .  . 

104 

15.2 

11 

1.6 

.9 

.3 

.1 

.3 

Harford 

16 

2.0 

13 

1.6 

.8 

.5 

.1 

2 

Kent 

23 

98 

203 

3.4 

11.1 

6.5 

12 
16 

57 

1.8 
1.8 
1.8 

.5 

.5 

.7 

.4 

.7 
.7 

.9 
.4 
.3 

2 

Talbot 

Prince  George's. 

.1 

St.  Mary's 

64 

6.8 

18 

1.9 

1.0 

.2 

.2 

4 

.1 

Washington 

8 

3.3 

5 

2.0 

.8 

.8 

.4 

Dorchester 

74 

6.0 

27 

2.2 

1.5 

.3 

.2 

2 

Cecil 

13 
91 

3.6 
13.2 

9 
18 

2.5 
2.6 

!9 

.8 
.3 

1.7 
1.1 

3 

Caroline 

Wicomico 

71 

5.5 

38 

2.9 

1.1 

.3 

.8 

7 

Baltimore 

97 

5.1 

58 

3.1 

1.0 

1.3 

.5 

1 

.2 

Charles 

97 

6.7 

46 

3.2 

1.3 

.2 

.4              1 

2 

.1 

Somerset 

79 

5.6 

47 

3.3 

1.1 

.4 

1.2 

2 

.4 

Howard 

38 

6.4 

20 

3.4 

1.4 

1.5 

.5 

Worcester 

103 

8.2 

53 

4.2 

2.8 

.3 

.3 

.0 

.3 

In  the  individual  counties  these  withdrawals  included  from  .9 
per  cent  to  4.2  per  cent  of  the  colored  elementary  school  pupils. 
Only  ten  counties  had  fewer  withdrawals  for  preventable  causes 
in  1940  than  in  1939.     (See  Table  120.) 

Efficiency  in  Getting  and  Keeping  Children  in  School 

In  order  to  sum  up  the  various  measures  of  school  attendance 
which  include  per  cent  of  attendance,  late  entrance,  and  with- 
drawals for  preventable  causes,  the  counties  have  been  arranged 
in  order  according  to  their  average  rank  in  these  three  items 
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TABLE  121 

An  Index  of  School  Attendance  in  County  Colored  Elementary  Schools  for 
School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 


Feh  Cent  of 

Rank 

IN  Per  Cent  of 

County 

Attend- 
ance 

*Late 
Entrants 

tWith- 
drawals 

Attend- 
ance 

*Late 
Entrants 

tWith 
drawals 

87.2 

94.3 
93.0 
90.5 
92.6 
90.1 
90.5 
89.3 
90.9 
87.3 
88.9 
88.9 
86.8 
89.6 
87.8 
87.6 
89.3 
80.3 
84.4 
82.5 
81.2 
86.2 
79.4 

3.1 

.4 
.7 
2.0 
1.2 
1.4 
.8 
1.6 
2.8 
3.0 
2.3 
1.3 
3.1 
1.8 
5.2 
4.0 
3.3 
6.4 
4.0 
5.1 
2.1 
3.2 
5.9 

2.2 

1.3 
1.6 
.9 
2.0 
1.8 
2.9 
1.8 
2.5 
1.4 
1.8 
3.1 
1.5 
3.3 
1.5 
1.6 
2.6 
1.4 
2.2 
1.9 
4.2 
3.4 
3.2 

1 
2 
6 
3 

5 
10 

4 
15 
11 
12 
16 

8 
13 
14 

9 
21 
18 
19 
20 
17 
22 

1 

2 

9 

4 

6 

3 

7 

12 

13 

11 

5 

14 

8 

20 

18 

16 

22 

17 

19 

10 

15 

21 

2 

7 

1 

13 

10 

17 

9 

15 

4 

11 

18 

5 

20 

6 

8 

16 

3 

14 

12 

22 

21 

19 

*  Late  entrance  for  employment,  indifference,  or  neglect.  The  county  having  the  smallest 
percentage  of  late  entrants  is  ranked  first. 

t  Withdrawals  for  causes  other  than  removal,  transfer,  commitment  to  institutions,  or 
death.  The  county  having  the  smallest  percentage  of  withdrawals  is  ranked  first. 

for  colored  elementary  schools.  That  county  is  considered 
highest  which  has  a  high  percentage  of  attendance  accompany- 
ing a  low  percentage  of  late  entrance  and  withdrawal  for  pre- 
ventable causes.  A  county  in  which  a  high  proportion  of  the 
children  who  could  do  so  do  not  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  term,  and  a  large  proportion  who  could  remain,  withdraw 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  may  keep  those  in  school  in  regular 
attendance  while  they  are  enrolled,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  not 
helping  all  of  its  pupils  to  secure  an  education  as  well  as  a  county 
which  brings  all  of  its  children  into  school  when  the  schools  are 
opened,  discourages  withdrawals,  and  keeps  up  a  high  percentage 
of  attendance.     (See  Table  121.) 


Colored  Enrollment  by  Grades 

The  county  colored  enrollment  in  the  elementary  schools  in 
1940  was  lower  than  in  1939  in  all  grades  except  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth  and  special  classes.  The  total  elementary  school  en- 
rollment fell  by  284  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  the  high  schools 
enrolled  more  pupils  in  1940  than  in  1939  in  every  year  except 
the  second,  and  showed  a  total  increase  of  255. 


Index  of  Attendance;  Colored  Enrollment  by  Grades 
AND  High  School  Years 
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Grade  Total 

or  Year  1939       1940 


NUMBER  OF  COLORED  BOYS   AND  GIRLS  ENROLLED  Hf  GRADES 
IN  MARYLAND  COUNTY  SOIOOLS,  YEARS  HIDING  JUNE  30,   1939  and  1940 


Boys 


TTTTn  Girls 


Special 
Classes 


Total 

Elam. 


I 

II 

III 

TV 

Total 
High 

Grand 
Total 


4,367  4,122 

3,480  3,478 

3,538  3,380 

3,332  3,470 

3,044  3,046 

2,805  2,850 

2,782  2,722 
*  72    33|;; 

34 


^Bauutmmi/intttii/tiitMi/tti/iutmmi 


Wl^litltftltlimiliMMitilli/MiUlt. 


msiffiii/f/fii/i/ii/ii/fi/i//i//f//iiMii 


vEan/ifw/tiniif/i/tttttitiittttiummi 


wEEUiittutmiittiitttiifiiit/i/tim 


(.392  ■ 


^ss^trmi/timtitfi/iimi/ttuii. 


^A'^ 


23,454  23,170  ^'^J 


*1,727  *1,875 

*^.318  *1.274|JIIP|J1 


*     931  *1,010^^ 

*  645*  7i7S&zza 

4,621     4,876   '•**^ 
28,075  28,046  '4;'^^* 


mm 


The  boys  exceeded  the  girls  in  grades  1  to  4,  inclusive,  and  in 
the  eighth  grade  and  special  classes,  but  the  opposite  was  the 
case,  with  the  girls  in  the  majority,  from  the  fifth  grade  through 
the  fourth  year  of  high  school.     (See  Chart  23.) 

The  enrollment  by  grade  in  1940  is  given  in  detail  for  the 
individual  counties  in  Table  122.  There  have  been  special  classes 
in  Wicomico  County  for  three  years  and  in  Allegany  for  two 
years.*  Ten  counties  showed  a  larger  enrollment  in  a  grade  above 
the  first  than  was  found  in  the  first  grade.  Enrollment  in  grades 
three  to  seven  and  in  the  last  four  years  of  high  school  was  larger 
in  the  counties  than  it  was  in  the  City.  In  the  elementary  grades 
this  is  partially  explained  by  the  enrollment  of  2,187  in  the  City 

*  For  special  classes  for  retarded  colored  children,  see  page  35. 
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special  classes  as  compared  with  69  in  special  classes  in  the 
counties.  Baltimore  City  had  1,429  pupils  in  kindergartens, 
1,624  in  the  eighth  grade,  860  in  occupational  and  574  in  voca- 
tional schools,  none  of  which  opportunities  were  available  in  the 
counties.     (See  Table  122.) 

Increase  in  Graduates  of  Colored  Elementary  Schools 

There  were  2,122  graduates  from  the  county  colored  elemen- 
tary schools  in  1940  who  comprised  9.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
colored  elementary  school  enrollment.  This  was  an  increase  of 
113  in  number  and  .6  in  per  cent  over  corresponding  figures  for 
1939.  Only  in  1936  was  there  a  larger  number  of  pupils  gradu- 
ated. This  increase  in  the  number  of  elementary  school  gradu- 
ates occurred  despite  the  fact  that  several  counties  have  raised 
the  requirements  for  graduation  from  their  elementary  schools. 
The  graduates  included  944  or  eight  per  cent  of  the  boys  and 
1,178  or  10.4  per  cent  of  the  girls  enrolled  in  the  county  colored 
elementary  schools.     (See  Table  123.) 

TABLE  123 
Colored  County  Elementary  School  Graduates 


Year 


Number 


Boys 


Girls  Total 


Per  Cent* 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


350 

427 
487 
483 
542 
542 
733 
728 
884 
835 
805 
861 
874 
929 
793 
778 
909 
944 


637 

706 

705 

820 

909 

984 

1,077 

993 

1,101 

1,134 

1,105 

1,136 

1,190 

1.244 

1,130 

1,012 

1,100 

1,178 


987 
1,133 
1,192 
1,303 
1,451 
1 ,  526 
1,810 
1,721 
1,985 
1,969 
1,910 
1,997 
2,064 
2,173 
1,923 
1,790 
2,009 
2,122 


2.3 
2.9 
3.4 
3.5 
4.0 
4.0 
5.5 
5.6 
6.7 
6.4 
6.1 
6.7 
6.9 
7.4 
6.5 
6.5 
7.6 
8.0 


4.3 
4.9 
5.0 
6.1 
6.8 
7.5 
8.4 


9. 

9. 

10.4 

9.7 


9.6 
10.4 


3.3 
3.9 
4.2 
4.8 
5.4 
5.7 
6.9 
6.7 
7.6 
7.6 
7.4 
7.8 
8.2 
8.9 
8.1 
7.6 
8.6 
9.2 


*  Per  cent  of  total  elementary  enrollment,  exclusive  of  withdrawals  for  removal,  transfer, 
commitment,  and  death,  who  graduated. 

The  colored  boys  graduated  varied  from  four  per  cent  of  the 
elementary  school  enrollment  in  Baltimore  County  to  15  per  cent 
in  Washington  County.  For  the  girls  the  percentage  of  gradu- 
ates in  the  elementary  school  enrollment  ran  from  nearly  seven 
per  cent  in  Baltimore  County  to  over  25  per  cent  in  Allegany. 
In  all  except  four  counties,  Caroline,  Frederick,  Montgomery, 
and  Washington,  there  was  a  higher  percentage  of  girls  than  of 
boys  graduated.  From  1939  to  1940  nine  counties  had  an  in- 
crease in  both  boys  and  girls  graduated,  three  in  boys  graduated, 
and  four  in  girls  graduated.     (See  Chart  24.) 
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CHART  24 


PEE  CENT  OF  GRADUATES  IN  TOTAL  COUNTY  COLORED 
ELMENTARY  school  enrollment  -  1940 


County- 


Total  and 
Co.  Av. 


Number 
Boys  Girls 

944 


Per  Cent  Boys 


^TTZlPer  Cent  Girl£ 


Allegany 

13 

Washington 

17 

Cecil 

24 

Dorchester 

71 

Queen  Anne' s 

28 

Wicomico 

67 

Caroline 

38 

Talbot 

40 

Harford 

31 

Frederick 

42 

Kent 

29 

St.  Mary's 

40 

Worcester 

50 

Montgomery 

85 

Charles 

58 

Carroll 

9 

Somerset 

57 

Pr. George's 

90 

Howard 

23 

Calvert 

28 

Anne  Arundel 

67 

Baltimore 

37 
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Non-Promotions  in  Colored  Elementary  Schools 

There  were  3,847  colored  elementary  pupils  who  were  not 
promoted  in  1940,  or  16.6  per  cent  of  the  colored  elementary- 
school  enrollment,  a  smaller  number  and  per  cent  than  ever  be- 
fore reported.  This  was  a  decrease  of  462  or  1.8  per  cent  under 
corresponding  figures  for  1939.     The  non-promotions  in  1940 


Colored  Graduates  and  Non-Promotions  in  Elementary 
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included  2,335  or  19.8  per  cent  of  the  colored  boys,  and  1,512  or 
13.3  per  cent  of  the  colored  girls  enrolled  in  county  elementary 
schools.     (See  Table  124.) 

TABLE  124 

Number  and   Per   Cent  of   Non-Promotions   in   County   Colored   Elementary 

Schools* 


Year  Ending  in  June 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1923 

5,722 
5,173 
4,800 
4,359 
4,015 
3,647 
3,230 
3,311 
2,929 
2,977 
3,041 
3,133 
2,848 
2,768 
2,601 
t2,676 
t2,604 
t2,335 

4,616 
4,104 
3,700 
3,334 
3,091 
2,657 
2,361 
2,343 
2,022 
1,983 
2,230 
2,184 
1,959 
1,904 
1,753 
tl,819 
tl,705 
tl,512 

10,338 
9,277 
8,500 
7,693 
7,106 
6,304 
5,591 
5,654 
4,951 
4,960 
5,271 
5,317 
4,807 
4,672 
4,354 
14,495 
t4,309 
t3,847 

38.3 
35.5 
33.2 
31.5 
29.5 
27.1 
24.2 
25.4 
22.3 
22.9 
23.2 
24.3 
22.4 
22.2 
21.5 
22.3 
21.7 
19.8 

31.1 
28.5 
26.3 
24.6 
23.3 
20.2 
18.5 
18.6 
15.8 
15.5 
17.4 
17.3 
15.9 
15.9 
15.0 
15.8 
14.9 
13.3 

34.7 

1924 

32.0 

1925 

29.8 

1926 

28.1 

1927 

26.4 

1928 

23.7 

1929 

21.4 

1930 

22.0 

1931 

19.1 

1932 

19.2 

1933 

20.3 

1934 

20.8 

1935 

19.2 

1936   

19.1 

1937 

18.3 

1938 

19.2 

1939 

18.4 

1940 

16.6 

*   Exclusive  of  withdrawals   for  removal,   transfer,   death,   or  commitment  to  institutions. 
t  Includes   pupils  in   special  class   in   Wicomico   County. 

Among  the  counties  the  non-promotions  for  boys  varied  from 
4.4  to  33.3  per  cent.  For  girls  the  failures  ranged  from  3.5  to 
24.3  per  cent.  In  all  counties  there  were  more  failures  for  boys 
than  for  girls.  Eleven  counties  had  fewer  non-promotions  of 
boys  and  girls,  three  of  boys  only,  and  three  of  girls  only,  and 
five  counties  had  more  failures  of  boys  and  girls  in  1940  than 
in  1939.     (See  Chart  25.) 


Non-Promotions  by  Grades 

In  1940  the  highest  percentage  of  non-promotion  in  colored 
elementary  schools  was  found  in  the  first  grade,  26.9  per  cent 
for  boys  and  20.3  per  cent  for  girls.  The  next  highest  percentage 
of  failure  occurred  in  the  seventh  grade  with  25.6  per  cent  of 
the  boys  and  16.5  per  cent  of  the  girls  not  considered  by  their 
teachers  as  ready  to  undertake  the  work  of  the  succeeding  grade. 
The  second  grade  showed  the  lowest  percentage  of  non-promo- 
tions for  both  boys  and  girls,  15.8  for  boys  and  9.7  per  cent  for 
girls.  Decreases  in  the  number  and  per  cent  of  failures  under 
corresponding  figures  for  1939  occurred  in  every  grade  but  the 
fifth  for  the  boys  and  the  third  and  fourth  for  the  girls,  but 
these  increases  were  very  small.     (See  Chart  26.) 
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CHART  25 


NUMBER  AND  PER  C2KT  OF  CODNTY  COLORED  ELMENTAEY  PUPILS 
NOT  PROMOTED  -  1940 


County 


Number 
Boys  Girls 


Per  Cent  Boys 


VJ//\  Per  Cent  Girls 


Total  and  2335 
Co.  Av. 


Washington 

Q.  Anne's 


5 
21 


Montgomery  '° 


Cecil 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

Carroll 

Harford 

Allegany 

Charles 

Howard 

Dorchester 

Caroline 

Talbot 

St .Mary' s 

Somerset 

Frederick 

Kent 

Pr.Geo. 

Calvert 

Bal'timore 

A.Arundel 


15 

68 

71 

23 

54 

16 

106 

47 

105 

58 

62 

86 

148 

84 

77 

352 

127 

260 

474 
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Causes  of  Non-Promotions 

The  chief  causes  of  non-promotions  reported  by  teachers  for 
county  colored  elementary  school  pupils  were  unfortunate  home 
conditions  and  lack  of  interest.  Nearly  eight  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  were  reported  as  failures  for  these  reasons.     Irregular 
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1940  NON-PROi/lOTIOiNlS  HY  GRADES* 
COUWTY  COLORED  ELHvLUJTARY  SCHOOLS 

Grade         «^^ber  ^^  Pp^  Cent 

Boys     Girls  ■■■Per  Cent   Boys  E^3  Girls 


584 
288 
290 


3951  ac  3  7////mffffffffffffffffflWfffM 
163 


WWrffrnfjim^^^^ 


329 


P37I  ^^s  y//////////////////////////r 


*  Excludes  non-promotions  in  special  classes   in  Wicomico  and  in   eighth  grade  in  Wash- 
ington County. 

attendance  not  due  to  sickness  was  given  as  the  cause  of  non- 
promotions  of  3.3  per  cent  of  the  pupils.  Unfortunate  home 
conditions,  lack  of  interest,  and  irregular  attendance  not  due  to 
sickness  are  all  causes  of  non-promotions  which  should  be  re- 
ported less  frequently  as  teachers  do  better  work  in  holding  the 
interest  of  children  and  in  educating  parents  to  the  necessity 
for  and  value  of  regular  school  attendance.  Personal  illness 
caused  the  retardation  of  1.5  per  cent  of  the  colored  pupils,  one 
per  cent  were  retarded  because  they  were  out  of  school  for  em- 
ployment, and  mental  incapacity  was  reported  as  the  cause  of 
failure  of  .9  per  cent  of  the  county  colored  pupils.  (See  Table 
125.) 

Unfortunate  home  conditions  and  lack  of  interest  affected  the 
non-promotions  of  over  11  per  cent  of  the  colored  elementary 
pupils  in  Kent,  Anne  Arundel,  Baltimore,  Frederick,  and  Calvert 
Counties,  and  over  six  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  St.  Mary's  and 
Anne  Arundel  were  not  promoted  because  of  poor  attendance 
not  due  to  sickness.     (See  Table  125.) 
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TABLE  125 
Causes  for  Non-Promotion  of  County  Colored  Elementary  Pupils  Not  Pro- 
moted for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 


County 


21 


Total  and  Average 

1939 

1940 

Washington 

Queen  Anne's 

Montgomery 

Cecil 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

Carroll 

Harford 

Allegany 

Charles 

Howard 

Dorchester 

Caroline 

Talbot 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Frederick 

Kent 

Prince  George's.  .  . 

Calvert 

Baltimore 

Anne  Arundel 


4,309 
3,847 

10 

31 

113 

27 

112 

127 

37 

96 

27 

177 

73 

160 

85 

118 

136 

236 

137 

123 

565 

218 

433 

806 


Per  Cent  of  Pupils  Not  Promoted  by  Cause 


18.4 
16.6 

4.3 
5.3 
6.7 
7.7 
9.1 
11.0 
12.0 
12.4 
12.6 
13.0 
13.1 
13.8 
14.2 
15.0 
15.4 
17.7 
18.2 
19.0 
19.5 
20.6 
24.1 
28.9 


^    CS  0) 

3  -w  O 

O  C  CJ 

•2  O  ci! 


8.4 

7.7 

1.3 

1.7 

2.0 

3.2 

4.4 

6.3 

4.5 

5.4 

6.5 

4.0 

6.6 

4.5 

6.9 

5.5 

4.8 

8.0 

11.9 

14.7 

7.3 

11.4 

13.0 

14.0 


OJ  3 

<^ 

I.  o  w 

t:  CUM 


3.7 
3.3 

.9 
1.0 
1.8 
1.1 

A 
2.0 
2.9 
2.3 
4.7 
1.8 
3.6 

.7 
2.0 
7.1 
3.1 
2.8 
1.2 
4.1 
3.9 
3.6 
6.5 


1.6 
1.5 


1.3 
1.7 

.5 

.7 
1.1 

.6 
2.5 
1.7 

.9 
1.3 
1.9 
1.1 
2.6 
1.3 
2.2 
1.9 


01  a. 


.9 
1.0 


.7 

.4 

.8 

.7 

2.1 

.6 

1.0 

1.0 

.7 

1.6 

1.2 

2.3 

1.5 

.6 

1.3 

.2 


C  o 


1.4 
.9 

.4 

.2 

.3 
1.9 

.3 
2.6 

.1 

.5 

2.i 
1.5 
2.9 

l!3 
.4 
.3 

1.5 


.3 
.4 
.3 

'.'& 

.7 

1.5 

.9 

.6 

1.7 

1.5 

1.0 

.7 


1.3 
.9 


.5 
.2 

2.0 
.3 
.6 

1.0 
.8 

2.3 
.6 
.5 
.6 
.3 

!9 
.3 

^5 

.7 

.4 

1.4 

3.2 


Reduction  of  Over-Ageness  in  County  Colored  Schools 

TABLE  126 
Number  and  Per  Cent  of  County  Elementary  Pupils  Over-Age* 


Number  Over-Age 

Per  Cent  Over-Age 

November 

Total               Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

1921 

16,602 

8,667 

7,355 

5.274 
5,289 

4.789 

4,246 

3.174 
3.182 

3,878 

3,109 

2.100 
2,107 

65.6 
34.5 
28.9 

22.7 

22.7 

38.1 

33.1 

26.9 
26.9 

1929 

31.0 

1933 

24.6 

1937 

18.4 

1939 

18.4 

*  A  pupil   is   considered   above  the  normal  age  for  his   grade  if  on    September   1   he  was 
according   to   his    last   birthday : 

8  years  or  over  in  grade  1.  12  years  or  over  in  grade  5. 

9  years  or  over  in  grade  2.  13  years  or  over  in  grade  6. 

10  years  or  over  in  grade  3.  14  years  or  over  in  grade  7. 

11  years  or  over  in  grade  4. 


Non-Promotions  and  Over-Ageness  of  County  Colored 
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The  number  of  county  colored  pupils  over-age  has  been 
reduced  in  the  elementary  schools  from  16,602  in  the  fall  of 
1921  to  7,355  in  November,  1933  and  5,289  in  November,  1939, 
while  the  per  cent  over-age  in  these  same  years  was  65.6,  28.9 
and  22.7  per  cent  respectively.     (See  Table  126.) 

As  there  are  more  non-promotions  for  boys  than  for  girls,  so 
there  are  more  boys  than  girls  over-age.  The  percentage  of  boys 
over-age  has  been  reduced  from  38.1  in  1929  to  26.9  in  1939, 
while  the  per  cent  of  girls  over-age  decreased  from  31.0  in  1929 
to  18.4  in  1939.     (See  Table  126.) 

TABLE  127 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Maryland  County  Colored  Elementary  and  High 
School    Boys   and   Girls   Over-Age,*    November,    1939 


Grade 

Number  Over-Age 

Per  Cent  Over  Age 

OR 

Year 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

1 

441 

278 

163 

10.7 

12.9 

8.3 

2 

662 

426 

236 

18.8 

23.1 

17.2 

3 

■     776 

487 

289 

23 . 0 

28.2 

17.5 

4 

948 

595 

353 

27.1 

32.8 

21.0 

5 

886 

518 

368 

28.9 

33.6 

24.2 

6 

802 

459 

343 

27.9 

.32.6 

23.4 

7 

713 

383 

330 

26.3 

30.2 

22.9 

8 

5 
56 

3 
33 

2 
23 

15.6 
86.2 

18.8 
89.2 

12.5 

Special 

82.1 

Total  Elementary.  .  . 

5,289 

3,182 

2,107 

22.7 

26.9 

18.4 

I   

373 

199 

174 

20.7 

24.7 

17.5 

II 

208 

111 

97 

16.8 

21.8 

13.4 

Ill 

129 

79 

55 
40 

74 
39 

13.4 
11.5 

16.3 
16.1 

11.8 

IV 

8.9 

Total  High 

789 

405 

384 

16.8 

21.3 

13.8 

Grand  Total 

6,078 

3,587 

2,491 

21.8 

26.2 

17.5 

*  See  note  bottom  of  Table  126. 

In  the  colored  elementary  schools  the  number  and  per  cent  of 
colored  over-age  pupils,  441  and  10.7,  respectively,  was  lowest  in 
grade  1.  Because  of  failures  in  that  and  succeeding  grades  the 
over-ageness  reached  its  maximum  at  28.9  per  cent  in  grade  5. 
After  this  grade  many  over-age  pupils  dropped  out  of  school,  and 
the  number  and  per  cent  of  over-ageness  decreased.  For  colored 
elementary  boys  the  lowest  per  cent  over-age  was  12.9  in  grade 
1  and  the  highest  33.6  in  grade  5;  for  girls  the  percentages 
ranged  from  8.3  to  24.2.     (See  Table  127.) 

In  the  first  year  of  high  school  the  number  over-age  was  373, 
the  per  cent  20.7,  and  by  the  fourth  year  these  figures  dropped  to 
79  in  number,  11.5  in  per  cent.  The  difference  in  the  per  cent  of 
boys  and  girls  over-age  in  the  first  and  last  year  of  high  school 
was  8.6,  dropping  from  24.7  to  16.1  for  boys,  and  from  17.5  to 
8.9  per  cent  for  girls.     (See  lower  part  of  Table  127.) 
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Just  as  there  is  great  variation  among  the  counties  in  the  per 
cent  of  non-promotions,  so  do  they  vary  greatly  in  the  per  cent 
of  pupils  over-age.  In  the  colored  elementary  schools  in  1921 
individual  counties  ranged  from  52.8  to  74.5  in  per  cent  of  pupils 
over-age,  while  in  1939  the  lowest  county  had  seven  per  cent  and 
the  highest  had  38.5  per  cent  of  the  pupils  over-age.  In  1939 
for  boys  the  extrernes  in  per  cent  over-age  ranged  from  7.9  to 
43.2  per  cent,  while  for  girls  they  ranged  from  6.1  to  34.7  per 
cent.     (See  left  side  of  bars  on  Chart  27.) 

CHART  27 


PER  CENT  OF  OVER-AGE  PUPILS  IN  MARYLAMD  COUNTY 
COLORED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  -  1921  and  1939 


County 
County  Average 


1921   1937   1939 


65.6   22.7 


Queeti  Anne's 

68.6 

10.5 

Frederick 

59.5 

7.4 

Washington 

52.8 

11.8 

Carroll 

72.6 

9.3 

Kent 

68.9 

14.6 

Dorchester 

64.7 

18.7 

Caroline 

73.1 

20.8 

Worcester 

63.4 

16.1 

Cecil 

59.2 

18.4 

Somerset 

71.0 

19.8 

Howard 

71.2 

20.5 

Wicomico 

58.4 

19.5 

Allegany 

56.2 

22.2 

Harford 

64.4 

25.5 

Montgomery 

66.2 

31.4 

Charles 

62.6 

22.3 

St.  Mary's 

74.5 

27.7 

Prince  George's 

64.1 

23.1 

Talbot 

66.8 

19.4 

Anne  Arundel 

69.0 

24.8 

Baltimore 

57.1 

29.7 

Calvert 

72.3 

42.8 

1939 
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Fourteen  counties  reduced  their  over-ageness  from  1937  to 
1939,  although  the  county  average  for  these  two  years  remained 
the  same.     (See  Chart  27.) 

As  of  September  1,  1939  the  median  ages  of  county  colored 
pupils  according  to  last  birthday  are  shown  in  Table  128. 


Per  Cent  Over-Age,  Median  Age  and  Survival  of  County 
Colored  Pupils 
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TABLE  128 
Median  Age  of  County  Colored  Pupils  for  Last  Birthday  as  of  Sept.  1,  1939 


Grade 

High  School  Year 

Sex 

5 

7 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Total      

11.2 
11.4 
11.0 

13.2 
13.4 
13.0 

14.0 
14.2 
13.8 

14.8 
14.9 
14.7 

1.5.7 
1.5.9 
15.7 

16.7 

Bovs 

16.8 

Girls 

16.5 

The  *survival  of  colored  pupils  through  the  grades  is  another 
way  of  showing  the  improvement  in  the  holding  power  of  the 
county  colored  schools  growing  out  of  better  school  attendance, 
and  greater  interest  in  school  work  following  more  effective 
instruction.     (See  Table  129.) 

TABLE  129 

Estimated  Survival     to  Grades  6  and  7  and  the  Four  High   School  Years 

in  1921,  1935.  1937  and  1939  of  Every  100  Maryland  County  Colored 

Children    Who   Entered   the    First    Grade 


Oct.  1921 

Nov.  1935 

Nov.  1937 

November  1939 

Grade 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

6 

47 

91 

99 

98 

96 

100 

7.. 

30 

90 

89 

92 

86 

98 

T 

6 

49 

58 

61 

55 

68 

TT 

3 

31 

40 

42 

35 

50 

III. 

2 

18 

27 

33 

23 

43 

It  is  estimated  that  of  every  100  colored  children  entering  the 
first  grade  of  county  public  schools  for  the  first  time  by  1921, 
47  reached  the  sixth  grade,  and  30  the  seventh  grade.  Only  six 
of  these  100  entrants  reached  the  first  year  high  school  and  only 
two  the  third  year  of  high  school.  Eighteen  years  later,  corre- 
sponding figures  indicate  that  98  entered  grade  six  and  92,  grade 
seven.  The  change  in  the  number  going  to  high  school  is  even 
more  marked.  Of  each  100  county  children  first  entering  school, 
it  is  estimated  that  in  1939  there  were  61  who  went  as  far  as 
the  first  year  of  high  school,  42  who  reached  the  second  year,  33 
the  third  year,  and  23  the  fourth  year  of  high  school.  (See 
Table  129.) 

The  survival  of  the  girls  through  elementary  and  high  school 
was  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  boys,  as  is  evident 
from  a  comparison  of  the  last  two  columns  in  Table  129. 


*  Obtained    by    dividing    enrollment    in     each    grade    by    largest    age    group     shown     in 
Table  XI.  page  342. 
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Table  XI,  page  342,  shows  the  colored  enrollment  in  each 
county  by  age;  the  figures  in  italics,  representing  the  largest 
group  of  any  one  age,  were  used  in  obtaining  the  survival 
figures  in  Table  129. 

Testing  of  Baltimore  City  Colored  Elementary  Pupils 

A  total  of  23,850  colored  elementary  pupils  and  approximately 
2,000  pupils  in  occupational  centers  in  Baltimore  City  schools 
were  tested  in  September,  1939  and  February,  1940,  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  fields :  intelligence,  reading,  arithmetic, 
history,  geography,  and  English.  (See  Table  21,  page  32,  for 
details  regarding  grades  and  numbers  tested.) 

Individual  diagnostic  reading  tests  were  given  to  507  colored 
boys  and  224  girls  who  were  retarded  readers  in  the  primary 
grades  of  Baltimore  City.  Those  tested  were  pupils  with  an 
intelligence  quotient  above  85  who  had  two  or  more  retardations. 
For  tests  used,  see  page  33. 

Special  Educational  Opportunities  for  Baltimore  City  Handicapped  Children 

There  were  171  physically  handicapped  colored  children  in 
Baltimore  City  enrolled  in  nine  special  classes  for  sight  conserva- 
tion, the  orthopedic,  open  air,  and  the  deaf.  In  89  opportunity 
classes,  shop  and  special  centers  there  were  2,390  mentally 
handicapped  children.     Of  the  physically  handicapped  79.2  per 

TABLE  130 

Baltimore   City    Special    Classes   for    Colored    Pupils    for    Semester    Ending 

June  30.  1940 


Kind  of  Class 


Number 
of 

Classes 


Net  Roll 

June  30, 

1940 


Average 
Net 
Roll 


Per  Cent 
of  Attend- 
ance 


Promoted  or 

Making  Satisfactory 

Improvement 


Number 


Per  Cent 


Physically  Handicapped  Colored  Pupils 


Total . 


Sight  Conservation . 

Orthopedic 

Open  Air 

Deaf 


9 

168 

171 

89.5 

133 

4 

72 

72 

88.9 

60 

3 

63 

63 

90.5 

52 

1 

20 

21 

90.4 

15 

1 

13 

15 

86.7 

" 

79.2 

83.3 
82.5 
75.0 
46.2 


Mentally  H.andicapped  Colored  Pupils 


Total . 


Opportunity.  .  . 
Shop  Center.  .  , 
Special  Center. 


2,352 

1,429 
792 
131 


2,390 

1,413 
844 
133 


81.2 
76.7 
75.2 


1,806 

1,135 

578 

93 


79.4 
73.0 
71.0 
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cent  were  reported  as  promoted  or  making  satisfactory  improve- 
ment, and  of  the  mentally  handicapped,  76.8  per  cent  made  satis- 
factory improvement  during  1939-40.      (See  Table  130.) 

Special  speech  training  was  given  to  420  Baltimore  City 
colored  pupils  who  were  handicapped  by  stammering,  lisping, 
lalling,  and  cleft  palates,  while  54  were  taught  lip  reading. 
Pupils  remained  in  regular  classes  and  were  given  instruction 
approximately  one-half  hour  twice  a  week  by  a  teacher  of  speech 
correction  and  one  of  lip  reading  who  went  from  school  to  school. 

Twice  a  week  in  their  homes  39  colored  boys  and  21  girls  too 
handicapped  to  attend  school  were  given  an  hour's  instruction 
in  the  minimum  essentials  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum. 

COLORED  HIGH   SCHOOLS 
Enrollment  in  Colored  High  Schools 

The  steady  increase  in  the  county  colored  high  school  enroll- 
ment, apparent  since  1921,  continued  with  4,818  pupils  enrolled 
in  1940,  251  more  than  were  on  the  roll  in  1939.  There  was  an 
increase  of  268  in  average  number  belonging  and  193  in  average 
attendance  in  1940  over  corresponding  figures  for  the  preceding 
year.  The  total  number  of  high  school  graduates,  649,  was  89 
more  than  were  reported  in  1939.     (See  Table  131.) 

TABLE  131 

Colored  Enrollment.  Attendance  and  Graduates  in  Last  Four  Years  of  High 

School  in  22  Counties  and  for  Baltimore  City,  1921  to  1940 


22  Counties 

Baltimore  City 

Year 
Ending  June  30 

Total 
Enroll- 
ment 

Average 
No. 

Belong- 
ing 

Average 
Atten- 
dance 

Four- 
Year 
High 
School 
Gradu- 
ates 

Total 
Enroll- 
ment 

Average 
No. 

Belong- 
ing 

Average 
Atten- 
dance 

Four- 
Year 
High 

School 
Gradu- 
ates 

1921 

251 

368 

447 

620 

862 

974 

1,157 

1,332 

1,610 

1,953 

2,230 

2,489 

2,750 

2,819 

3,019 

3,544 

4,030 

4.334 

4,567 

4,818 

t 

t 

400 

541 

741 

850 

1,000 

1,137 

1,451 

1,725 

2,001 

2,253 

2,494 

2,478 

2,703 

3,206 

3,616 

3,953 

4,210 

4,478 

189 

292 

357 

480 

662 

769 

907 

1,046 

1,344 

1,609 

1,842 

2,069 

2,299 

2,260 

2,502 

2,943 

3,322 

3.686 

3,920 

4,113 

5 

30 

30 

32 

58 

97 

117 

121 

169 

192 

288 

297 

318 

322 

369 

373 

486 

560 

649 

*801 

*1,024 

*1,331 

*1,533 

*1,745 

1,930 

2,105 

2,245 

2,313 

2,335 

2,601 

2,794 

3,085 

3,042 

3,164 

3,176 

3,246 

3,378 

3,699 

4,033 

*795 

*1,029 

*1,336 

*1 , 503 

*1,681 

1,913 

2,073 

2,166 

2,257 

2,360 

2,543 

2,704 

2,983 

2,968 

3,091 

3,132 

3,236 

3,339 

3,672 

3,913 

*722 

*935 

*1,185 

*1,373 

*1,527 

1,752 

1,837 

1,932 

2.021 

2.138 

2,289 

2,445 

2,700 

2,688 

2,837 

2,884 

2,989 

3,095 

3,408 

3,626 

135 

1922 

123 

1923 

147 

1924 

139 

1925 

246 

1926 

378 

1927 

315 

1928 

230 

1929 

283 

1930 

283 

1931 

285 

1932 

312 

1933 

364 

1934 

.329 

1935 

391 

1936 

375 

1937 

368 

1938 

1939 

1940 

442 
473 
507 

t  Figures  not  reported  before  1923. 

*  There  were  no  vocational  classes  before  1926. 
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In  Baltimore  City  there  were  4,033  pupils  enrolled  in  the  last 
four  years  of  high  school  in  1940,  334  more  than  were  enrolled  in 

1939.  The  average  number  belonging  was  3,913  and  the  average 
attendance  3,626.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  counties  continue  to 
have  a  larger  colored  enrollment  than  the  City  in  the  last  four 
years  of  high  school.  There  were  507  graduates  from  the  Balti- 
more City  high  schools  for  colored  pupils  in  1940,  142  fewer  than 
in  the  counties.  The  Baltimore  City  figures  include  the  Balti- 
more County  pupils  who  attend  the  Baltimore  City  high  schools 
at  the  expense  of  Baltimore  County.     (See  Table  131.) 

There  were  97  colored  high  school  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
Catholic  schools  in  Baltimore  City,  but  there  were  no  county 
pupils  in  Catholic  high  schools.  There  were  19  colored  high 
school  pupils  in  a  Seventh  Day  Adventist  School  in  Baltimore 
City.     (See  Tables  III-V,  pages  332-336.) 

Length  of  Session  in  Colored  High  Schools 

The  colored  high  schools  were  open  an  average  of  183  days  in 

1940,  an  increase  of  6.4  days  over  1939.  Beginning  September 
1,  1939,  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  Chapter  552  of  the  Laws 
of  1937,  the  minimum  session  required  in  colored  schools  became 
180  days. 

The  length  of  the  school  year  in  the  individual  counties  varied 
from  178.3  days  in  Prince  George's  to  193  in  the  three  new 
colored  high  schools  in  Baltimore  County.  Baltimore  City  high 
schools  were  open  190  days.  Prince  George's  was  the  only 
county  which  failed  to  keep  its  high  schools  open  the  required 
180  days.     (See  Table  114,  page  168.) 

Four  county  high  schools  had  shorter  sessions  in  1940  than  in 
1939.     (See  Table  114.) 

TABLE  132 

Per  Cent  of  Attendance  in  Colored  High  Schools,  for  School  Years  Ending 

in   June,    1923,    1938,    1939    and    1940 


County 

1923 

1938 

1939 

1940 

County 

1923 

1938 

1939 

1940 

County  Average 

89.3 
93.5 

90.5 
90!5 

86!3 
88.9 

87;4 

93.2 

96.1 

94;i 
95.3 
93.9 
94.6 
92.1 
92.4 
91.6 
95.4 
91.9 
95.2 

93.1 

94.2 

94.1 
93.8 
92.9 
95.4 
92.5 
93.5 
93.3 
93.7 
93.1 
94.0 

91.9 

95.8 
*95.4 
94.0 
93.0 
93.0 
92.9 
92.7 
92.6 
92.5 
92.3 
92.2 
92.0 

Queen  Anne's 

Calvert           

87^3 
88.4 
85.6 

88.8 
88.9 

94.1 
91.9 
95.1 
91.6 
95.8 
90.9 
91.6 
88.1 
89.6 
87.2 

t92.7 

93.0 

92.1 
92.9 
93.3 
92.6 
96.3 
89.8 
92.8 
90.2 
88.5 
86.0 

t92.8 

93.0 

91.9 
91.5 

Worcester 

Somerset 

St.  Mary's 

Talbot 

Charles 

Caroline 

Cecil 

Howard 

Baltimore  City. . .  . 

Total  State 

91.5 

91.4 

Carroll 

91.1 

91.0 

Montgomery 

89.6 
89.2 

87.6 

Washington 

Kent      

84.9 

Anne  Arundel 

Prince  George's.  .  . . 
Dorchester 

t92.7 
92.2 

*  Previous  to  1940  all  Baltimore  County  pupils  attended  high  school  in  Baltimore 
City  schools. 

t  Includes  vocational  classes  and  Baltimore  County  pupils  who  attended  Baltimore  City 
high  schools  at  the  expense  of  Baltimore  County. 
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Per  Cent  of  Attendance  in  Colored  High  Schools 

In  1940  the  average  attendance  in  the  county  colored  high 
schools  was  91.9  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  1939  average  of 
93.1  per  cent.  The  range  among  the  counties  was  from  84.9  per 
cent  in  Howard  to  95.8  per  cent  in  Allegany.  All  counties, 
except  four,  had  over  90  per  cent  of  attendance  in  the  colored 
high  schools.  The  attendance  in  the  last  four  years  of  high 
school  in  Baltimore  City,  92.7  per  cent,  was  lower  by  .1  than  for 

1939.  (See  Table  132.) 

Ratio  of  High  School  Enrollment  to  Total  Colored  Enrollment 
The  ratio  between  the  number  belonging  in  the  county  colored 
high  schools  and  the  number  belonging  in  colored  elementary 
and  high  schools  combined  was  16.8  in  1940  as  compared  with 
15.9  in  1939  and  15.1  in  1938.  In  Baltimore  City  for  pupils  in 
high  and  vocational  schools  this  ratio  increased  by  .1  to  12.4  in 

1940.  Baltimore  County  pupils  who  did  their  high  school  work 
in  Baltimore  City  high  schools  at  the  expense  of  Baltimore 
County  have  been  included  with  the  figures  for  the  counties  and 
excluded  from  Baltimore  City.     (See  Table  133.) 

TABLE  133 

Ratio  of  "Number  Belonging"  in  Colored  High  Schools  to  "Number  Belong- 
ing" in  Colored  Elementary  and  High  Schools  Combined,  for  School 
Years  Ending  in  June,  1924,  1938,  1939  and  1940 


County 

1924 

1938 

1939 

1940 

County 

1924 

1938 

1939 

1940 

County  Average .... 

2.0 

11.9 
4.0 
6.0 

3!6 
2.3 
6.7 

a'.i 

3.0 

tl5.1 

23.6 
22.3 
22.3 
19.8 
18.0 
21.6 
18.1 
16.3 
17.6 
20.4 
18.8 
16.9 

115.9 

29.6 
23.2 
22.0 
21.7 
21.6 
20.9 
19.7 
18.8 
17.3 
19.0 
18.7 
17.5 

tl6.8 

29.0 
25.2 
24.2 
22^2 
21.8 
21.0 
20.9 
20.8 
20.0 
19.8 
19.3 
18.7 

Charles    

1.8 
2.0 
1.6 

l!5 
2.5 

9.2 

4.8 

13.2 
17.2 
16.3 
13.4 
13.3 
13.6 
13.0 
°t6.5 
11.3 
4.5 

*11.5 

12.3 

17.9 
15.5 
17.0 
15.3 
13.7 
13.6 
12.9 
°t7.4 
11.8 
7.8 

*12.3 

13.8 

18.6 

Queen  Anne's 

16.5 
16.0 

Carroll  

15.8 

Montgomery 

Prince  George's.  .  . 

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore 

Calvert      

14.8 

Cecil 

13.1 

Kent 

13.1 

tl2.2 

11.8 

10.0 

Dorchester 

Talbot 

Baltimore  City t . . . 
State    

*12.4 

Washington 

14.5 

t  Includes  Baltimore  County  pupils  in  last  four  years  of  high  school  who  attended  Balti- 
more City  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  County. 

*  Excludes  Baltimore  County  pupils  in  last  four  years  of  high  school  who  attended  Balti- 
more City  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  Covmty. 

"  If  the  last  five  years  of  Baltimore  County  pupils  in  junior  and  senior  high  school  work 
in  Baltimore  City  are  included  in  obtaining  the  ratio,  the  figures  become  10.0  in  both  1938 
and   1939. 

t  Includes  vocational  classes. 
For  individual  schools,  see  Table  XXXII,  pages  364  to  369. 

Among  the  counties  the  ratio  of  pupils  in  high  school  to 
colored  enrollment  in  elementary  and  high  school  combined 
ranged  from  10  in  Howard  to  29  in  Allegany.  Nine  counties  are 
included  in  the  range  from  20  to  29  per  cent.  Three  counties 
had  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  colored  enrollment  in  high 
school  in  1940  than  in  1939.     (See  Table  133.) 
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County  Colored  High  School  Graduates  Increase 
CHART  28 


COLORED  GRADUATES  OF  MARYLAND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

l^a  Boys^  I  V\   Girls  ^ 

County   1938  1939  1940 

Total     ---   ---  -  .-US'-  '*'*- 

Counties 


Washington  12   11 
Howard      -    3 


It8& 

State  928  1033  1156|^^^  ,,„t 


*  Each  asterisk  indicates  that  a  1940  high  school  graduate  entered  Bowie  State  Teachers 
College  in  September,   1940. 

t  There  were  eight  boys  and  38  girls  who  graduated  in  1940  from  county  high  schools  who 
entered  Bowie  State  Teachers  College  in  September,  1940  in  addition  to  three  from  Baltimore 
City  High  Schools  which  included  two  who  lived  in  Baltimore  County. 

There  were  649  graduates  from  county  colored  high  schools  in 
1940  of  whom  236  were  boys  and  413  were  girls.  This  was  an 
increase  of  nine  boys  and  80  girls  over  the  corresponding  figures 
for  1939.  Thirteen  counties  had  more  graduates  in  1940  than  in 
1939.     Among  the  counties  the  boys  graduated  in  1940  varied 
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from  one  in  Howard  to  32  in  Anne  Arundel.  For  girls  the  range 
was  from  three  in  Cecil  to  49  in  Anne  Arundel.  There  were  188 
boys  and  319  girls  graduated  from  Baltimore  City  senior  high 
schools,  of  whom  nine  boys  and  15  girls  were  residents  of  Balti- 
more County.     (See  Chart  28.) 

Of  the  236  county  colored  boys  who  graduated  in  1940,  eight 
entered  Bowie  State  Teachers  College  in  the  fall  of  1940,  while 
38  of  the  413  girls  graduated  in  1940  entered  Bowie,  in  addition 
to  two  Baltimore  County  girls  who  graduated  from  Frederick 
Douglass  High  School  in  Baltimore  City.  One  Baltimore  City 
girl  also  entered  Bowie.  Of  the  girls  who  entered  Bowie  in  the 
fall  of  1940,  eight  came  from  Prince  George's  in  which  county 
the  college  is  located,  six  fom  Wicomico,  and  three  each  from  St. 
Mary's  and  Somerset.     (See  Chart  28.) 

Occupations  of  1939  Colored  High  School  Graduates  During  1939-40 

In  the  Counties 

Of  the  227  boys  graduated  in  1939  from  county  colored  high 
schools,  there  were  56  or  24.6  per  cent  who  continued  their  edu- 
cation during  1939-40.  There  were  37  or  16.3  per  cent  either 
working  or  staying  at  home,  76  or  33.5  per  cent  farming,  fishing, 
or  in  C.  C.  C.  camps,  10  or  4.4  per  cent  in  stores  or  office  work, 
26  or  11.5  per  cent  employed  in  transportation  and  hotel  work 
as  chauffeurs,  porters,  etc.,  and  5  or  2.2  per  cent  were  doing 
factory  or  mechanical  work.  Of  333  girls  graduated  in  1939, 
78  or  23.4  per  cent  were  enrolled  in  colleges,  hospitals  and  trade 
schools  in  1939-40,  the  year  following  graduation.  Besides  those 
continuing  their  education  67.6  per  cent  were  working  or  stay- 
ing at  home,  or  were  married,  and  four  were  working  in  stores 
and  offices.     (See  Table  134.) 


In  Baltimore  City 

Of  the  445  colored  graduates. of  Batimore  City  senior  high 
schools  in  February  and  June,  1939,  those  who  replied  to  ques- 
tionnaires indicated  the  following  occupations  during  1939-40: 
Seventy-two,  or  16.2  per  cent,  attended  colleges  or  universities; 
57,  or  12.8  per  cent,  entered  teachers  colleges;  eight  graduates, 
1.8  per  cent,  attended  business  colleges;  eight  more  registered 
for  full-time  special  courses ;  three,  or  .7  per  cent,  entered  hospi- 
tals to  train  for  nursing,  making  a  total  of  148,  or  33.3  per  cent, 
continuing  their  education  as  a  major  activity.  Of  the  remainder, 
52,  11.7  per  cent,  were  employed;  60,  or  13.5  per  cent,  were  at 
home  or  unemployed;  and  185,  or  41.5  per  cent,  did  not  reply  to 
the  questionnaire. 
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The  County   Colored   High  School  Program   in   1940 

Since  four  years  of  English  are  required  in  all  county  high 
school  curricula,  practically  every  county  colored  high  school 
pupil  was  enrolled  in  English,  93  per  cent  took  courses  in  social 
studies,  85  per  cent  were  enrolled  in  mathematics  classes,  and 
also  in  sciences  classes.  All  the  colored  high  school  pupils  in  12 
counties  had  courses  in  the  social  studies,  in  seven  counties  every 
pupil  was  given  instruction  in  mathematics  and  in  seven  in  science. 
Courses  in  Latin  were  taken  by  30  boys  and  100  girls  in  two 
schools  and  instruction  in  French  was  received  by  25  boys  and  97 
girls  in  three  high  schools.  (See  Table  135  and  Table  XXXIII, 
pages  370  to  375.) 

Industrial  arts  or  vocational  industrial  education  courses  were 
taken  by  43  per  cent  of  all  county  boys  enrolled  in  12  schools  in 
11  counties.  Agriculture,  including  farm  shop,  was  taken  by  47 
per  cent  of  the  boys  enrolled  in  15  schools  in  13  counties.  Courses 
in  both  industrial  work  and  agriculture  were  offered  in  the  colored 
high  schools  in  Westminster,  Cambridge,  Easton  and  Salisbury. 
Courses  in  general  or  vocational  home  economics  now  given  in 
every  county  except  Baltimore,  were  taken  by  84  per  cent  of  the 
girls  enrolled  in  all  but  seven  county  colored  high  schools,  five  of 
which  were  only  two-year  schools.  Both  general  and  vocational 
home  economics  was  offered  in  six  high  schools.  (See  Table 
135  and  Table  XXXIII,  pages  370  to  375.) 

For  growth  from  1919  to  1940  in  the  number  of  high  schools 
for  county  colored  pupils  and  in  the  number  offering  industrial 
arts  and  education,  general  and  vocational  home  economics  and 
agriculture,  see  Chart  29.    Similar  growth  in  number  of  colored 

CHART  29 

Cot,0-RtD  Ma1\V  land    CoUISITvDaV  MiGH  ScHOOt.S    OpPCIliNO 
CoURSt.SIN  Ac^tCUWURt.,  HOME,  LCONOMlCS  AND  INPOSTR^AU 

Work,  1919-1940 
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county  boys  enrolled  and  in  those  taking  agriculture,  industrial 
arts  and  industrial  education,  and  in  number  of  girls  Enrolled 
and  in  those  taking  general  and  vocational  home  economics 
appears  in  Chart  30. 

The  top  solid  bars  on  Chart  29  show  the  number  of  county  high 
schools  for  colored  pupils  which  increased  to  33  in  1940.  The 
number  of  schools  offering  general  home  economics  (dotted  line) 
industrial  arts  (dash-dot  line)  until  1927  parallel  the  growth 
in  high  schools,  but  fluctuate  thereafter,  ending  at  the  right  with 
14  and  12,  respectively,  in  1940.  Schools  offering  agriculture, 
(sohd  line  at  bottom  of  chart)  showed  little  change  until  the 
increase  which  started  in  1937  and  brought  the  total  to  15  in  1940, 
Vocational  home  economics  (dashes  at  bottom  right)  was  first 
offered  in  1931  and  after  1937  made  an  unusual  growth  to  include 
17  schools  in  1940.  Industrial  education  (dash-dot  line  at  bottom 
right)  has  been  available  in  five  county  colored  high  schools  since 
1938.     (See  Chart  29.) 

CHART  30 

CoLOR£D  Maryland  County  Day  High  School  Boys  and 

GlKLS    LiNROLLE,T>     IN   AgRICULTURC,  HoME.  LC  ONOM  I  CS,  AND 

Industrial  Work,  1919  -  1940 
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The  lines  of  dashes  moving  upward  from  the  lower  left  to  the 
upper  right  of  Chart  30  indicate  the  enrollment  of  colored  girls 
in  county  high  schools,  which  grew  to  2,811  in  1940.  The  dotted 
line  showing  enrollment  in  general  home  economics  rose  to  a  peak 
in  1937  and  then  dropped  because  of  the  enormous  increase  in 
vocational  home  economics  thereafter  (line  of  dashes  at  bottom 
of  chart).  The  1940  enrollment  was  1,233  for  general  and  1,116 
for  vocational  home  economics,  making  a  total  of  2,349  or  over  83 
per  cent  of  the  2,811  girls  enrolled  who  were  studying  home 
economics  in  1940.     (See  Chart  30.) 

The  series  of  solid  lines  rising  from  the  lower  left  corner  and 
ending  at  the  right  above  the  middle  in  Chart  30  represent  the 
growth  in  enrollment  of  county  colored  high  school  boys.  The 
dash-dot  line  shows  growth  in  enrollment  in  industrial  arts  from 
the  lower  left  to  1937  after  which  there  is  a  drop  followed  by  an 
increase  to  623  in  1940.  From  1938  the  enrollment  in  industrial 
education  appears  in  the  dash-dot  line  in  the  lower  right  hand 
corner  of  the  chart  which  ended  with  enrollment  of  194  in  1940. 
The  solid  line  for  enrollment  taking  agriculture  at  the  bottom  of 
the  chart  showed  little  change  until  1936  after  which  there  was 
rapid  growth  to  903  in  1940.  Of  the  1,929  county  colored  boys 
enrolled  in  1940,  1,720  or  89  per  cent  were  taking  industrial  arts 
or  education  or  agriculture  in  1940.     (See  Chart  30.) 

Classes  in  physical  education  were  available  to  506  boys  and 
883  girls  in  ten  county  high  schools.  Instruction  in  music  was 
received  by  850  boys  and  1,439  girls,  or  48  per  cent  of  the  colored 
high  school  enrollment  in  16  schools  in  13  counties.  (See  Table 
135  and  Table  XXXIII,  pages  370  to  375.) 

The  County  Colored  High  School  Teaching  Staff 

In  1939-40  in  the  county  colored  high  schools,  a  teaching  staff, 
equivalent  to  the  full-time  service  of  162  teachers,  was  employed, 
nearly  12  more  than  for  the  preceding  year.     (See  Table  136.) 

Science,  English,  mathematics  and  social  studies,  taught  in 
every  colored  high  school  to  most  of  the  pupils,  each  required  the 
equivalent  on  a  full-time  basis  of  from  25  to  26  teachers.  (See 
Table  136.) 

The  teaching  of  French  in  three  high  schools  required  the 
equivalent  of  1.1  full-time  teachers,  while  Latin  taught  in  two 
schools  and  library  assignments  in  five  schools  required  the 
services  of  .7  and  .9,  respectively,  of  a  teacher  on  a  full-time 
basis.     (See  Table  136.) 

The  full-time  equivalent  of  21  teachers  was  required  for  home 
economics  taught  in  26  schools,  of  9.7  teachers  for  agriculture 
in  15  schools,  and  8.2  teachers  for  industrial  work  in  121  schools. 
All  time  given  by  these  teachers  to  instruction  in  related  science 
was  allocated  to  science.     (See  Table  136.) 


Subjects  Offered  and  Teaching  Staff  in  Colored 
High  Schools 
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TABLE  136 

Number  of  County  Colored  High  School  Teachers  Distributed  by 
Subjects  Taught,  Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 


ACADEMir 

Subjects 

Number  of 
Teachers  on  Full- 
Time  Basis  Dis- 
tributed by  Time 
Devoted  to  Dif- 
ferent Subjects 

Number 
on  High 
Schools 
Offering 

Each 
Subject, 

1940 

Special  Subjects 

Number  of 
Teachers  on  Full- 
Time  Basis  Dis- 
tributed by  Time 
Devoted  to  Dif- 
ferent Subjects 

Number 
of  High 
Schools 

Offering 

Each 
Subject, 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1940 

Science 

English 

Mathematics. . . 
Social  Studies. . 
French 

23.4 

To.  8 

23.2 

26.2 

1.1 

1.0 

.1 

5.3 

25.7 

25.7 

25.6 

25.0 

1.1 

.7 

.9 

7.1 

.7 

33 

33 

33 

33 

3 

2 

5 

24 
3 

Home  Economics 

Agriculture 

Industrial  Work 

Physical  Education.  .  . 
Music 

19.0 
9.5 
9.6 
1.0 
4.9 
.2 

150.3 

21.0 
9.7 
8.2 
5.8 
4.8 

162.0 

26 
15 
12 
18 
21 

Latin 

Art 

Library  

Administration 

Total 

33 

and  Supervision 
Guidance 

The  largest  gain  in  the  number  of  teachers  on  a  full-time  basis 
over  1939  appeared  for  physical  education  which  increased  from 
1  to  5.8  teachers  and  was  scheduled  in  *18  colored  high  schools. 
(See  Table  136.) 

Music  required  4.8  teachers  on  a  full-time  basis  scheduled  in 
21*  colored  high  schools.     (See  Table  136.) 

Administration  and  supervision  provided  for  in  the  schedule  of 
24  schools  required  the  full-time  equivalent  of  more  than  seven 
principals,  1.8  more  than  in  1939.  Guidance,  scheduled  for  the 
first  time  in  1940,  used  the  services  of  .7  of  a  teacher  on  a  full- 
time  basis.     (See  Table  136.) 

Subject  Offerings  in  Baltimore  City  High  and  Vocational  Schools 

The  concentration  of  all  Baltimore  City  colored  pupils  in 
two  junior  and  two  junior-senior  high  schools  and  one  vocational 
school  made  a  broad  offering  of  elective  subjects  possible.  (See 
Table  137.) 

Homemaking  Courses  for  Girls 

Upon  their  graduation  in  June,  the  42  girls  who  were  members 
of  the  first  graduating  class  in  the  Vocational-Technical  Course 
at  Douglass  High  School  in  Baltimore  City  had  received  15  periods 
a  week  of  home  economics  training  in  foods,  clothing,  home  man- 
agement and  child  care.  As  part  of  their  training  these  pupils 
were  permitted  to  observe  the  care  of  children  in  one  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  nursery  schools. 

*  Not  all   schools  which    assigned  specific   periods   to  teachers   for   instruction   in   physical 
education  and  music  reported  the  enrollment  taught  in  these  subjects. 
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TABLE  137 

Subjects  Available  to  Baltimore  City  Colored  Pupils  in  Junior  and  Senior 
High  and  Vocational  Schools  First  Semester  of  School  Year  1939-40 


Subject 


Junior  High 

Schools 

Senior 

High 

Schools 

Boys 

Girls 

1,803 

2,842 

2,251 

1,752 

2,762 

2,115 

1,735 

2,725 

1,018 

1,335 

2,188 

1,524 

1,101 

1,631 

713 

1,042 

410 

574 

"so 

1,517 

2,346 

1,396 
950 

688 

1,306 

607 

4,226 

1,359 

2,253 

627 

435 

715 

551 

1,749 

2,762 

848 

1,192 

349 

1,750 

2,762 

2,121 

1,744 

2,725 

2,038 

Vocational  School 


Vocational  Subjects 


Total  Enrollment . . 

English 

Mathematics 

History 

Geography 

Vocations 

Civics 

Economics 

Science 

French 

Latin 

Home  Economics. . 
Industrial  Arts. .  .  . 

Commercial 

Art 

Mech.  Drawing.  .  . 

Music 

Physical  Education 


Total  Enrollment 

Floriculture 

Automobile  Shop. .  .  . 

Paint  Shop 

Carpentry 

Bricklaying 

Shoe  Repair 

Cookery 

Dressmaking 

Cosmetology 

Mechanical  Drawing 


Ninety  pupils  in  the  occupational  courses  received  nine  weeks 
of  training  and  practical  experience  in  the  operation  of  a  home 
at  a  practice  house. 

Vocational  Courses  for  Colored  Girls  and  Boys 

At  the  Colored  Vocational  School  girls  are  offered  training  in 
cookery,  cosmetology,  and  dressmaking.  For  boys  the  program 
includes  electricity,  trowel  trades,  metal  work,  and  printing  in  the 
Technical-Vocational  Curriculum  of  the  Douglass  High  School, 
and  auto  mechanics,  bricklaying,  carpentry,  cookery,  landscape 
gardening,  junior  business  training,  painting,  shoe  repairing, 
and  tailoring  in  the  Colored  Vocational  School.     (See  Table  137.) 


Testing    in    High    Schools 


In  the  Counties 


The  State  financed  a  testing  program  in  English  in  the  county 
high  schools  in  the  fall  of  1939.  *"The  Essentials  of  English 
Test"  by  Dora  V.  Smith  and  Constance  McCullough  was  given  to 
1,647  first  year  colored  high  school  pupils  and  1,149  second  year 
pupils,  while  the  fNelson  High  School  English  Test  was  given  to 
895  third  year  and  664  fourth  year  colored  high  school  pupils. 
The  former  was  a  new  test  for  which  norms  were  not  available 
at  the  time  of  testing. 


*  Published  by  Educational  Test  Bureau. 
t  Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
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In  February,  1940,  a  psychological  test  was  given  to  619  colored 
high  school  seniors.  The  results  were  analyzed  by  each  county 
and  were  taken  into  consideration  for  graduates  interested  in 
entering  Bowie  State  Teachers  College. 

No  report  is  available  on  standard  tests  given  in  individual 
county  high  schools. 

In  Baltimore  City 

Tests  were  given  colored  pupils  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  in  Baltimore  City  in  September,  1939  and  February,  1940. 

TABLE  138 
Tests  Given  to  Baltimore  City  High  School  Pupils 


Subject  and  Grade 
Tested 

Baltimore  City 

Junior  High  Schools 

Colored  Pupils 

Tested  in 

Subject  and  Year 
Tested 

Baltimore  City 

Senior  High  Schools 

Colored  Pupils 

Tested  in 

Sept. 
1939 

Feb. 
1940 

Sept. 
1939 

Feb. 

1940 

925 
1,768 
1,862 
452 
714 
615 

820 
1,527 
1,606 
779 
493 
590 

Intelligence — lOB 

Reading — lOB        

623 
596 
163 

374 

Reading — 7B,  8B 

355 

Arithmetic^7B,  8B,  9B  Com. 

French — Ist  Yr 

History- Working  Skills — 8A . 

History-Reading — 9B 

Latin— 8A,  9B 

TRAINING   OF   COUNTY   COLORED   TEACHERS 

Of  the  641  teachers  employed  in  the  county  colored  elementary 
schools  in  October,  1939,  637  or  99.4  per  cent  held  regular  certifi- 
cates of  first  or  higher  grade,  an  increase  of  .5  per  cent  over  cor- 
responding figures  for  the  preceding  year.  Twenty-four  of  these 
teachers  held  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Certificate  in  Elementary 
Education,  which  means  graduation  from  a  four-year  teachers 
college.  The  advanced  first-grade  certificate  representing  three 
years  of  normal  school  training  was  held  by  167  teachers,  an  in- 
crease of  32  over  the  preceding  year.  The  remainder  held  first- 
grade  or  elementary  principals'  certificates  indicating  graduation 
from  a  two-year  normal  school  or  the  equivalent.  There  were  four 
teachers  holding  second-grade  certificates  and  two  substitutes. 
Every  colored  elementary  teacher  in  19  counties  held  at  least  a 
regular  first-grade  certificate. 

Of  the  168  county  colored  high  school  teachers  employed  in 
October,  1939,  all  but  two  special  teachers,  holding  provisional 
certificates,  had  regular  high  school  certificates.  (See  Table 
XVI,  page  347.) 
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Experience  and  Summer  School  Attendance  of  County        201 
Colored  Teachers 

EXPERIENCE  OF  COUNTY  COLORED  TEACHERS 

Of  the  641  colored  teachers  in  service  in  the  elementary  schools 
in  October,  1939,  only  39  were  inexperienced.  There  were  47,  45 
and  43  teachers  with  9,  10  and  11  years  of  experience,  respec- 
tively, indicating  the  decrease  in  number  needed  compared  with 
a  decade  ago.  The  median  experience  in  October,  1939  was 
10.3  years  compared  with  7.6  years  three  years  earlier.  In  the 
individual  counties,  the  median  years  of  experience  ranged  from 
6.5  years  in  Carroll  and  Talbot,  to  14.8  years  in  Harford,  and 
18.5  in  Washington  County.  In  every  county  the  median  exper- 
ience was  higher  in  October,  1939  than  in  1936. 

The  staff  of  168  county  colored  high  school  teachers  in  October, 
1939  included  28  with  no  experience,  23  with  one  year,  and  22 
with  two  years  of  experience.  The  median  experience  was  3.8 
years  compared  with  4.1  years  in  October,  1936.  Among  the 
counties  the  range  in  median  years  of  experience  was  from  1.5 
years  in  Calvert  to  15.5  years  in  Washington.  In  13  counties 
the  median  teaching  experience  was  longer  in  October,  1939  than 
in  1936 ;  in  one  county  there  was  no  change,  and  in  seven  counties 
there  was  shorter  experience.  Baltimore  County  in  which  the 
high  schools  were  newly  organized  is  not  counted.  (See  Table 
139.) 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  COLORED  TEACHERS 

There  were  243  county  colored  elementary  and  69  colored  high 
school  teachers  who  were  summer  school  attendants  in  1939.  This 
was  a  decrease  under  1938  for  number  and  per  cent  of  elementary 
teachers  attending  summer  school,  but  the  high  school  figures 
are  the  highest  ever  shown  and  represent  an  increase  of  13  in 
number  and  3.4  in  per  cent  over  figures  for  1938.     (See  Table  140.) 

TABLE  140 
Teachers  in  County  Colored  Schools  Who  Were  Summer  School  Attendants 


Elementary 

High  School 

Summer 

Number 

Per  Cent- 

Number 

Per  Cent 

1934 

131 

is. 4 

37 

36.3 

1935 

173 

24.4 

25 

23.1 

1936 

169 

24.2 

29 

24.8 

1937 

137 

20.3 

30 

22.4 

1938 

259 

39.4 

56 

37.7 

1939 

243 

37.9 

69 

41.1 

In  the  individual  counties  the  percentage  of  colored  elementary 
teachers  at  summer  school  in  1939  included  from  19.5  per  cent  to 
76.7  per  cent  of  the  teachers  employed  in  1939-40.  (See  Table 
141.) 
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TABLE  141 

County  Colored  Teachers  in  Service  October,  1939,  Wlio  Attended 
Summer  School  in  1939,  Showing   Colleges  Attended 


County 


Total  and  Average 

Montgomery 

Kent 

Queen  Anne's.  .  , . 

Baltimore 

Cecil 

Worcester 

Allegany 

Charles 

Frederick 

Talbot 

Dorchester 

Somerset 

Carroll 

Calvert 

Caroline 

St.  Mary's 

Wicomico 

Anne  Arundel .... 

Howard 

Harford 

Prince  George's.  . 
Washington 


Teachers  Employed  Oct., 
1939,  Who  Attended  Sum- 
mer School  in  1939 


Elementary 


No. 


*243 

33 
10 
11 
18 

6 
13 

3 
21 
12 

8 
14 
13 
*3 
10 

5 


Per 
Cent 


37.9 

76.7 
58.8 
52.4 
46.2 
54.5 
43.3 
50.0 
53.8 
54.5 
33.3 
40.0 
37.1 
37.5 
40.0 
31.3 
28.6 
23.5 
26.9 
26.7 
24.0 
19.5 


High 


No. 


Per 

Cent 


41.1 

71.4 
40.0 
40.0 
50.0 
25.0 
55.6 
40.0 
16.7 
14.3 
75.0 
40.0 
44.4 
40.0 
16.7 
37.5 
37.5 
46.2 
46.2 
50.0 
28.6 
41.2 
50.0 


Summer  Schools  Attended 


Total 

Morgan  College 

Hampton  Institute 

Howard  University 

Temple  University 

Virginia  State  College 

Columbia  University 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  . 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Pittsburgh .  .  .  . 

Virginia  Union  College 

Tuskegee  Institute 

Pennsylvania  State  College .  . 
West  Chester  State  Teachers 

College 

New  York  University 

University  of  Chicago 

Newark  State  Teachers 

College 

Boston  University 

16  Other  Schools 


Number  of 

County  Colored 

Teachers 


Ele- 
mentary 


*243 

*129 

45 

21 

16 

4 

3 

1 

3 
3 


High 


69 

15 

'5 
7 
8 
7 
5 
4 
1 
1 
3 
3 


*  Excludes  one  supervisor. 

Morgan  College  attracted  the  largest  number  of  colored  teach- 
ers from  the  Maryland  counties,  having  enrolled  129  elementary 
and  15  high  school  teachers  in  the  summer  of  1939.  Hampton 
Institute  enrolled  the  next  highest  group,  45  elementary  teachers 
while  Howard  University  drew  21  elementary  teachers  and  five 
high  school  teachers.     (See  Table  141.) 

COLORED  TEACHER  RESIGNATIONS  FROM  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 
Elementary  Schools 

There  were  63  resignations  from  the  county  colored  elementary 
schools  from  October,  1938,  to  October,  1939,  the  same  number 
reported  for  the  preceding  year.  These  figures  exclude  21  who 
transferred  from  one  county  to  another,  four  on  leave  of  absence, 
and  four  who  changed  the  type  of  school  in  which  they  taught 
but  remained  in  the  same  county.     (See  Table  142.) 

Inefficiency  continued  as  the  chief  cause  of  dismissal  of  county 
colored  elementary  teachers,  26  having  been  dropped  for  this 
reason.  Thirteen  teachers  resigned  voluntarily,  five  retired,  and 
four  died.     (See  Table  142.) 
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TABLE  142 

Causes  Reported  for  Resignations  of  Colored  Teachers  from  Maryland  County 

Elementary  and  HiRh  Schools  from  October,  1938,  to  October,  1939, 

with  Comparative  Figures  for  Preceding  Years 


Cause  of  Resignation 


Inefficiency 

Resigned  Voluntarily 

Retirement 

Death 

Illness 

Misconduct  in  office  or  immorality 

Low  grade  certificate 

Teaching  elsewhere 

Maternity 

Marriage 

Resigned  to  study 

Abolished  positions 

Teaching  in  Baltimore  City 

Teaching  in  another  State 

Supervisory  position 

Work  other  than  teaching 

Other  and  unknown 

Total 

Leave  of  absence 

Transfer  to  another  county 

To  other  type  school  within  county 


Elementaky  School 


Oct.  '36 
Oct.  '37 


29 
7 
1 
3 
5 


67 


1 
22 


Oct.  '37 
Oct.  '38 


27 
14 
2 
2 
4 
1 
2 

4 
1 
3 
2 


63 


3 
25 


Oct.  '38 
Oct.  '39 


26 
13 
5 
4 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


High  School 


Oct.  '36 
Oct.  '37 


17 


Oct.  "37 
Oct.  '38 


20 


Oct.  '38 
Oct.  '39 


19 


Resignations  from  High  Schools 

There  were  19  resignations  from  the  county  colored  high  school 
staffs,  one  fewer  than  for  the  preceding  year.  Of  these  with- 
drawals, 10  were  dismissed  for  inefficiency,  two  were  dropped  be- 
cause they  held  provisional  certificates,  and  two  left  to  teach  in 
another  state.  In  addition  ten  high  school  teachers  transferred 
from  one  county  to  another.     (See  Table  142.) 


Including  teachers  on  leave  of  absence,  87  colored  elementary 
and  high  school  teachers  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
1938-39.  Of  these,  32  or  37  per  cent  left  after  one  or  two  years 
of  teaching,  and  19  or  22  per  cent  left  after  three,  four  or  five 
years  of  teaching  experience.  The  number  of  resignations  ranged 
from  none  in  two  counties  to  16  in  one  county.  In  two  counties 
all  of  the  withdrawals,  in  two  other  counties  two-thirds  of  the 
withdrawals,  in  one  county  half,  in  four  counties  on^-third  of 
the  teachers  who  left,  in  three  counties  one-fourth  of  '^ose  who 
withdrew,  had  had  only  one  or  two  years  of  experience.  Some 
teachers  who  resigned  after  having  taught  a  total  of  more  than 
two  years  in  more  than  one  county,  had  had  not  more  than  one 
year  or  two  years  of  experience  in  the  counties  from  which  they 
were  asked  to  withdraw  in  1938-39.     (See  Table  143.) 
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TABLE  143 

Years  of  Teaching  Experience  of  Colored  Elementary  and  High  School  Teach- 
ers Who  Resigned  During  or  at  the  End  of  the  School  Year  1938-39 


c 

o 

ca 

CI 
cs'w 

-*->    QJ 

Number  of  Teachers  Who  Resigned  After  Having  Following  Years 
of  Experience 

County 

rH 

N 

CO 

■* 

va 

to 

t- 

00 

ai 

o 

- 

e^ 

CO 

^ 

s 

o 
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1 
to 
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CO 

1 
;o 

in 

1 

CO 

+ 

CO 

Total 

°87 

*1 

4 

3 

t8 

2 

*3 

*2 

t5 

*4 

*t4 

'3 
4 
3 

*6 

*3 
ttl6 
*3 
1 
*6 
*6 

115 

'l 
*5 

1 

i 
*i 

t3 

*i 
1 

'i 

m 

'i 

*3 

*2 

i 

*i 
*i 

i 
1 

4 

*1 
*1 

x7 
1 

*i 

t4 

i 

6 

i 
1 
i 

2 

i 

6 

1 
1 

'i 
1 

i 
1 

*2 

*i 
i 

t4 
*1 

i 

*i 
i 

*4 
1 

i 

'i 
*i 

8 

i 
1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

2 

4 

1 
1 

i 

2 

i 
1 

*3 

*i 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

2 

i 
i 

2 

i 
i 

1 

i 

1 

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Carroll   

Cecil 

Dorchester 

Harford 

Kent             

Montgomery 

Prince  George's .  .  . 

Queen  Anne's 

St.  Mary's 

Talbot      

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

i 

*  Each   asterisk   represents   a  high   school   teacher  included  in   the  total. 
t  Each  dagger  represents  two  high  school  teachers  included  in  the  total. 
"  Includes  20  high  school  teachers. 
t  Includes  6  high  school  teachers. 
X  Includes  3  high  school  teachers. 


COLORED  TEACHER  TURNOVER 
County  Elementary  Schools 

There  were  57  new  appointments  to  the  county  colored  elemen- 
tary staffs  of  1939-40  who  represented  8.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  teaching  positions.  These  figures  exclude  22  teachers 
who  transferred  to  other  counties.  Of  the  57  new  appointments, 
42  were  inexperienced,  11  had  had  experience  in  the  counties 
but  were  out  of  service  the  preceding  year,  three  had  taught 
outside  of  Maryland,  and  one  was  a  substitute.     (See  Table  144.) 

In  the  individual  counties  the  turnover  in  the  colored  elemen- 
tary schools  varied  from  none  at  all  in  two  counties  to  over  31 
per  cent  in  the  two  counties  with  the  highest  percentage  of  turn- 
over. Eleven  counties  had  a  higher  percentage  of  turnover  in 
1940  than  in  1939.     (See  Table  144.) 


Resignations  and  Turnover  of  Colored  Teachers 
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TABLE  144 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Colored  Elementary  School  Teachers  New  to  the 

Elementary    Schools    of    Each    Individual    County    During    the    School    Year 

1939-40   with   Comparisons   for   all   Counties   for   Preceding   Years 


Year 

AND 

County 


New  to 

County 

Num- 

Per 

ber 

Cent 

°201 

26.4 

°115 

15.4 

°103 

13.9 

°73 

10.2 

"96 

13.2 

"70 

9.7 

°57 

8.2 

°47 

6.9 

°50 

7.5 

°57 

8.8 

i 

4^5 

1 

4.8 

2 

5.1 

1 

5.9 

2 

7.1 

2 

7.4 

6 

7.6 

8 

9.6 

3 

12.5 

1 

12.5 

5 

14.3 

6 

15.0 

1 

16.7 

6 

17.6 

6 

19.4 

6 

24.0 

2 

25.0 

4 

25.0 

5 

31.3 

11 

31.4 

15 

2.5 

72 

5.7 

Number  New  to  County 


Change  in 
Number 

of 
Teaching 
Positions 
October 

to 
October 


Inex- 
peri- 
enced 


Experienced 


From 
Another 
County 


In 

Counties, 

but  not 

But 

in  Service 

New 

Last  Year 

to 

State 

32 

11 

22 

5 

16 

6 

12 

8 

20 

1 

9 

2 

12 

0 

7 

1 

0 

4 

11 

3 

1 

2 

2 

13 

3 

Substi- 
tutes 


Total  and  Average 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

Cecil 

Montgomery 

Frederick 

Queen  Anne's 

Baltimore 

Kent 

St.  Mary's 

Harford 

Anne  Arundel 

Prince  George's.  .  . 

Talbot 

Washington 

Dorchester 

Charles , 

Allegany , 

Wicomico 

Worcester , 

Calvert , 

Carroll 

Howard 

Caroline 

Somerset 

Baltimore  City*. . 

Entire  State 


+  5 

—6 

—7 

—14 

+  8 

—3 

—9 

—23 

—18 

—17 

—1 
—2 

— i 
—5 

—4 


-1-1 
+2 
-1-1 

—2 
— 1 

-1-1 


—1 

-1-1 
—5 

—5 

—22 


1.54 
85 
78 
48 
74 
57 
39 
35 
40 
42 


11 
53 


32 
24 
13 
25 
13 
31 
32 
21 
25 
22 


23 


tl 
2 


°  Excludes  teacheis  who  transferred  from  one  county  to  another. 
*  Elementary  and  Occupational  teachers. 
"'■   From  private  school. 

County  High  Schools 

There  were  39  teachers,  22.8  per  cent  of  the  teaching  staff, 
new  to  the  county  colored  high  schools  in  1939-40,  compared 
with  35  who  included  23.2  per  cent  of  the  staff  for  the  preceding 
year.  In  the  past  ten  years,  partly  due  to  the  increasing  size  of 
the  high  school  staff,  the  turnover  has  been  high,  ranging  between 
20  and  39  in  number  and  between  19  and  30  in  percentage,  except 
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TABLE  145 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Colored  High  School  Teachers  New  to  the  High 

Schools  of  Each  Individual  County  During  the  School  Year,  1939-40,  with 

Comparisons  for  All  Counties  for  Preceding  Years 


Year 

AND 

County 


New  to 
County 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
Cent 


Change 
in  Num- 
ber of 
Teaching 
Positions 
October 

to 
October 


Number  New  Who  Were 


Inex- 
peri- 
enced 


Experienced 


From 
Another 
County 


From 
Ele- 
mentary 

School 
in  Same 
County 


But 

New 

to 
State 


In 
Counties 
But  Not 
in  Service 
Last  Year 


Substi- 
tutes 


Total  and  Average 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

Anne  Arundel 

Washington 

Prince  George's.  .  . 

Caroline , 

Talbot 

Harford 

Montgomery 

Allegany 

Dorchester 

Queen  Anne's 

Wicomico 

Charles 

Worcester 

Calvert 

St.  Mary's 

Kent 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Howard 

Somerset 

Frederick 

Baltimore 

Baltimore  City. ..  . 
Senior  High.  . 
Junior  High.  . 
Vocational 

Entire  State 


30.2 
38.5 
29.5 
15.8 
19.4 
22.3 
23.9 
27.7 
23.2 
22.8 


11.8 
12.5 
1^.5 
14.3 
14.3 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
21.4 
25.0 
30.0 
33.3 
37.5 
40.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
66.7 
71.4 
100.0 

7.6 

2.4 

11.3 

4.0 


58      13.8 


4-8 

+  9 

+  3 

+2 

-f8 

+  6 

+  9 

+  18 

+  14 

+  19 


+  2 
+  2 


+  1 


+  1 


+  1 
+  1 


+  2 

+i 


+  1 
+1 

+  6 


+2,7 


10 


10 


°  Excludes  teachers  who  transfeiTed  from  one  county  to  another. 
*  Formerly  a  supervisor. 


in  1933-34.  In  20  of  the  22  counties  having  a  high  school  for 
colored  pupils,  from  one  to  six  colored  teachers  were  new  to  the 
teaching  staffs  in  1939-40.  Baltimore  County  opened  three  new 
colored  high  schools  in  September,  1939,  consequently,  their  six 
new  teachers  represent  100  per  cent  of  the  teaching  staff.  (See 
Table  145.) 


Turnover,  Training,  and  Sex  of  Colored  Teachers 
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Baltimore  City  Schools 

In  1939-40  the  number  of  new  appointments  in  the  Baltimore 
City  colored  schools  included  15  in  the  elementary  and  occupa- 
tional schools,  of  whom  11  were  inexperienced.  There  was  one 
new  teacher  in  the  vocational  school,  and  18  new  people  of  whom 
11  were  inexperienced  who  taught  in  the  colored  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  of  Baltimore  City.  (See  lower  part  of  Table  144 
and  145.) 

SCHOOLS  IN   WHICH   NEWLY  APPOINTED   COUNTY   COLORED 
TEACHERS    RECEIVED    THEIR    TRAINING 

Of  the  49  newly  appointed  teachers  in  the  county  colored  ele- 
mentary schools  in  1939-40,  there  were  27  or  over  55  per  cent 
who  were  graduates  of  the  three-year  course  at  Bowie  State 
Teachers  College.  Of  the  22  remaining,  five  graduated  from 
Miner  Normal  School  and  three  each  from  Hampton  Institute 
and  Virginia  State  College.     (See  Table  146.) 

TABLE  146 

Normal  School  or  College  Attended  by  Inexperienced  County  Colored  School 
Teachers  and  Those  with  Previous  Experience  in  Other  States  Who 
Were  New  to  Maryland  Counties  During  the  School  Year,  19.39-40 


School  or  College 
Attended 

Newly 

Appointed 

Elementary 

School 

Teachers 

School  or  College 
Attended 

Newly 

Appointed 

High 

School 

Teachers 

Total     

t49 

27 

**5 

3 

*3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

Total 

t37 

Bowie  S.  T.  C,  Md 

Morgan  College,  Baltimore 

11 

Miner  Normal  School  Wash    D  C 

*8 

Va.  State  College  for  Negroes 

Howard  University,  Wash.,  D.C. . . 
Delaware  State  Teachers  College. . 

Princess  Anne  College,  Md 

MinerNormalSchool,Wash.,D.C.. . 
Agricultural  and  Tech.  College,  N.C. 

♦*8 

Va.  State  College  for  Negroes 

Dover  State  College,  Del 

4 
2 

Coppin  Teachers  College,  Balto 

Newark  S.  T.  C,  N.  J 

Wilberforce,  Ohio 

Lowell  S.  T.  C,  Mass 

2 
1 

1 

Trenton  S.  T.  C,  N.  J 

Philadelphia  Normal  School,  Pa. .  .  . 

*  Each  asterisk  represents  one  teacher  with  experience  outside  the  state, 
t  Includes  3  teachers  with  experience  outside  the  state. 

Of  the  37  newly  appointed  county  colored  high  school  teachers, 
11  came  from  Morgan  State  College,  eight  each  from  Hampton 
Institute  and  Virginia  State  College  and  four  from  Howard  Uni- 
versity.    (See  Table  146.) 

MEN  TEACHERS  IN  COUNTY  COLORED  SCHOOLS 

The  counties  employed  157  colored  men  teachers  in  1939-40 
who  represented  19.5  per  cent  of  the  staff.  The  number  of  pen 
employed  has  been  increasing  gradually  since  1928,  chiefly 
because  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  high  school  positions. 
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Of  the  county  colored  elementary  staff,  12  per  cent  were  men,  and 
of  the  county  colored  high  school  staff,  over  48  per  cent  were 
men  in  1940.  In  Baltimore  City  187  or  21  per  cent  of  the 
colored  teachers  were  men.     (See  Table  XII,  page  343.) 


SIZE  OF  CLASS  IN  COLORED  SCHOOLS 
CHART  31 


AVERAGE  NOMBER  OF  COLORED  PUPILS  BELONGING  PEP  aBCOTARr  SCHOOL  TEACHH? 


County 
County  Average 


Baltimore 

42.1 

Calvert 

40.2 

Montgomery 

35.6 

Caroline 

37.0 

V.'orcester 

34.1 

Kent 

31.1 

Somerset 

31.6 

Frederick 

33.9 

Carroll 

28.6 

Howard 

32.8 

Wicomico 

34.4 

Anne  Arundel* 

35.8 

Allegany 

35.5 

Charles 

31.5 

Prince  George's* 

33.4 

Talbot 

32.8 

Dorcliester 

32.6 

Washington 

29.8 

St.  Mary's 

29.6 

Cecil 

25.6 

Harford 

30.8 

Queen  Anne's 

27.2 

Baltimore  City 
State 


1938     1939     1940 
33.7     34.9 

42.0 

40.8  CD 
36.6^ 

42.1  ID 

38.2  BQ 

30.1  BQ 

32.9  BS 

34.8  EES 

36.5  Q 

34.9  [Q 
36.9  D! 
35.9 
37.2 
34.0 
33.6 
32.4  Q 

32.2  ES 
33.4 

32.4  OS 
27.2 
30.4 
28.0 


37.0 


35.3 


35.9  [gg 

35.4  ^3 


*  Excludes  elementary  school  of   Bowie   Stable  Teachers   College. 

t  The    corresponding    figure    for    junior    high    schools,    31.2,    is    not    included    with    data 
for  grades  1-6. 


Men  Teachers;  Number  of  Pupils  Belonging  per  Colored 
Teacher 

CHART  32 
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AVERAGE  1WVJ3L-R  OJ'  COLORED  PUPILS  BELONGH;! 
PER  HIGH  SaiOOL  TEACHER  MiD  PRIi^CIPAL 


County 

1938 

1939 

Co.  Averstje 

29.6 

28.0 

Montgoniery 

40.7 

37.3 

Kent 

30.0 

34.7 

Baltimore 

- 

- 

Anne  Arundel 

32.8 

31.7 

Hov.'ard 

12.9 

23.7 

Worcester 

38.5 

27.9 

Vvicoinico 

29.6 

29.5 

Dorchester 

28.7 

27.8: 

St,  Mary's 

38.6 

35.11 

Frederick 

28.7 

30. 4| 

Somerset 

36.9 

33. 3i 

Carroll 

20.4 

22. 8| 

Charles 

30.1 

26. 9| 

Pr. George's 

30.3 

27.7 

Talbot 

27.5 

22. 8| 

Harford 

21.7 

24. 9| 

Cecil 

27.2 

22.6| 

i^ueen  Anne's 

29.9 

22.6| 

Calvert 

32.1 

22. Sl 

Caroline 

24.7 

25.7| 

V.'ashington 

18.5 

17. 9| 

Allegany 

15.2 

21. 6| 

Balto.   City 

*28.3 

*24.7| 

State 

29.2 

26. 9| 

j  Before  September  1939  Baltimore  County  high  school  pupils  attended  hijrh  schools  in 
Baltimore  City.  After  three  county  one-yeai-  high  schools  were  started,  only  those  county 
pupils  who  had  started  their  courses  in  Baltimore  City  high  schools  prior  to  Sept.  1939 
continued  going  to  the  City  high  schools. 

*  Data  for  senior  high  schools  only.  Includes  Baltimore  County  pupils  whose  tuition 
was  paid  by  the  county. 

t  Excludes  31.2  pupils  per  junior  high,  and  20  pupils  per  vocational  school  teacher 
and  principal. 
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Elementary  Schools 

The  average  class  in  the  county  colored  elementary  schools 
included  35.3  pupils  in  1940  as  comipared  with  34.9  in  1939.  In 
the  individual  counties  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
per  teacher  ranged  from  approximately  29  pupils  in  Queen  Anne's 
to  nearly  42  in  Baltinnore  and  Calvert  Counties.  Ten  counties 
had  larger  classes  in  the  colored  elementary  schools  in  1940  than 
in  1939,  largely  due  to  consolidation  of  schools.    (See  Chart  31.) 

In  Baltimore  City  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
per  colored  elementary  teacher  and  principal  was  36.3,  an  increase 
of  .4  over  the  corresponding  figure  for  1939.  In  seven  counties 
the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  per  teacher  was  higher 
than  it  was  in  Baltimore  City.  The  average  for  the  State  as  a 
whole  was  35.8  pupils  belonging  per  colored  elementary  teacher 
and  principal.    {See  Chart  SI.) 


Colored  High  Schools 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  per  county  high  school 
teacher  and  principal  was  27.5  in  1940,  a  decrease  of  .5  under 
the  average  for  1939,  due  chiefly  to  the  appointment  of  additional 
teachers  to  reduce  the  size  of  classes  and  to  enrich  the  program. 
Among  the  counties  the  ratio  of  colored  high  school  pupils  to 
teachers  ranged  from  20  in  Allegany  and  Washington,  to  42  in 
Montgomery.  In  13  counties  the  number  of  pupils  per  colored 
high  school  teacher  and  principal  was  higher  in  1940  than  in  1939. 
Baltimore  City  had  a  ratio  of  27.7  pupils  to  each  principal  and 
teacher  in  the  colored  senior  high  schools.  In  10  counties  the 
ratio  of  high  school  pupils  to  principals  and  teachers  was  higher 
than  it  was  in  Baltimore  City.     (See  Chart  32.) 


AVERAGE  SALARY  PER  COLORED  PRINCIPAL  AND  TEACHER 
Salaries  in  Colored  Elementary  Schools 

TABLE  147 
Average  Annual  Salary  Per  County  Colored  Elementary  Teacher,  1923-1940 


Year  Ending  June  30 

Average 
Salary 

Year  Ending  June  30 

Average 
Salary 

1923 

$513 
532 
546 
563 
586 
602 
621 
635 
643 

1932 

$653 

1924 

1933 

657 

1925 

1934 

595 

1926 

1935 

602 

1927       

1936 

636 

1928 

1937 

653 

1929 

1938 

745 

1930     

1939 

846 

1931 

1940 

906 

Number  of   Pupils   Belonging  and   Average   Salary  211 

PER  Colored  Teacher 


CHART  33 

Average  Salary  per  County  Colored  Elementary  and  High  School  Teacher 

and    Principal 
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As  shown  in  Table  147  and  Chart  33,  the  average  salary  per 
colored  county  elementary  teacher  increased  by  $60  from  $846 
in  1939  to  $906  in  1940.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  increase 
in  the  length  of  the  school  year  which  became  mandatory  in 
September,  1939.     In  1938  the  cuts  effected  by  the  1933  and 
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1935  legislation  were  restored  in  full  and  in  1938,  1939  and  1940, 
many  counties  increased  salaries  above  the  State  minimum.  Since 
the  year  1938  the  average  salary  per  county  colored  elementary 
teacher  has  been  much  higher  than  ever  before.  The  annual 
increase  of  teachers  having  standard  professional  training  of 
graduation  from  a  two-or  three-year  normal  school  course,  and 
the  greater  stability  of  the  staff  shown  by  the  decrease  in  turn- 
over making  more  teachers  eligible  for  increments  due  to  exper- 
ience, explain  the  gradual  and  steady  increase  from  1923  to 
1933,  inclusive,  and  part  of  the  increase  in  1938  when  full  restor- 

CHART  34 


AVERAGE  SALART.PER  (XIU)RED  TEACBER  IN  ELBJENTARY  SCHOOLS 


County    1933 
Co. Average  $  657 


1938  1939  1940 
$  745  $  846 


Calvert 

Talbot 

St .Mary' 6 

Howard 

Charles 

Wicomico 

Somerset 

Worcester 

Dorchester 

Balto.City     1614 

State  1056 


1291 1^ 


t  Excludes  $1,984,  the  average  salary  per  junior  high  school  teacher  and  principal. 
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ation  of  salary  cuts  and  increments  were  made.  As  a  result  of 
petitions  and  court  action  a  number  of  the  counties  increased 
salaries  for  colored  teachers  above  the  required  State  minimum 
in  1939-40.    (See  Table  147  and  lower  solid  line  curve  in  Chart  33.) 

A  decision  given  in  the  United  States  District  Court  in  Balti- 
more, November  22,  1939,  made  mandatory  the  equalization  of 
the  salaries  of  white  and  colored  teachers  in  Anne  Arundel 
County,  to  be  effective  as  of  September  1,  1940. 

In  the  individual  counties  in  1940  the  average  salary  per 
colored  elementary  teacher  and  principal  varied  from  $665  to 
$1,434  and  $1,501.  Four  counties  paid  less  than  $700,  four  paid 
between  $700  and  $799,  eight  between  $800  and  $999,  and  six 
counties  paid  from  $1,068  to  $1,501.  The  average  salary  per 
colored  elementary  teacher  and  principal  in  1940  was  higher  in 
all  but  three  counties  than  in  1939,  and  higher  in  every  county 
than  in  1933  before  salary  cuts  went  into  effect.     (See  Chart  34.) 

The  average  salary  per  colored  elementary  teacher  and  prin- 
cipal in  Baltimore  City  in  1940  was  81,821,  an  increase  of  $72 
over  the  average  salary  paid  in  1939.  For  the  State  as  a  whole 
the  average  salary  paid  in  the  colored  elementary  schools  was 
$1,360.      (See  Chart  34.) 

Colored  High  School  Salaries 

The  average  salary  for  county  colored  high  school  teachers 
and  principals  was  $1,018  in  1940,  an  increase  of  $21  over  1939, 
explained  by  the  required  longer  school  session  and  by  increases 
above  the  minimum  schedule  made  by  some  of  the  counties.  The 
average  salaries  paid  in  1939  and  1940  were  the  highest  ever 
paid  colored  high  school  teachers.     (See  dotted  line  on  Chart  33.) 

In  1940  among  the  counties  the  average  salaries  for  high 
school  principals  and  teachers  combined  varied  from  $781  to 
$1,616.  Because  of  the  employment  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
inexperiencd  teachers,  in  seven  counties  the  salaries  were  lower 
in  1940  than  in  1939.  In  some  counties  the  increases  in  salaries 
were  due  to  the  increase  from  an  eight  to  a  nine-month  session. 
For  Baltimore  City  the  average  salary  per  colored  senior  high 
school  principal  and  teacher  was  $2,365  in  1940  as  compared  with 
$2,055  in  1939. 

The  average  salary  per  county  colored  high  school  principal 
was  $1,346  in  1940,  ranging  among  the  counties  from  $956  to 
$2,350.  The  salary  scheduled  for  principals  is  lower  for  schools 
having  fewer  than  five  assistants  than  for  schools  having  five  or 
more  assistants.     For  colored  high  school  assistant  teachers  the 
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CHART  35 


AVERACi;  SALARY  PER  PRINCIPAL  AND  TKAChYER   IN  COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

1940  Per  Per  Principal 
CDunty    Prin-  Teach-  and  Teacher 
cipal   er   1939   1940 


Co,  Av. 


$1346  $  949  $  997  BBS 


S^SSEBSH 


Washington  1950  1420  1493  B^ 
Montgomery  2350  1477 
Allegany    2220  1380 


15651^ 
1599 


Balto.City*   3454 


State 


1757     1669     1652 


*  1940  is  the  first  year  there  have  been  any  colored  high  schools  in  Baltimore  County, 
but  there  are  still  some  upper  year  Baltimore  County  high  school  pupils  in  Baltimore  City. 

°  Average  salary  per  senior  high  school  principal  in  Baltimore  City  excludes  vocational 
$3,628  ;   junior  high   $3,299. 

t  Average  salary  per  senior  high  school  teacher  in  Baltimore  City  excludes  vocational 
$2,021  ;  junior  high  $1,939. 

X  Average  salary  per  senior  high  school  teacher  and  principal  for  Baltimore  City 
excludes  vocational  $2,008;  junior  high  $2,010. 

t  Average  salary  per  senior  high  school  teacher  and  principal  for  Baltimore  City 
excludes  vocational  $2,083  ;  junior  high  $1,984. 


average  salary  was  $949,  the  county  with  the  lowest  salary 
paying  $731  and  the  one  with  the  highest  average  salary  paying 
over  twice  as  much,  $1,477.     (See  Chart  35.) 

The  average  salary  per  Baltimore  City  colored  senior  high 
school  principal  was  $3,454,  and  per  senior  high  school  teacher, 
$2,070.     (See  Chart  35  and  Table  XXIX,  page  360.) 


Average  Salary  per  Colored  Teacher;  Cost  per  Colored 
Pupil 
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COST  PER  PUPIL  IN  COLORED  SCHOOLS 
Elementary  Schools 

The  average  cost  per  pupil  belonging  for  current  expenses  in 
the  county  colored  elementary  schools  increased  from  $34.67  in 
1939  to  $37.93°  in  1940,  a  gain  of  $3.26.°  Among  the  counties  cost 

CHART  36 


COST  PER  COLORED  PUPIL  BELONGING  IN  T^,?MEOTARy  SCHOOLS 
FOR  CDRRINT  EXPENSES  EXCLUDING  GENERAL  CONTROL 

County 

1938 

1939     1940 

Co.  Average 

Cecil 

Montgpmezy 

Allegany 

Washington 

Queen  Anne's 

Baltimore 

Frederick 

Caroline 

$  32 

50 

45 
46 
40 
35 
42 
34 
31 

Kmt 

33 

Anne  Arundel* 

29 

Carroll 

33 

Talbot 

31 

St.  Mary's 

31 

Harford 

33 

Prince  George' 

s*  31 

Wicomico 

28 

Dorchester 

28 

Howard 

25 

%'orcester 

25 

Charles 

27 

Calvert 

24 

Somerset                   25 
Baltimore  City       57 
State                         45 

*  Excludes  pupils  attending  elementary  school  at  Bowie  State  Teachers  College. 
t  Excludes  $81  for  junior  high  school  pupils. 

°  Includes   $2.15,   estimated   health   expenditures   by   State   and   county   health    offices,    an 
increase  of  15  cents  over  1939. 
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pei-  pupil  ranged  from  $27  to  $56.  Queen  Anne's,  Cecil  and  Wash- 
ington which  had  the  smallest,  third  from  smallest,  and  fifth  from 
smallest  classes,  and  Montgomery,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Cecil, 

CHART  37 


COST  PER  COLORED  PDPIL  BELONGING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES  EXCLUDING  GENERAL  CONTROL 


County     1938  1939  1940 
Co.  Average   t$  59  t$  66 

Baltimore 

Allegany 

Washington 

Cecil 

Calvert 

ftueen  Anne's 

Pr.  George's 

Carroll 

Caroline 

Charles 

I/Iontgomery 

Howard 

Fredericlt 

Anne  Arundel 

Talbot 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Kent 

V.'icomico 

Harford 

Dorchester 

■Worcester 

Baltimore  City  tl05 

State 


t  Average  tuition  payment  for  Baltimore  County  pupils  attending  school  in  Baltimore  City 
junior  and  senior  high  schools,  excluded  from  Baltimore  City  and  shown  separately  for  Balti- 
more County. 

*  Includes  average  payment  of  $145  per  pupil  by  Baltimore  County  for  146  pupils  attending 
senior  and  junior  high  schools  in  Baltimore  City. 

I  Cost  per  senior  high  school  pupil  excludes  $81  per  junior  high  and  $144  per  vocational 
school  pupil. 
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Schools 

and  Allegany  which  paid  the  highest  salaries  were  the  six  counties 
having  the  highest  per  pupil  costs.  Size  of  class  and  average 
salary  are  the  most  significant  items  in  determining  per  pupil 
costs.  A  comparison  of  Charts  31  and  34  with  Chart  36  indicates 
the  effect  of  size  of  class  and  average  salary  on  current  expense 
cost.  In  all  except  four  counties  the  cost  per  colored  elementary 
pupil  was  higher  in  1940  than  in  the  preceding  year.  (See  Chart 
36  and  Table  XXVIII,  page  359.) 

In  Baltimore  City,  the  average  cost  per  colored  elementary 
pupil  increased  by  57  cents  to  $62.10  in  1940.  The  current  ex- 
pense cost  per  colored  elementary  pupil  for  the  entire  State  was 
$50.12.     (See  Chart  36  and  Table  XXVIII,  page  359.) 


High  Schools 

In  1940  the  average  current  expense  cost  per  county  colored 
high  school  pupil  was  $64.32  as  against  $65.68  for  the  preceding 
year,  a  decrease  of  $1.36.  Current  expense  costs  per  county 
colored  high  school  pupil  ranged  from  $48  to  $112.  Ten  counties 
had  lower  current  expense  costs  per  colored  high  school  pupil  in 
1940  than  in  1939. 

The  average  tuition  payment  of  $133  for  148  pupils  attending 
Baltimore  City  senior  and  junior  high  schools  covered  a  charge  of 
$95  per  junior  and  $150  per  senior  high  school  pupil  paid  by  Balti- 
more County.  The  difference  between  the  actual  current  cost 
per  pupil  and  the  charge  made  may  be  attributed  to  the  capital 
outlay  and  debt  service  costs.  In  addition  to  the  tuition  charge, 
transportation  cost  Baltimore  County  on  the  average  $14  per 
county  student  attending  high  school  in  Baltimore  City.  (See 
Chart  37  and  Table  XXIX,  page  360.) 

In  Baltimore  City  the  average  current  expense  per  colored 
junior  high  school  pupil  was  $80.58,  per  senior  high  school  pupil 
$108.26,  and  per  vocational  school  pupil  $144.27.  (See  Chart  37 
and  Table  XXIX,  page  360.) 


GROWTH  IN  COUNTY  COLORED  SCHOOLS 

A  comparison  of  colored  enrollment,  teaching  staff,  and  salaries 
in  county  high  schools  in  1940  with  corresponding  figures  for  1939 
and  for  five  year  periods  from  1920  to  1935  shows  the  increased 
opportunities  for  high  school  education  which  have  been  made 
available.  In  1940  the  counties  enrolled  4,818  colored  high  school 
pupils,  for  whom  163  teachers  were  employed  at  a  salary  cost  of 
$166,08],  while  in  1939  there  were  4,567  pupils  enrolled,  with  a 
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staff  of  150  teachers,  costing  $150,143  for  salaries.  In  1925  the 
15  counties  which  provided  high  schools  for  colored  pupils  enrolled 
862  pupils  who  were  taught  by  43  teachers  receiving  $33,587  in 
salaries.     (See  TaWe  148.) 

Baltimore  County  pupils  attending  Baltimore  City  high  schools 
are  not  included  in  Table  148. 

FEDERAL    AID    FOR    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    IN    COLORED 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Reimbursement  from  the  Federal  Government  amounting  to 
$19,696  toward  the  salaries  of  day  colored  high  school  instructors 
of  vocational  education  was  received  by  18  counties  in  1940.  For 
agriculture,  $9,792  from  Federal  funds  was  available  to  15 
schools  in  13  counties  enrolling  925  pupils,  an  increase  of  $2,548 
and  136  pupils  over  the  year  preceding.     For  vocational  home 


TABLE  149 

Federal  Aid  for  Vocational  Education  in  Maryland  County  Colored  Day 
High  Schools  for  Year  Ending  July  31,  1940 


County 

Agriculture 

Vocational 
Home  Economics 

Industrial 
Education 

. .     . 

Total 

Federal 

Aid 

Enroll- 
ment 

Aid 

Enroll- 
ment 

Aid 

Enroll- 
ment 

Aid 

Total  Counties: 

1937-38 

576 
789 
925 

50 
49 
42 
141 
79 

35 
82 
119 

72 

lis 

55 
57 
31 

11 

$6,610 

7,244 

*9,792 

*828 
*642 
*599 
*1,371 
*425 

*498 

*824 

t*948 

600 

*1,245 
*570 
*702 
*540 

1,152 

634 
1,038 
1,116 

28 

70 

86 

121 

186 
20 
40 
49 
29 

103 
68 

,M 

43 
52 

$5,950 
6,844 
6,879 

428 
300 
415 
285 

5i6 
240 
208 

1,433 
143 
293 

1,350 

293 
360 
381 

240 

182 
165 
194 

32 
93 

24 
27 

is 

$2,806 
4,074 
3,025 

750 
975 

360 
500 

440 

$15,366 

1938-39        

18,162 

1939-40    

19,696 

1,178 

1,275 

Calvert    

1,243 

927 

Carroll  

599 

Charles        

1,881 

Dorchester 

1,025 

708 

Harford 

1,433 

Howard 

641 

Kent 

1,117 

2,298 

Prince  George's 

600 
733 

1,605 

Talbot   

951 

702 

780 

♦Federal  aid  for  agriculture  includes  the  following  amounts  for  travel: 


Total $1,119 


Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles.  .  .  . 
Dorchester . 


108 
102 

15 
263 

65 


Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery . 
St.  Mary's. . . 

Talbot 

Wicomico.  .  . 
Worcester.  .  . 


$149 
77 
t23 
125 
90 
42 
60 


tincludes  $22.50  paid  in  error  to  Prince  George's  county 
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economics,  the  Federal  reimbursement  of  $6,879  was  $35  above 
1939,  and  the  number  of  counties  offering  it  15  in  1940,  instead  of 
13  in  1939,  and  the  numjber  of  pupils  enrolled  1,116,  more  than  in 
1939  by  78.  For  industrial  education,  $3,025  of  Federal  funds 
was  paid  to  five  counties  which  enrolled  194  colored  high  school 
pupils.  Baltimore  City  received  $1,152  in  Federal  aid  for  11 
boys  taught  floriculture  at  the  vocational  school.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  allocate  the  specific  aid  for  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion courses  to  each  of  the  Baltimore  City  vocational  schools. 
(See  Table  149,  Table  137,  page  198,  and  Table  183,  page  273.) 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  COLORED  PUPILS  AT  PUBLIC  EXPENSE 


TABLE  150 

Colored   Pupils   Transported,   Public   Expenditures   for  Transportation,   and 
Cost  Per  County  Colored  Pupil  Transported  for  Year  Ending  July  31,  1940 


Elementary  Schools 

High  Schools 

County 

Colored 
Pupils  Trans- 
ported at 
Public  Expense 

Cost  of 
Trans- 
portation 

Cost 
per 
Colored 
Pupil 
Trans- 
ported 

Colored 
Pupils  Trans- 
ported at 
Public  Expense 

Cost  of 
Trans- 
portation 

Cost 

per 

Colored 

Pupil 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Trans- 
ported 

Total  and  Average: 

1939 

1940 

4,147 
4,834 

7 
a78 
411 
206 
396 
140 
103 
162 
257 
227 

68 

170 

203 

662 

bl03 

87 
296 
293 
256 

21 
324 
364 

17.7 
20.9 

3.3 
a2.8 
22.9 
19.4 
66.1 
45.3 
29.5 
11.9 
22.1 
30.1 

8.8 
30.5 
31.4 
39.0 
b3.6 
14.9 
33.6 
22.0 
32.6 

9.0 
26.3 
31.6 

$67,161 
80,635 

393 
1,433 
6,114 
2,767 
6,107 
2,794 
2,664 
2,020 
5,935 
4,736 
1,261 
1,810 
4,013 
9,536 
b323 
3,042 
3,638 
3,875 
4,796 
1,801 
5,421 
6,156 

$16.58 
17.09 

56.10 
30.19 
14.88 
13.43 
15.42 
19.96 
25.87 
12.47 
23.10 
20.86 
18.54 
10.65 
19.77 
14.40 
bl8.99 
34.97 
12.29 
13.22 
18.74 
85.75 
16.73 
16.91 

3,258 
3,447 

19 

239 

cl67 

152 

142 

81 

83 

284 

183 

121 

"39 
151 
276 
422 
87 
226 
203 
129 
3 
274 
166 

69.8 
70.5 

19.6 
.53.5 
c67.1 
98.7 
81.6 
73.6 
81.4 
86.9 
61.0 
56.8 

60^9 
82.5 
90.5 
91.1 
77.0 
95.8 
78.4 
63.5 
5.3 
69.0 
59.3 

$68,743 
70,623 

1,076 
7,431 
c2,214 
4,037 
2,190 
1,782 
1,879 
7,111 
3.429 
2,930 

840 
2,786 
d2,600 
10,368 
2,508 
4,560 
3,690 
1,654 

401 
4,518 
2,619 

:?21.10 
20.49 

56.63 

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

31.09 

C13.26 

26.56 

15.42 

Carroll 

22.00 

Cecil 

22.64 

25.04 

Dorchester 

18.74 
24.21 

21.54 

Kent             

18.45 

Montgomery 

Prince  George's.  .  . 

Queen  Anne's 

St.  Mary's 

d9.42 
24.57 
28.83 
20.18 
18.18 

Talbot    

12.82 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

133.77 
16.49 
15.78 

a  Includes  31  pupils  transported  to  Bowie  Demonstration  School  at  State  expense,  excluded 
in   computing  per  pupil  costs. 

b  Includes  86  pupils  transported  to  Bowie  Demonstration  School  towards  the  cost  of  which 
rhe  county  expended  $100,   omitted  in  the  cost  of  transportation  and   cost  per  pupil. 

c  Includes  146  pupils  from  Baltimore  County  transported  to  Baltimore  City  junior  and 
junior-senior  high  schools  at  county  expense  of  $13.57  per  pupil.  In  addition  each  pupil  paid 
10  cents  a  day. 

d  In  addition   each   pupil  transported   paid   $15.00   per  year. 
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The  4,834  county  colored  elementary  pupils  transported  to 
school  in  1940  at  public  expense  represented  20.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  county  colored  elementary  school  enrollment.  The  increase 
of  1940  over  1939  was  687  in  number  of  pupils  transported  and 
3.2  in  per  cent  transported.  In  the  individual  counties,  the  range 
in  per  cent  of  colored  elementary  pupils  transported  covered  from 
2.8,  3.3,  and  3.6  in  Anne  Arundel,  Allegany  and  Prince  George's, 
of  which  the  first  and  third  counties  listed  have  done  little  to  con- 
solidate colored  elementary  schools,  to  66.1  per  cent  in  Caroline 
in  which  all  colored  schools  have  been  consolidated.  (See  Table 
150.) 

The  public  expenditures  for  transporting  county  colored  pupils 
to  elementary  schools  in  1940  totalled  $80,635,  an  increase  of 
$13,474  over  1939.  The  cost  per  colored  elementary  pupil  trans- 
ported, $17.09  in  1940,  was  51  cents  more  than  the  corresponding 
cost  in  1939.  Costs  per  colored  elementary  pupil  transported  in 
the  individual  counties  varied  from  approximately  $11  to  $86. 
(See  Table  150.) 

There  were  3,447  county  colored  pupils  transported  to  high 
schools  at  public  expense  in  1940,  an  increase  of  189  pupils  over 
the  number  transported  the  preceding  year.  These  pupils  rep- 
resented 70.5  per  cent  of  the  total  county  colored  high  school  en- 
rollment, an  increase  of  .7  over  the  corresponding  percentage  for 
1939.  In  the  21  counties  which  provided  transportation  for 
colored  high  school  pupils  at  public  expense,  the  per  cent  trans- 
ported ranged  from  approximately  five  per  cent  in  one  county  to 
nearly  99  per  cent  in  another.     (See  Table  150.) 

The  cost  to  the  public  of  transporting  pupils  to  county  colored 
high  schools  was  $70,623  in  1940,  an  increase  of  $1,880  over  the 
corresponding  amount  spent  in  1939.  The  cost  to  the  public  per 
pupil  transported  to  colored  high  schools  in  21  counties  averaged 
$20.49,  a  decrease  of  61  cents  under  1939,  with  a  range  from 
less  than  $10  in  a  county  which  requires  a  payment  of  $15  per 
high  school  pupil  for  transportation  costs,  to  $134  in  a  county 
transporting  only  three  colored  high  school  pupils.  Each  high 
school  pupil  who  required  transportation  in  Harford  had  to 
provide  for  it  himself,  while  each  pupil  transported  in  Mont- 
gomery County  paid  $15  in  addition  to  the  county  payment 
of  $9.42,  and  each  of  the  146  Baltimore  County  pupils  who 
attended  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  Baltimore  City 
at  a  transportation  cost  to  the  county  of  $1,982  or  $13.57  per 
pupil,  paid  $19  additional  toward  the  cost  of  transportation. 
(See  Table  150.) 

In  Baltimore,  74  colored  pupils,  of  whom  63  were  physically 
handicapped,  were  transported  in  three  buses  to  two  schools  at 
the  expense  of  the  City.  The  cost  per  handicapped  child  trans- 
ported was  $60.26. 
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LIBRARIES    IN    THE    COLORED    SCHOOLS 
Colored  School  Libraries  Aided  by  Rosenwald  Fund 

During  the  school  year  1939-40,  the  Rosenwald  Fund  distrib- 
uted two  sets  of  library  books  valued  at  $36  and  one  at  $15  to 
elementary  schools  in  Howard  and  Anne  Arundel.  The  county 
or  school  paid  two-thirds  of  the  cost  for  each  set,  while  the 
Rosenwald  Fund  paid  one-third  of  the  cost  plus  transportation 
charges.  The  list  of  colored  schools  which  have  received  libraries 
through  the  Rosenwald  Fund  from  1928  to  1940  is  given  in 
Table  151. 

TABLE  151 

Colored  Schools  Which  Have  Received  Libraries  Through  Aid  from  the 

Rosenwald    Fund 


County  and  School 


Year 

Aid 

Received 


County  and  School 


Year 

Aid 

Received 


County  and  School 


Year 
Aid 
Received 


Allegany: 

Cumberland 

Anne  Arundel: 

Brown's  Woods.  . 

Annapolis  El..  . .  . 

Camp  Parole 

Wiley  Bates  High 

Churchton 

Bristol 

Furnace  Branch .  . 

Jones 

Galilee 

Queenstown 

Freetown 

Conway 

Eastport 

Galesville 

Pumphrey 

Baltimore: 

Catonsville 

Shepperd 

Sparrows  Point . . 
Calvert: 

Prince  Frederick. 

Mt.  Hope 

Caroline: 

Federalsburg 

Lockerman  High . 

Ridgely 

Denton 

Jonestown 

Greensboro 

Carroll: 

Westminster 

Robert  Moton  El. 

Johnsville 

Union  Bridge.  .  .  . 

Parrsville 

Cecil: 

Elkton 

Charles: 

Pomonkey 

Mason  Springs.  .  , 


1937 

1929 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1953 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1936 
1936 
1940 

1939 
1939 
1939 

1929 
1931 

1928,  1938 
1936 

1936,  1938 
1936 
1938 
1938 

1929,  1937 
1939 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 

1929,  1937 

1929.  1936 
1938 


Dorchester: 

Cambridge .... 

Pine  Street .... 
Frederick: 

Frederick 

Lincoln 

Bentz   Street .  . 

Hopeland 

Harford: 

Bel  Air... 

Havre  de  Grace 

Kalmia 

Howard: 

Cooksville 

Dorsey 

Ellicott  City . . . 

Highland 

Elkridge 

Daisy 

Atholton 

Guilford 

Colesville 

Kent: 

Coleman 

Chestertown . .  . 
Montgomery: 

Sandy  Spring.  . 

Rockville 

Takoma  Park .  . 

Clarksburg. .  .  . 

Cloppers 

Germantown . . . 

Laytonsville .  .  . 

Martinsburg.  .  . 

Poolesville 

Scotland 

Spencerville 

Stewardtown . . . 
Prince  George's: 

Marlboro 

Berwyn 

Brentwood .... 

Highland  Park. 

Meadows 


1932,  1937 
1936 

1928 

1931,  1936 

1935 

1935 

1928,  1936 
1931 
1935 

1936,  1937 

1938 

1936.  1938 

1936,  1938 

1936.  1938 

1938.  1940 

1938 

1938 

1938 

1940 

1928 
1930.  1938 

1928 

1929.  1939 
1930 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 

1928 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1938 


Queen  Anne's: 

Corsica 

Starr 

St.  Mary's 

Abell 

Hollywood 

Mechanicsville.  . . 

Scotland 

Jarboesville 

Great  Mills 

Banneker 

Oakville 

Milestown 

Piney  Point 

Clements 

Fenwick 

Phyllis  Wheatley. 
Somerset: 

Princess  Anne 

Crisfield 


Mt.  Vernon 

Dames  Quarter. . , 

Deal  Island , 

Kingston 

Talbot: 

Easton 

St.  Michael's 

Matthewstown.  . 
Wicomico: 

Sharptown 

Nanticoke 

Salisbury , 

Rockawalkin 

Worcester: 

Snow  Hill 

Berlin 

Girdletree 


1936 
1936 

1929 
1930 
1935 
1935 

1935,  1936 
1935 

1935,  1936 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1937 

1929,  1931 

1930,  1935 
1939 
1935 
1939 
1939 
1939 

1928,  1939 
1928, 1939 

1939 

1928 

1929.  1936 
1929,  1931 

1936 

1937 
1938 
1938 
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Services  of  the  Maryland  Public  Library  Advisory  Commission,  1939-40 

Colored  elementary  school  teachers  in  four  counties  and  colored 
high  school  teachers  in  six  counties  borrowed  367  volumes  and 
140  pictures  from  the  Maryland  Public  Library  Advisory  Com- 
mission in  1939-40.  This  was  an  increase  of  six  counties,  306 
volumes,  and  15  pictures  over  the  corresponding  figures  of  1939. 
With  aid  from  the  Commission,  centralized  libraries  were  or- 
ganized for  Catonsville  and  Sparrows  Point  colored  schools 
in  1939-40.  The  W.  P.  A.  project  sponsored  by  the  Commission 
catalogued  637  volumes  for  the  Baltimore  County  colored  schools. 

Traveling  libraries  are  collections  of  books  loaned  for  a  period  of  four 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  may  be  returned  and  exchanged 
for  another  collection  or  renewed  for  four  months.  Thirty  books  are 
included  in  cases  sent  by  parcel  post;  thirty-five  in  those  sent  by  express. 
They  are  not  fixed  collections,  but  are  selected  to  suit  individual  needs. 
The  cost  of  transportation  must  be  met  by  the  schools  and  guarantee  of 
reimbursement  for  lost  or  damaged  books  is  required.  The  package 
libraries  of  from  one  to  12  books  are  made  up  to  meet  special  require- 
ments for  school  essays,  debates,  individual  needs,  or  professional  needs 
of  the  teachers.  These  are  loaned  for  one  month  to  anyone  living  in 
Maryland  who  is  without  access  to  a  public  library. 

TABLE  152 

Services  of  Maryland  Public  Library  Advisory  Commission  to  the  County 
Colored  Schools,  1939-40 


County 


Total 
Number 

of 
Volumes 
Supplied 


Total 
Number 

of 
Pictures 
Supplied 


Traveling  Libraries 
(30  to  35  Books  in  Each) 


Number 


Supplied  to 


Package  Libraries 
(1  to  12  Books  in  Each) 


Schools    Teachers 


Number 


Supplied  to 


Schools   Teachers 


Colored  Elementary  Schools 


♦Baltimore 

Harford 

Howard 

Prince  George's .... 

70 

74 

4 

64 

125 

2 

'i 

1 

i 

2 

i 

22 
2 
8 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

Total 

212 

125 

3 

2 

3 

32 

4 

4 

Colored  High  Schools 


r  Calvert 

'  Caroline 

r  Dorchester .... 

Kent 

'  Montgomery. . . 
1  Talbot 

Total 


11 

6 

42 

15 

1 

i 

1 

3 

1 

7 

1 

50 

1 

1 

i 

3 

10 

8 

35 

i 

] 

i 

155 

15 

3 

3 

3 

21 

5 

5 

*  Centralized  libraries  were  organized  at  Catonsville  and  Sparrows  Point  Colored  Schools 

in    19.39-40. 
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A  number  of  teachers  who  cannot  secure  books  from  the  public  libraries 
in  the  counties,  cities  and  towns,  which  are  constantly  increasing  in  num- 
ber, find  it  desirable  to  take  advantage  of  the  privilege  of  securing  books 
from  the  Maryland  Public  Librarv  Commission  with  offices  in  the  Enoch 
Pratt  Library  Building,  400  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore.  (See  Table 
152.) 

The  New  Cambridge  Public  Library 

The  first  library  in  the  State  established  by  and  for  negroes 
was  dedicated  September  24,  1939,  in  Cambridge,  Dorchester 
County.  Known  as  the  Cambridge  Public  Library,  the  collection 
consists  of  1,800  volumes,  housed  in  two  attractive  rooms.  This 
splendid  project  was  established  through  the  initiative  of  the 
Mes  Amies  Club,  and  will  be  carried  on  by  them.  The  City  con- 
tributes as  its  share  the  rent  of  the  quarters  occupied  by  the 
library.  Both  the  Maryland  Public  Library  Advisory  Commis- 
sion and  the  Dorchester  County  Library  are  cooperating  with 
the  new  organization. 

CAPITAL  OUTLAY  FOR  COLORED  SCHOOLS  IN  1940 

Capital  outlay  for  county  colored  schools  totaled  $126,149  in 
1940,  as  against  $171,152  in  the  preceding  year.  In  1940,  Anne 
Arundel  invested  over  $38,000,  Baltimore  over  $34,500,  Frederick 
over  $19,000  and  Calvert  County,  $16,000  in  colored  schools. 
Baltimore  City's  capital  outlay  of  nearly  $1,000  made  the  total 
for  the  State  as  a  whole,  $127,108.  (See  Table  193,  page  287 
and  Tables  XXVIII  and  XXIX,  pages  359  and  360.) 

The  following  report  on  school  auditoriums  in  colored  high 
schools  and  recent  construction  was  made  by  the  State  Super- 
visor of  Colored  Schools  in  October,  1939 : 

There  have  been  recently  completed  three  very  attractive  auditoriums 
in  connection  with  the  colored  high  schools  in  Denton,  Frederick  and 
Upper  Marlboro.  The  following  seven  colored  high  schools  already  have 
auditoriums:  Cumberland,  Annapolis,  Sparrows  Point,  Bel  Alton  and 
Pomonkey  in  Charles  County,  Cambridge,  and  Salisbury.  The  following 
fifteen  colored  high  schools  were  so  constructed  that  two  or  more  class- 
rooms can  be  opened  as  one  room  and  used  for  assembly :  Catonsville, 
Westminster,  Chestertown,  Rockville,  Lakeland  and  Highland  Park  in 
Prince  George's  County,  Centreville,  Banneker  and  Jarboesville  in  St. 
Mary's,  Crisfield,  Easton  and  St.  Michael's  in  Talbot  County,  Berlin, 
Snow  Hill  and  Pocomoke  in  Worcester  County. 

This  leaves  eight  buildings,  at  Towson,  Prince  Frederick,  Elkton, 
Havre  de  Grace  and  Bel  Air  in  Hai'ford,  Cooksville,  Princess  Anne,  and 
Hagerstown,  out  of  33  buildings  used  by  county  colored  high  school  pupils 
that  do  not  have  a  space  for  assemblage. 

In  Frederick  a  very  good  plant  has  recently  been  completed  for  colored 
high  school  pupils.  In  Prince  George's  some  buildings  have  been  made 
available  for  colored  pupils  at  Upper  Marlboro  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
county.  Montgomery  has  been  able  to  consolidate  schools  through  the 
construction  of  two  new  rooms  at  three  different  centers  for  colored 
pupils.  The  addition  of  two  new  rooms  at  Jarboesville  in  St.  Mary's 
County  made  it  possible  to  add  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  the 
curriculum  offering. 
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Property 

VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY  USED  BY  COLORED  PUPILS 

School  property,  including  sites  and  equipment,  used  by  county 
colored  pupils  was  valued  at  $2,017,519  in  1940,  an  increase  of 
$105,934  over  corresponding  figures  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
State  Supervisor  of  Colored  Schools  checked  the  valuation  of 
each  county  building  so  that  the  amounts  reported  for  colored 
schools  in  individual  counties  are  on  a  comparable  basis.  The 
average  value  of  school  property  per  county  colored  pupil  was 
$74,  in  1940,  an  increase  of  $4  over  1938  and  1939.  Nine  counties 
shov^ed  an  increase  in  the  valuation  of  property  used  by  colored 
pupils.  In  the  individual  counties  the  value  of  school  property 
per  colored  pupil  ranged  from  $26  to  $283.     Most  of  the  coun- 

CHART  38 
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County 
Co.  Average 


flaltimore  City*   250 
State  164 


•  Excludes  value  of  equipment. 
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ties  with  the  lowest  school  property  value  per  pupil  were  using  a 
number  of  rented  buildings,  the  value  of  which  was  not  included 
in  the  figures  given.  Ten  counties  showed  an  increase  in  value 
of  school  property  per  colored  pupil  belonging.  (See  Chart  38 
and  Table  198,  page  292.) 

School  property  used  by  colored  pupils  in  Baltimore  City  was 
valued  at  $7,464,954  in  1940,  an  increase  of  $202,621  over  the 
value  in  1938  and  1939;  the  value  of  school  property  per  pupil 
became  $245  in  1940  as  against  $243  in  1939.  For  the  State 
as  a  whole  the  valuation  of  school  property  was  $165  per  colored 
pupil  belonging  in  1940.  (See  Chart  38  and  Table  198,  page 
292.) 

SIZE  OF  COUNTY   ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Of  362  colored  elementary  schools  in  the  Maryland  counties 
in  1939-40,  198  employed  one  teacher,  113  two  teachers,  23  had 
three  teachers,  11  four  teachers,  7  five  teachers,  4  had  six, 
and  3  had  seven  teachers,  while  three  other  schools  had 
eight,  twelve  and  thirteen  teachers,  respectively.  The  largest 
county  colored  elementary  school  with  a  teaching  staff  of  13  was 
located  at  Annapolis,  while  the  next  largest  with  a  staff  of  12 
teachers  was  found  in  Salisbury.  The  number  of  county  colored 
elementary  schools  varied  from  two  and  three  in  the  counties 
having  a  small  colored  population  to  38  and  43  in  the  counties 
with  the  largest  colored  population.     (See  Table  153.) 


TABLE  153 

County  Colored  Elementary  Schools  Having  Following  Number  of  Teachers, 

School  Year  1939-40 


Num- 
ber 
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15 
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4 
2 

1 

1 

1 

Tota 

*1. 

*2. 
*3. 
*4. 
*5. 
*6. 
*7. 
*8. 

*12. 
*13. 

1. 

362 

198 
113 

23 
11 
7 
4 
3 
1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

i 

38 

17 

14 

4 

1 

1 

i 

18 

6 
8 

i 

2 

'i 

17 

12 
3 
1 
1 

5 

i 

2 

1 
1 

6 

4 
1 
1 

8 

5 
3 

29 

21 
6 
2 

25 

20 
3 

1 

11 

6 

4 

'i 

17 

12 

4 

i 

8 

2 
5 
1 

12 

9 
2 

i 

19 

3 

10 

4 

2 

43 

15 

24 
1 
1 

1 

'i 

17 

14 
2 
1 

15 

7 
5 

*2 
1 

*  Indicates  that  this  number  of  teachers  was  employed  the  entire  year  or  part  of  the  year. 
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There  were  30  fewer  colored  elementary  schools  in  operation 
in  1940  than  in  the  preceding  year.  There  was  a  decrease  of  34 
in  the  number  of  one  teacher  schools,  but  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  larger  schools.  Thirteen  counties  reduced  the  number  of 
colored  elementary  schools.  Montgomery  reduced  the  number  by 
six,  Kent  and  Somerset  each  by  four,  Frederick  and  Howard 
each  by  three,  two  counties  by  two  teachers,  and  six  others  by 
one  teacher.     (See  Table  153.) 

Decrease  in  One-Teacher  Schools 

During  the  school  year  1939-40  there  were  198  county  colored 
elementary  teachers  or  31  per  cent  of  the  colored  elementary 
staff  giving  instruction  in  one-teacher  schools.  This  was  a 
decrease  of  34  under  the  number  of  teachers  in  one-teacher 
schools  in  1939  and  224  under  the  corresponding  number  in 
1920.     (See  Table  154.) 

TABLE  154 
Decrease  in  Colored  One-Teacher  Schools,  1920-1940 


Colored  Elementary  Teachers 

School  Year  Ending  June  30 

Total 

In  One-Teacher  Schools 

Number 

Per  Cent 

1920 

683 
694 
708 
712 
728 
721 
728 
725 
734 
734 
733 
739 
727 
718 
708 
714 
709 
697 
677 
658 
644 

422 
408 
406 
403 
395 
397 
394 
382 
378 
372 
363 
353 
344 
334 
331 
318 
309 
293 
271 
232 
198 

61.8 

1921 

1922 

58.8 
57.3 

1923          

56.6 

1924   .     

54.4 

1925 

55.1 

1926 

54.1 

1927 

1928        

52.7 
51.5 

1929 

50.7 

1930 

49.5 

1931 

47.7 

1932.     

47.3 

1933 

1934 

46.5 
46.7 

1935 

44.5 

1936       

43.6 

1937 

42.0 

1938 

40.0 

1939 

35.3 

1940 

30.7 

In  the  individual  counties  the  number  of  colored  elementary 
teachers  working  in  one-room  schools  ranged  from  0  to  21,  while 
the  percentage  varied  from  0  to  66.7  per  cent.     (See  Table  155.) 
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TABLE  155 

Number   and    Per    Cent    of   Teachers    in    Colored    One-Teacher    Elementary 
Schools  in  Maryland  Counties,  Year  Ending  June  30,   1940 


County 

Teachers  in  One- 
Teacher  Schools 

County 

Teachers  in  One- 
Teacher  Schools 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

County  and  Average 

198 

3 
2 
6 
1 
15 
17 
7 
8 
2 

30.7 

i'.o 

13.3 
14.2 
16.1 
18.2 
21.7 
23.3 
23.5 
27.4 

10 

6 

11 

4 

5 

12 

12 

9 

21 

13 

20 

14 

28  6 

Frederick 

28  6 

St.  Mary's 

39  3 

Carroll 

45.5 

Cecil       

45  5 

48  0 

48.0 

Kent 

52.9 

Charles               

53  8 

Talbot    

54  2 

57.1 

Washington 

Queen  Anne's 

66.7 

Decrease  in  Colored  Pupils  Instructed  in  One-Teacher  Schools 

The  average  enrollment  of  county  colored  elementary  pupils 
in  one-teacher  schools  decreased  from  10,981  in  1930  to  6,169 
in  1940,  a  reduction  of  4,812.  Among  the  counties  colored  pupils 
belonging  in  one-teacher  schools  ranged  from  45  to  958  in  1930 
and  from  29  to  685  in  1940.     (See  Tc(ble  156.) 


TABLE  156 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  County  Colored  Pupils  Belonging  in  One-Teacher 
Schools,  1929-30  and  1939-40 


One-Teachek  Schools 

County 

One-Teacher  Schools 

County 

Number 
Belonging 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  Enroll- 
ment in 

Number 
Belonging 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  Enroll- 
ment in 

1930 

1940 

1930 

1940 

1930 

1940 

1930 

1940 

Total  and  Average 
Montgomery 

10,981 

957 
433 

45 
338 
725 
505 

82 
558 
280 
771 

6,169 

117 

47 

29 

71 

450 

284 

42 

220 

232 

567 

45.2 

59.6 
55.4 
17.4 
64.0 
28.5 
26.9 
26.6 
41.3 
21.3 
30.7 

27.0 

7.0 
7.9 
13.3 
13.4 
15.8 
16.0 
18.4 
19.2 
19.3 
20.6 

Frederick 

Somerset 

St.  Mary's 

Cecil 

Carroll   .    . 

349 
489 
593 
232 
250 
362 
511 
958 
676 
466 
928 
473 

167 
354 
310 
132 
124 
326 
348 
506 
487 
302 
685 
369 

50.0 
30.8 
56.0 
56.0 
80.6 
52.9 
50.7 
71.1 
66.0 
57.5 
66.4 
67.5 

22.4 
27.3 
36.0 
38.9 

39  7 

42.9 

Prince  George's.  . 

Baltimore 

Washington 

Worcester 

Wicomico 

Anne  Arundel .... 

Talbot 

Dorchester 

Calvert 

Kent 

Charles 

Queen  Anne's.  .  .  > 

44.0 
45.0 
46.7 
47.6 
51.4 
61.1 

The  per  cent  of  the  county  colored  elementary  pupils  who  re- 
ceived their  instruction  in  one-teacher  schools  decreased  from 
45.2  in  1930  to  27  per  cent  in  1940,  a  reduction  of  18.2.    In  1930 
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the  per  cent  of  colored  pupils  who  were  taught  in  one-teacher 
schools  ranged  from  17  in  the  county  with  the  smallest  per  cent 
to  81  at  the  opposite  extreme,  while  in  1940  the  lowest  county 
had  seven  per  cent  and  the  highest  61  per  cent  of  its  colored 
elementary  pupils  in  one-teacher  schools.     (See  Table  156.) 

NUMBER  OF  COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

In  the  22  counties  having  a  colored  population  there  were  33 
county  colored  schools  in  1940  of  which  28  were  four-year  schools, 
two  were  two-year  schools  in  Worcester  County,  and  three  were 
recently  organized  in  Baltimore  County  with  grade  seven  and 
the  first  year  of  high  school.  Eventually  the  Baltimore  County 
schools  will  offer  a  four-year  high  school  course  and  make  it 
unnecessary  for  the  county  to  send  its  colored  high  school  pupils 
to  Baltimore  City.  Baltimore  City  had  two  junior-senior  high 
schools,  one  with  grades  7-12,  and  two  junior  high  schools  with 
grades  7-9.     (See  Table  157  and  Chart  39.) 


TABLE  157 

Number  of  Approved  Colored  High  Schools,  Year  Ending  July  31,  1940 
with  Comparisons  for  Preceding  Years 


County 

Total 

Group 

County 

Total 

Group 

n        t2 

tl 

12 

4 
16 
16 
19 
21 
24 
25 
26 
26 
26 
26 
28 
28 
29 
29 
30 
33 

1 
1 
3 

*ii 

*12 
*13 
14 
14 
17 
21 
23 
24 
24 
25 
25 
25 
27 
28 
31 

1 
1 
3 

t4 

t5 

t4 

t6 

7 

10 

8 

5 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

Calvert    

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 

4 

37 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

°2 

1920 

Caroline 

Carroll       

1925 

Cecil         

1926 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Prince  George's .... 

Queen  Anne's 

St.  Mary's 

1927 

1928          

1929      

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933      

1934    

1935 

1936 

1937        

Talbot    

1938      

Washington 

1939 

1940 

2 

Baltimore  City 

State 

x2 

Anne  Arundel 

33                 4 

1 

t  First  group  schools  have  as  a  minimum  an  enrollment  of  30.  an  attendance  of  25.  and 
two  teachers.  They  give  a  four-year  course.  Second  group  schools  have  as  a  minimum  an 
enrollmmt  of  15.  an  atterdance  of  12.  and  one  teacher.     They  give  a  two-year  course. 

*  Includes  the  schools  classified  as  group   1  and  group  2  prior  to  1928. 

t  Classifitd  as  group  3  prior  to  1928. 

X   Junior  higrh  schools   with  grades  7  to  9. 

°   Junior-senior  high  school  grades   7-12. 
For  individual  schools  see  Table  XXXH,   pages  365  to  369. 
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SIZE  OF  COLORED  HIGH   SCHOOLS 

The  33  colored  high  schools  employed  from  one  to  13  teachers 
and  enrolled  on  the  average  from  27  to  416  pupils.  The  largest 
colored  high  school  at  Annapolis  employed  13  teachers  for  an 
average  enrollment  of  416,  while  the  next  largest  at  Salisbury 
also  had  13  teachers  with  384  belonging  on  the  average.  The 
median  county  colored  high  school  employed  4.2  teachers  and  en- 
rolled 119  pupils.  (See  Table  158  and  Table  XXXII,  pages  365 
to  369.) 

TABLE  158 

Size  of  Teaching  Staff  and  Size  of  Enrollment  in  County  Colored  High 
Schools  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 


No.  of 

"o 

"3 

>• 

bt 

Teachers 

c 

d 

bc 

a 

3 
< 

a 

o 
S 

M 

4.) 

o 

(U 

CIS 

o 

1 

01 

o 

0) 

O 

C4 

.a 

0) 

o 

o 
Q 

J4 
o 

CD 

"2 

■d 

1 

4-> 

6 

o 

B 
O 

o 

01 

o 

V 

0 

C 

c 

< 

c 

0) 
01 

3 

(3 

c<! 

0> 
0) 

£ 
o 

4-> 

o 

o 

bo 

c 

o 
o 

■g 
8 

Average 

No. 
Belonging 

Number  of  Schools  Distributed  by  Size  of  Teaching  Staff 


All  Schools 

33 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

i 
i 

1 
'i 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

13 

2 
*4 
2 
7 
8 
2 
3 
2 

1 

2 

"i 

1 

2 

1 

'i 

"i 

'i 

'i 

i 
'i 

1 

'i 

'i 
1 

i 

'i 

'i 

i 
1 

'i 

i 

2 

i 
1 

*2 

i 

Number  of  Schools  Distributed  by  Site  of  Enrollemnt 


26-  50... 

51-  75... 

76-100... 
101-125... 
126-150... 
151-175... 
176-200... 
201-226... 

276-300... 

376-400... 
401-425... 

5 
*4 

5 
3 
5 

4 
2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

i 

'i 

3 

'i 

i 

'i 
1 

1 

i 

1 

'i 

V 

i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

*2 

•  Includes  two  second  group  schools  in  Worcester  County. 


THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  IN  THE  COLORED  SCHOOLS* 

The  1939-40  physical  education  program  included  badge  test 
activities,  intramural  activities,  organized  recess  activities,  sea- 
sonal school  activities  (fall-soccer  for  boys,  fieldball  for  girls ;  win- 

♦  Prepared  by  Thomas  C.   Ferguson,   Supervisor  of  Physical   Education   and   Recreation. 
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ter-basketball  for  boys  and  for  girls ;  spring-county  track  and  field 
meets  and  baseball),  and  general  physical  education  activities. 

There  were  5,953  boys  and  6,627  girls  in  22  Maryland  coun- 
ties who  took  part  in  the  badge  test  activities.  All  the  tests  were 
given  on  the  school  grounds  under  the  supervision  of  the  class- 
room teachers.  In  this  way  a  child  found  deficient  in  parts  of  a 
test  was  given  additional  opportunities  to  complete  the  test.  Req- 
uisitions for  badges  were  sent  to  each  county  superintendent  in 
December,  March,  and  May.     (See  Table  159.) 

TABLE  159 
Participation  of  County  Colored  Pupils  in  Physical  Education  Program, 

1939-40 


Total  Num- 

Intramural 

Interschool 

ber  Individ- 

Per Cent 

Badge  Tests 

Athletics 

Athletics 

ual  Partic- 

Participating 

ipants* 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Total  Counties: 

1938-39t 

5,412 

6,115 

3,207 

3,580 

5,336 

5,647 

7,514 

8,272 

1939-40 

5,953 

6,627 

5,417 

6,078 

5,129 

5,451 

7,672 

8,436 

Per  cent,  1939-40 

68.5 

70.3 

62.4 

64.5 

59.0 

57.8 

88.3 

89.5 

88.3 

89.5 

Allegany 

77 

104 

72 

51 

22 

7 

85 

106 

78.0 

86.2 

Anne  Arundel . . . 

507 

604 

943 

1,020 

665 

644 

1,087 

1,155 

78.3 

79.9 

Baltimore 

487 

521 

93 

117 

381 

413 

492 

525 

95.0 

95.1 

Calvert 

210 

269 

210 

269 

79.2 

85.4 

Caroline 

90 

169 

214 

289 

71 

139 

214 

294 

96.8 

97.0 

Carroll 

131 
113 
400 

152 
117 
487 

1,38 

60 

220 

157 

59 

280 

128 
181 
397 

153 
110 

484 

138 
119 
456 

157 
120 
534 

100.0 
76.3 
94.8 

98.7 

Cecil       

85.1 

Charles 

95.9 

Dorchester 

440 

358 

348 

391 

296 

310 

467 

483 

100.0 

100.0 

Frederick 

306 

325 

217 

244 

176 

208 

309 

325 

97.2 

98.2 

Harford 

239 

249 

206 

188 

224 

188 

268 

282 

95.7 

97.6 

Howard 

178 

108 

55 

48 

139 

109 

182 

145 

91.0 

94.2 

Kent 

108 

97 

267 

267 

168 

138 

291 

270 

96.4 

92.8 

Montgomery. . . . 

363 

447 

338 

406 

315 

312 

496 

559 

89.7 

95.7 

Prince  George's. 

638 

735 

560 

557 

418 

409 

842 

819 

90.0 

86.1 

Queen  Anne's.  .  . 

165 

176 

147 

187 

172 

183 

199 

234 

93.9 

93.6 

St.  Mary's 

301 

349 

333 

382 

294 

338 

336 

383 

99.7 

99.5 

Somerset 

210 

275 

144 

197 

140 

201 

245 

286 

48.1 

50.7 

Talbot 

171 

260 

107 

142 

185 

244 

237 

320 

96.0 

96.4 

Washington 

53 

73 

58 

88 

68 

80 

73 

102 

81.1 

91.1 

Wicomico 

356 

332 

495 

592 

333 

419 

495 

614 

99.4 

99.8 

Worcester 

410 

420 

402 

416 

356 

362 

431 

454 

93.7 

93.4 

*  Each   boy   or   girl    is   included   only   once. 

t  Twenty  counties — no   report  submitted   from    Prince  George's   and   Somerset. 

The  intramural  athletic  program  consists  of  regularly  sched- 
uled competitive  seasonal  sport  activities  in  which  all  pupils 
participate  at  least  once  each  week.  The  emphasis  should  first 
be  placed  on  the  intramural  program  with  the  interschool  pro- 
gram as  an  outgrowth.  The  intramural  program  takes  place  on 
the  school  grounds  at  a  regularly  scheduled  time,  before  or  after 
school,  or  during  school  hours,  between  natural  homogeneous 
groups  within  the  school.  The  participation  of  pupils  as  officials 
and  in  carrying  on  administration  helps  develop  leadership  and 
citizenship.    In  1939-40  there  were  5,417  colored  boys  and  6,078 
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Pupils 

girls  in  21  counties  who  participated  in  the  intramural  county 
program.  Closely  allied  to  this  program  is  the  play  program  of 
the  elementary  schools  which  the  teachers  organize  and  super- 
vise.    (See  Table  159.) 

There  were  5,129  colored  boys  and  5,451  girls  in  21  counties 
who  took  part  in  the  interschool  program. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  games  committees,  pupils  and 
teachers  in  Cecil,  Talbot  and  Washington  Counties  took  responsi- 
bility for  the  arrangements  and  the  operation  of  the  county  track 
and  field  meets. 

Including  each  pupil  once  who  participated  in  one  or  more 
phases  of  the  physical  education  program,  there  were  7,672 
colored  boys  and  8,436  colored  girls  who  took  part,  88.3  and  89.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  county  colored  enrollment  of  boys  and  girls, 
respectively.  Dorchester,  Carroll,  St.  Mary's,  and  Wicomico  had 
practically  one  hundred  per  cent  participation.  There  was  50  per 
cent  participation  in  the  county  which  reported  the  lowest  per 
cent  of  county  pupils  in  the  physical  education  program.  (See 
Table  159.) 

HEALTH   SERVICES   FOR   COLORED    CHILDREN   BY   STATE   AND    COUNTY 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH  * 

Colored  children  are  included  in  the  totals  reported  by  the 
health  officers  with  regard  to  physical  examinations,  inspections, 
immunizations,  and  other  activities  for  the  control  or  prevention 
of  communicable  diseases  among  school  and  pre-school  children. 
(See  Table  43,  page  66.) 

Health  conferences  for  the  examination  of  children  approaching 
school  age,  in  preparation  for  their  admission  to  school,  were 
held  in  all  of  the  counties  having  colored  schools,  under  the  joint 
direction  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  and  the  County 
Departments  of  Health,  either  in  connection  with  the  regularly 
scheduled  child  health  conferences,  the  "Summer  Round  Up"  or 
the  visits  of  the  Health  Trailer.  There  were  1,364  colored  chil- 
dren examined  in  comparison  with  1,505  in  1939.  (See  Table 
43,  page  66.) 

A  continued  improvement  was  shown  in  the  percentage  pro- 
tected against  smallpox  and  also  in  those  immunized  against 
diphtheria.  Of  the  total  number  of  colored  children  examined, 
347  or  25  per  cent  had  not  been  vaccinated  against  smallpox  and 
176  or  13  per  cent  had  not  been  protected  against  diphtheria.  Of 
the  colored  children  examined  in  1939,  477,  or  32  per  cent,  had 
not  been  vaccinated  against  smallpox  and  214,  or  14  per  cent,  had 


*  Prepared  by   Gertrude  B.    Knipp,   under  direction    of   Dr.   Robert   H.    Riley,    Director   of 
State  Department  of  Health. 
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not  been  immunized  against  diphtheria.  Clinics  for  protection 
against  both  of  these  diseases  were  made  available  by  the  County 
Health  Officers  for  all  for  whom  the  service  had  been  neglected. 
(See  Table  43,  page  66.) 

participation  in  negro  health  week* 

Colored  communities  in  every  section  of  the  State  took  an  active  part 
in  the  twenty-sixth  annual  observance  of  National  Negro  Health  Week. 
The  arrangements  were  sponsored  by  State,  Baltimore  City  and  County 
Departments  of  Health  and  were  planned  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gested program  of  the  National  Negro  Health  Committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  with  each  day  being  devoted  to  some  specific 
public  health  problem. 

The  activities  in  each  county  were  under  the  direction  of  the  County 
Health  Officer  with  the  public  health  nurses,  county  superintendent  and 
teachers,  community  leaders  and  others  interested,  assisting.  Special 
interest  was  aroused  through  exercises  in  the  schools  and  churches,  health 
conferences  and  clinics,  community  meetings,  general  clean-up  and  sanita- 
tion campaigns,  and  in  poster  campaigns,  all  planned  with  reference  to 
the  year-round  public  health  program. 

Seven  Maryland  Counties — Anne  Arundel,  Caroline,  Kent,  Mont- 
gomery, Prince  George's,  Wicomico  and  Worcester — were  awarded  certif- 
icates of  merit,  all  class  A,  by  the  National  Negro  Health  Week  Com- 
mittee, for  participation  in  the  Health  Week  activities  in  1940. 

Class  A  certificates  were  also  awarded  to  the  State  and  Baltimore 
City  Departments  of  Health,  the  Negro  Health  Week  Committee  of  Bal- 
timore City,  the  Health  Club  of  Wetipquin  of  Wicomico  County  and  the 
Lincoln  High  School  at  Frederick. 

Thirteen  elementary  or  high  schools — 9  in  Kent  County,  3  in  Wicomico, 
and  1  in  Washington  County — received  special  commendation  for  posters 
entered  in  the  poster  contest. 

The  special  awards  also  included  one  to  the  Druid  Health  Center  of  the 
Baltimore  City  Health  Department  for  an  exhibit,  a  model  of  the  building 
in  miniature  illustrating  the  services  of  the  center  as  a  cooperative  com- 
munity health  organization. 


PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  COLORED  SCHOOLS 

In  1940  there  were  331  active  parent-teacher  organizations 
in  90.4  per  cent  of  the  county  colored  schools.  This  was  a  decrease 
of  27  in  the  number  of  organizations  due  to  school  consolidation, 
but  an  increase  of  .7  in  per  cent  compared  with  1939.  Ten 
counties,  Anne  Arundel,  Baltimore,  Caroline,  Cecil,  Kent,  Prince 
George's,  Queen  Anne's,  Somerset,  Talbot  and  Wicomico,  reported 
a  parent-teacher  association  in  every  colored  school.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  no  P.  T.  A.'s  in  Allegany  and  Washington  Coun- 
ties, and  they  were  found  in  fewer  than  half  of  the  colored  schools 
of  Frederick.  Two  counties  organized  additional  parent-teacher 
associations  in  the  colored  schools  in  1940  over  the  number 
shown  in  1939. 


*  Prepared  by  Gertrude  B.   Knipp,   under  direction   of   Dr.   Robert   H.   Riley,    Director   of 
State  Department  of  Health. 
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PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  COUNTY  COLORED  SCHOOLS,  1939  and  1940 


County 


Nxmber    Per  Cent 
1939  1940  1939  1940 


Total  and 

CoJ^verage     t358     t331     89.7 1 


39 
19 

5 


A.  Arundel 

Baltimore 

Caroline 

Cecil 

Kent 

Pr.  George's  t43 

Queen  Anne'  s     18 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Wicomico 

Montgomery 

Charles 

St.  Mary's 

Calvert 

Harford 

Dorchester 

Carroll 

Howard 

Worcester 

Frederick 

Allegany 
Washington 


16 


23 

17 

15 

22 

29 

18 

16 

15 

25 

3 

9 

12 

6 


39  100.01 
18  100.0 1 

5  100.0 1 

8     88.9||^| 

12  100.0  lESI 

t44    97.7^9 

18  100.0^^ 


19  100.0  IB33 
16  100.0 Bffl 


t  Excludes    the    parent-teacher    association    in    the    campus    elementary    school    at    Bowie 
State  Teachers  College. 

During  1939-40,  according  to  reports  from  teachers  sum- 
marized by  county  superintendents,  the  parents  of  11,014  county 
pupils  or  38.5  per  cent  of  all  colored  pupils,  visited  the  county 
schools  to  consult  with  teachers  regarding  the  progress  of  their 
children  or  to  acquire  at  first  hand  a  knowledge  of  school  prob- 
lems and  classroom  instruction.  The  value  of  these  contacts 
between  the  school  and  the  home  may  be  inestimable  in  giving 
both  the  teacher  and  the  parent  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  which  each  must  face.  Not  only  did  the  parents  visit 
the  schools  but  teachers  reported  that  they  visited  the  homes  of 
13,567  or  47.4  per  cent  of  their  pupils. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES,  OTHER  THAN  COUNTY  FUNDS 

The  fourteen  counties  which  reported  receipts  for  colored 
schools  from  other  than  public  funds  showed  gross  collections 
of  $19,525.  Receipts  for  food  sold  to  pupils  for  school  lunches  and 
from  parents  for  payments  for  transportation,  each  used  up  close 
to  $3,400,  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  gross  receipts.  Nearly  $2,500  or 
13  per  cent,  came  from  parent-teacher  associations,  and  over 
$1,900,  or  10  per  cent,  came  from  parties  and  dances,  and  nearly 
the  same  amount  from  sales.  Other  sources  of  receipts  which  to- 
gether accounted  for  one-fifth  of  the  total  appear  at  the  left  in 
the  upper  part  of  Table  XXX,  page  361.  Expenses  amounting 
to  $4,535  reduced  the  net  receipts  to  $14,990. 

Of  the  net  receipts  nearly  $3,500,  or  26.7  per  cent,  was  expended 
for  transportation  of  high  school  pupils.  Montgomery  and  Balti- 
more Counties  required  a  payment  of  $15  and  $19,  respectively, 
for  transportation  of  each  high  school  pupil.  In  a  number  of 
counties  patrons  and  teachers  felt  the  need  of  expending  funds, 
which  they  raised  themselves,  to  improve  buildings  and  grounds, 
to  provide  school  lunches  for  needy  pupils,  or  to  improve  the 
equipment  for  serving  food,  to  foster  the  physical  education  pro- 
gram, to  increase  the  number  of  library  books,  to  add  supplemen- 
tary materials  which  would  make  the  regular  classoom  instruc- 
tion more  effective.  The  total  expenditures  of  net  receipts  re- 
ported amounted  to  $13,697.     (See  Table  XXX,  page  361.) 

BOWIE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
Enrollment 

There  were  131  students  enrolled  at  the  Bowie  State  Teachers 
College  during  the  school  year  1939-40,  a  decrease  of  46  under 
1938-39.  In  the  fall  of  1940  the  enrollment  was  150,  of  whom 
54  were  freshmen,  31  sophomores,  49  juniors,  and  16  seniors. 
The  1940  fall  enrollment  included  116  women  and  34  men.  There 
were  15  more  freshmen  enrolled  in  the  fall  of  1940  than  in  1939. 
The  seniors,  or  fourth  year  class  of  16  members,  included  eight 
graduates  of  the  three-year  course  in  1940  and  eight  who  grad- 
uated in  preceding  years.    (See  Table  160  and  Chart  28,  page  190. ^ 

Results  of  State-wide  tests  given  county  high  school  seniors 
for  the  past  four  years  have  been  available  to  aid  in  the  selection 
of  entrants  to  Bowie.  As  a  further  check  a  battery  of  tests  has 
been  given  all  those  who  seek  to  enter  Bowie. 
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TABLE  160 
Enrollment  and   Graduates,   Bowie   State   Teachers   College 


Total 
En- 
roll- 
ment 

Freshmi 

SN      Sophomores 

Juniors 

Seniors 

Graduates 

Year 
Ending 
June  30 

c 
a> 

B 
o 

c 

g 

B            c 

o              <u 

c 

B 

a 

c 
o 

c 
at 
B 
o 

g 

e 

B 

o 

1924 

11 

23 

36 

81 

104 

128 

120 

109 

106 

122 

99 

100 

96 

116 

138 

177 

131 

150 

*t 

9 
9 

12 
14 
iS 

!:9              *i 

1=8         *S 

7 
7 
16 
43 
34 
57 
34 
44 
34 
44 
29 
1 
31 
25 
32 
39 

*34 

4 

6 

8 

15 

16 

19 

13 

11 

16 

26 

8 

1 

7 

7 

8 

11 

*i5 

5 
6 
15 
41 
35 
56 
39 
43 
33 
39 
28 
12 
29 
27 
37 
26 
el3 

5 

6 

8 
13 
17 
17 
15 
13 
L9 

23     1 
19 

9     1 

9 

8 

6 

7 
e3 

5 

6 

12 

38 

28 

45 

311 

41 

30 

36 

a27 

ctl2 

t28 

t25 

dt33 

t24 

1925 

5 

1926. 

5 

1927 

8 

1928 

11 

1929 

16 

1930 

14 

1931 

12 

1932 

11 

1933 

19 

1934 

19 

1935 

42 
28 
34 
49 
*59 
*30 

bl7 

1936 

ct9 

1937 

1938 

t9 
t8 

1939   

t6 

1940 

10        *40 

t7 

Fall  of  1940 

*4 

6 

J3 

1=8 

a  Includes  3  who  completed  the  three-year  course,  two  of  whom  had  completed  the  two- 
year  course  in   1934. 

b  Includes  9  who  completed  the  three-year  course  who  had  completed  the  two-year  course 
in  1934. 

t  Completed  the  three-year  course. 

c  All  except  three  had  previously  completed  the  two-year  course. 

d  Includes  two  who  had  previously  completed  the  two-year  course. 

*  For  the  freshmen  who  have  entered  since  the  fall  of  1938  there  is  a  four-year  college 
course. 

e  Includes  9  graduates  of  1940  three-year  course  and  5  graduates  of  three-year  course 
in   preceding  years  who  have  had  teaching  experience. 


TABLE  161 

Home  and  Teaching   County   of   1940   Graduates   of    Bowie    State  Teachers 

College 


County 

Home 
County 

Teaching 
County 

County 

Home 
County 

Teaching 
County 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Total  Counties. 

Prince  George's 
Anne  Arundel . . 
Montgomery. . . 

St.  Mary's 

Carroll 

Cecil 

c20 

4 
**3 

+**3 

ttts 

1 
tl 
*1 
*1 

tt*7 

1 

*i 
tl 
+1 

8 

4 

1 

i 

4 
1 

Howard 

Queen  .Anne's. 

Talbot 

Baltimore .... 

Calvert 

Charles 

Caroline 

Balto.  City.  .. 

Entire  State .  . 

bl 

1 
*1 

ttt*4 
d24 

i 

1 
al 

tt*7 

i 
bi 

ai 

1 
1 

Wicomico 

Frederick 

4 

*  Each  asterisk  represents  a  1940  three-year  graduate  who  returned  for  the  fourth  year. 

t  Each  dagger  represents  a  graduate  not  appointed  to  a  teaching  position. 

a  Includes  one  graduate  from  Charles  teaching  in  Talbot. 

b  Includes  one  graduate  from   Howard  teaching  in  Caroline. 

c  Includes  7  who  returned  for  fourth  year  and  5  not  appointed  to  teaching  positions. 

d  Includes  8  who  returned  for  fourth  year  and  8  not  appointed  to  teaching  positions. 
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Graduates 

In  1940  there  were  31  graduates  of  the  three-year  normal 
school  course.  Teaching  positions  in  the  Maryland  counties  were 
secured  by  12,  of  whom  10  were  appointed  to  positions  in  their 
home  counties,  nine  returned  for  the  fourth  year,  and  10,  includ- 
ing eight  women  and  two  men,  did  not  secure  teaching  positions. 
This  resulted  in  part  from  the  progress  made  by  the  counties  in 
consolidating  schools.     (See  Table  161.) 

Faculty  and  Practice  Centers 

During  1939-40  the  professional  and  office  staff  of  the  Bowie 
State  Teachers  College  included  20  persons — the  president,  11 
instructors,  three  teachers  in  the  demonstration  school,  a  librar- 
ian, a  financial  secretary,  a  registrar,  a  typist,  and  a  dietitian. 
There  were  five  two-teacher  and  two  one-teacher  schools  in  which 
the  student  teachers  did  their  practice  work. 

Cost    Per    Student 

Current  expenses  at  the  Bowie  State  Teachers  College  for  1940 
totaled  $57,694  of  which  $33,915  was  spent  for  instruction  and 
$23,779  for  the  dormitory.  This  was  a  decrease  of  $5,217  under 
the  expenditures  for  1939  due  in  part  to  a  decrease  in  enrollment 
and  in  part  to  unexpected  cuts  in  salaries  of  the  administrative 
and  operational  staff  made  by  the  1939  legislature  without  an 
opportunity  to  explain  the  effects  on  the  members  of  the  staff 
involved.     (See  Table  162.) 

In  October,  1939  the  State  Board  of  Education  restored  the 
annual  fees  for  a  resident  student  from  $110  to  $135.  The  1939-40 
receipts  from  students  totaled  $14,800,  which  was  $4,269  less 
than  corresponding  receipts  for  1938-39,>  but  there  were  37  fewer 
students  in  the  later  year.  The  receipts  from  the  State  for  cur- 
rent expenses  were  $35,597  in  1939-40  compared  with  $43,841 
in  1938-39.  The  decreases  resulted  from  the  budget  cuts.  (See 
Table  162.) 

The  total  cost  of  instriictmg  a  student  at  Bowie  during  1939-40 
was  $280,  of  which  $16  was  paid  by  the  student  and  $264  by  the 
State.  This  was  an  increase  of  $49  over  1939,  of  which  the  in- 
crease to  the  student  was  $6  and  $43  to  the  State.  Of  the  average 
total  enrollment  of  121,  all  but  two  were  resident  students.  The 
total  expenditure  for  board  and  room  per  resident  student 
amounted  to  $200.  Since  each  resident  student  paid  an  aver- 
age of  $128  in  fees  or  service  for  room  and  board,  etc.,  the  cost 
to  the  State  per  student  for  these  purposes  was  $72.  The  com- 
bined cost  to  the  State  for  instruction  and  dormitory  expenses 
amounting  to  $337  per  resident  student  in  1940,  an  increase  of 
$58  over  the  corresponding  amount  in  1939.     (See  Table  162.) 
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TABLE  162 
Cost  Per  Student  at  Bowie  State  Teachers  College,  1939-40 


EXPENDITURES 


Administration : 

Salarie.s  and  Wages. 
Other  than  Salaries. 

Instruction: 

Salaries 

Other  than  Salaries. 


Operation  and  Maintenance: 

Salaries  and  Wages 

Other  than  Salaries 

Food 


Total  Current  Expenses. 


RECEIPTS 
From  Students: 

Board  and  Lodging 

Service  Rendered  CV^ork  Credit) 

Contingent  Fees 

Health  Fees 

Registration  Fees  including  Late  Registrations . . . . 
Special  Deposits 


Total  Fees  from  Students . 
'Total  from  State 


COST  PER  STUDENT 


Average  Number  of  Students 

Average  Total  Cost  per  Student. . . 
Average  Payment  per  Student.  .  . . 
Average  Cost  to  State  per  Student. 


Instruction 

Residence 

$2,273.33 
726.79 

.$2,904.56 
C716.25 

dl9,546.55 
ad3,328.01 

3,400.02 
a4,640.29 

ac6,108.30 
c.5,600.93 
b8,449.39 

$33,914.99 

.$23,779.43 

$629  .'66 
600.00 
673.32 

$14,795.57 
4.00 

"395!7i 

$1,902.32 
32,012.67 

$15,195.28 
3,584.15 

121 
d$280.29 
15.72 
d264.57 

119 
$199.83 
127.69 
72.14 

t 

; 

Total  Cost  to  State  per  Resident  Student. 


$336.71 


a  Excludes  $1,983.83  special  deposits,  part  of  which  were  used  to  purchase  textbooks  for 
students  so  that  each  student  might  start  out  with  a  professional  library,  and  $832.56  to  be 
added  to  special  deposits  in   1940-41. 

b  Excludes  $.'J41.01  for  food  and  service  rendered  faculty  and  students  and  paid  for  by  them. 

c  Excludes  $788.86   refunds  to  budget  items. 

d  Includes  as  a  charge  against  college  students  entire  cost  of  instructing  112  pupils  in 
the  campus   demonstration   elementary  school. 


Included  in  the  cost  of  instruction  per  college  student  was  the 
entire  cost  of  teaching  112  pupils  in  the  campus  demonstration 
elementary  school. 

Sixty  students  at  the  Bowie  State  Teachers  College  received 
$3,150  from  Federal  appropriations  made  available  to  them 
through  the  National  Youth  Administration,  an  average  of  §52. 50 
per  student.    In  return  these  students  gave  service  to  the  school. 


Inventory 

The  inventory  of  the  property  of  the  Bowie  State  Teachers 
College  as  of  September  30,  1940,  totaling  $524,835,  was  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Land,  $14,992;  buildings,  $433,791;  equip- 
ment and  other,  including  motor  vehicles,  $76,052. 
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COPPIN    TEACHERS    COLLEGE 

During  1939-40  there  were  36  men  and  120  women  enrolled  at 
the  Coppin  Teachers  College.  The  average  net  roll  of  136  stu- 
dents was  a  decrease  of  15  under  that  for  the  preceding  year. 
Eight  men  and  25  women  were  graduated  from  the  three-year 
course.  The  faculty  consisted  of  the  principal  and  five  assistants, 
one  of  whom  gave  part  time  to  supervision  of  teacher  training. 
The  current  expenses  for  the  school  amounted  to  $19,798  making 
the  average  instruction  cost  $146  per  student  belonging. 

The  Federal  Government  through  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration made  available  $1,921  to  33  students  at  Coppin  Teachers 
College  in  return  for  services  rendered,  an  average  of  $58.21  per 
student. 

SUPERVISION  OF  COLORED  SCHOOLS 

The  State  Supervisor  of  Colored  Schools  spends  most  of  his 
time  in  the  field  visiting  schools  with  the  county  supervisors  of 
colored  schools  and  working  with  the  colored  high  school  p'rin- 
cipals  and  teachers. 

At  the  conference  held  for  colored  supervisors  in  August,  1939 
the  following  subjects  were  discussed:  making  effective  the  use 
of  the  elementary  school  library ;  making  the  opening  exercises 
a  learning  period;  improvement  of  school  grounds;  extra-class- 
room activities;  capitalizing  on  what  teachers  have  learned  at 
summer  school ;  means  of  improving  pupil  attendance ;  diagnosis 
of  errors  of  individual  pupils;  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
teaching  the  social  studies ;  silent  reading  and  drill ;  contrasting 
the  effect  on  instruction  of  following  subject  matter  outlines 
made  available  to  teachers  and  the  construction  by  teachers  of 
the  outlines  of  the  material  to  be  taught;  objective  evidence  of 
the  effect  of  supervision  on  instruction  and  on  interpreting  the 
school  to  the  community ;  the  supervisor's  part  in  directing  the 
physical  education  program;  self  appraisement  by  teachers  and 
supervisors;  developing  the  principal  to  help  assistant  teachers 
improve  pupil  learning ;  use  of  the  annual  report  in  helping  super- 
vision. 

A  conference  with  county  high  school  principals  was  held  in 
August,  1939  at  which  problems  of  pupils'  marks;  improvement 
of  commencement  exercises ;  "Evaluative  Criteria  of  the  Cooper- 
ative Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards";  reducing  late  en- 
trance of  pupils ;  diagnosis  of  errors  of  individual  pupils ;  improv- 
ing attendance;  educating  the  community  on  the  value  of  the 
individual  subjects  taught  in  the  high  school;  the  principal  as  an 
educational  leader,  supervisor,  director  of  guidance,  and  of  physi- 
cal education  were  discussed. 
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At  conferences  in  October,  1939,  high  school  teachers  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Shores  were  asked  to  consider  the  following 
factors  in  pupil  learning:  interests,  capacity  and  experience  of 
pupils ;  teacher's  philosophy,  knowledge,  and  personality  traits ; 
lesson  planning,  types  of  lessons  used,  purpose  of  lesson,  ques- 
tioning, use  of  illustrative  materials,  assignnrients,  testing,  di- 
rected study;  and  material  surroundings  of  the  school. 

In  March,  1940  the  State  Supervisor  of  Colored  Schools  invited 
a  committee  to  participate  in  surveying  the  Annapolis  High 
School  with  the  "Evaluative  Criteria  of  the  Cooperative  Study  of 
Secondary  School  Standards." 

The  State  Supervisor  of  Colored  Schools  visited  the  Bowie 
State  Teachers  College  during  the  year  to  study  the  quality  of 
instruction  and  to  confer  with  both  faculty  and  students.  He 
also  continued  to  advise  principals  and  teachers  to  direct  to 
Bowie  only  those  high  school  graduates  who  have  maintained 
high  scholarship  records  and  who  have  the  personal  qualities 
necessary  for  a  good  teacher.  Some  of  his  time  at  the  office  is 
spent  in  interviewing  prospective  countj'^  teachers  in  order  to  make 
suggestions  regarding  desirable  colored  teachers  to  the  county 
superintendents.  The  salary  and  travel  expense  of  the  State 
Supervisor  of  Colored  Schools,  except  for  $250,  are  paid  by  the 
General  Education  Board. 

Each  of  13  counties  received  $750  from  the  State  as  reimburse- 
ment toward  the  salary  of  a  full-time  colored  supervisor.  Two 
counties  which  had  a  small  number  of  schools  employed  part-time 
colored  supervisors.  Ten  of  the  colored  supervisors  employed 
were  men  and  five  were  women.  In  five  counties  the  supervisor 
devoted  some  time  to  high  school  instruction  in  industrial  arts, 
home  economics,  mathematics,  and  the  social  studies.  The  atten- 
dance officers  in  Cecil,  Howard,  Queen  Anne's  and  Somerset 
spent  part  of  their  time  in  supervising  colored  schools,  the  Assis- 
tant Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Baltimore  County  had  the 
supervision  of  colored  schools  as  part  of  his  duties,  and  in  Anne 
Arundel  and  Wicomico  the  attendance  officers  gave  attention  to 
the  colored  school  program,  although  these  counties  employed 
colored  supervisors. 

*  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  MARYLAND  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

The  1939-40  physical  education  program  included  seasonal 
interschool  activities  (fall — soccer  for  boys,  fieldball  for  girls; 
winter — basketball  for  boys  and  for  girls;  spring — county  track 
and  field  meets  and  baseball),  badge  test  activities,  intramural 
activities,  organized  recess  activities,  and  general  physical  edu- 
cation class  activities. 


*  Statement  prepared  by  Thomas  C.   Ferguson,   State  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 
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The  seasonal  program  was  again  in  the  charge  of  the  county 
games  committees.  Meetings  of  these  committees  were  held  to 
acquaint  each  member  with  the  scope  of  and  duties  for  the  various 
programs.  These  committees  obtained  officials  and  equipment, 
marked  the  field,  and  performed  other  administrative  duties 
in  such  a  fine  way  that  more  interest  and  cooperation  by  pupils 
and  county  people  were  aroused,  which  in  turn  made  many  feel 
that  these  programs  were  definitely  county  programs.  As  a 
result,  many  teachers  and  pupils  actually  participated  by  officiat- 
ing in  game,  track,  and  field  activities. 

TABLE  163 
Participation  of  County  White  Pupils  in  Physical  Education  Program, 

1939-40 


j 

Total  Num- 

Intramural 

Interschool 

ber  Individ- 

Per Cent 

Badge  Tests 

Athletics     \ 

Athletics 

ual  Partici- 

Participating 

County 

pants* 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Total  Counties: 

1938-39 

30,928 

32,274 

26,009 

25,027 

21,280 

20,897 

40,477 

40,502 

1939-40 

32,977 

34,820 

33,987 

32,287 

22,174 

22,170 

42,972 

41,965 

Per  cent,  1939-40 

66.5 

70.0 

68.5 

64.9 

44.7 

44.6 

86.7 

84.4 

86.7 

84.4 

Allegany 

4,356 

4,440 

3,965 

3,350 

2,245 

2,114 

5,055 

4,938 

89.7 

85.1 

Anne  Arundel . . . 

2,117 

1,817 

1,902 

1,743 

1,372 

1,419 

2,710 

2,423 

91.6 

89.0 

Baltimore 

6,744 

6,979 

6,786 

6,593 

3,491 

3,451 

7,361 

7,284 

97.1 

95.8 

Calvert 

212 

200 

69 

110 

52 

102 

212 

200 

67.9 

58.1 

Caroline 

662 

732 

894 

864 

623 

721 

926 

915 

93.8 

99.3 

Carroll 

1,724 
734 
463 

1,861 
817 
500 

1,871 
843 
536 

1,782 
820 
505 

1,234 

728 
285 

1,328 
724 
297 

2,074 

1,226 

566 

2,127 

1,274 

571 

94.1 
82.8 
81.6 

91.9 

Cecil     

83.5 

Charles 

80.8 

Dorchester 

608 

846 

666 

698 

612 

684 

1,012 

1,095 

83.8 

83.7 

Frederick 

2,227 

2,333 

2,432 

2,215 

1,411 

1,349 

2,868 

2,673 

90.9 

83.4 

Garrett 

986 

975 

700 

717 

632 

596 

1,208 

1,268 

73.9 

77.3 

Harford 

1,191 

1,262 

790 

771 

697 

792 

1,448 

1,527 

75.2 

79.7 

Howard 

644 

745 

519 

549 

610 

624 

773 

882 

84.2 

86.9 

Kent        

248 
1,888 

339 
2,400 

439 
2,424 

464 
2,488 

225 
1,732 

293 
1,688 

564 
3,348 

554 
3,194 

94.5 
78.1 

91.9 

Montgomery. . . . 

78.2 

Prince  George's . 

2,424 

2,430 

2,281 

1,774 

1,425 

1,579 

3,318 

2,986 

78.0 

75.0 

Queen  Anne's. . . 

525 

553 

558 

627 

438 

478 

598 

645 

96.0 

93.9 

St.  Mary's 

362 

396 

431 

420 

361 

373 

432 

420 

98.2 

91.3 

Somerset 

270 

286 

461 

459 

291 

277 

534 

558 

56.6 

59.2 

Talbot 

308 
3,016 

343 
3,127 

488 
3,330 

453 
3,140 

333 
2,022 

257 
1,758 

559 
4,075 

524 
3,827 

79.2 
90.2 

64.9 

Washington 

82.4 

Wicomico 

712 

838 

741 

904 

792 

766 

1,223 

1,208 

76.2 

78.0 

Worcester 

556 

601 

861 

841 

563 

500 

882 

872 

95.4 

92.3 

*  Each  boy  and  girl   is  included  only  once. 

In  1939-40,  there  were  32,977  boys  and  34,820  girls,  66.5  per 
cent  of  the  white  boys  and  70  per  cent  of  the  white  girls  above 
Grade  3,  who  participated  in  the  badge  test  program.  This  was 
an  increase  of  2,049  boys  and  2,546  girls  over  1938-39.  All  the 
tests  were  given  at  the  school  grounds  under  the  supervision  of 
the  classroom  teachers.  In  this  way,  a  child  found  deficient  in 
parts  of  a  test  was  given  additional  opportunities  to  complete  the 
test.  Three  times  during  the  year  requisitions  for  the  badges 
were  made  to  the  county  office  and  the  county  summary  was  for- 
warded to  the  office  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  (See 
Table  163.) 
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The  intramural  athletic  program  consists  of  regularly  sched- 
uled competitive  seasonal  sports  activities,  in  which  all  the  pupils 
participate  at  least  once  each  week.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
intramural  program  with  the  interschool  program  as  an  out- 
growth. This  intramural  program  takes  place  on  the  school 
grounds  at  a  regularly  scheduled  time,  before  or  after  school, 
or  during  school  hours,  between  natural  homogeneous  groups 
within  the  school.  The  participation  of  pupils  as  officials  de- 
velops leadership  and  citizenship.  Closely  allied  is  the  play  pro- 
gram of  the  elementary  school  which  the  teachers  organize  and 
supervise.  In  1939-40  there  were  33,987  boys  and  32,287  girls, 
68.5  per  cent  of  the  white  boys  and  64.9  per  cent  of  the  white 
girls  above  Grade  3  who  participated  in  the  intramural  program. 
Compared  with  1938-39  there  were  7,978  more  boys  and  7,260 
more  girls  in  the  intramural  program.     (See  Table  163.) 

In  1939-40  there  were  22,174  boys  and  22,170  girls  who  took 
part  in  the  interschool  program.  These  were  larger  than  the 
numbers  for  the  preceding  year  by  894  boys  and  1,273  girls. 
(See  Table  163).  The  championships  in  track  and  field  were 
won  by  Dorchester  County  for  the  Eastern  Shore  and  by  Allegany 
County  for  the  Western  Shore. 

Of  the  white  enrollment  above  Grade  3,  42,972,  86.7  per  cent 
of  the  boys,  and  41,965,  84.4  per  cent  of  the  girls,  participated  in 
one  or  more  phases  of  the  physical  education  program  in  1939-40. 
These  were  increases  of  2,495  bovs  and  1,463  girls  over  the  cor- 
responding figures  for  1938-39.     (See  Table  163.) 

Regional  conferences  of  teachers  of  physical  education  and 
other  subjects  and  of  county  superintendents  were  held  at  Cum- 
berland, Salisbury,  and  Bethesda.  Dr.  N.  P.  Neilson,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation,  Mr.  Birch  Bayh,  Director  of  Physical 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Davis,  head  of  the 
School  of  Physical  Education  at  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
acted  as  discussion  leaders. 

For  data  on  physical  education  for  colored  pupils,  see  pages 
231  to  233. 


BALTIMORE   CITY   DEPARTMENT   OF   PUBLIC   RECREATION 

The  Baltimore  City  Department  of  Public  Recreation  is  an 
outgro\vth  of  four  previous  organizations: 

1897 — Children's  Playground  Asso-      1908 — Public  Athletic  League. 

ciation.  1922— Playground  Athletic  League. 

1903 — Public  Parks  Gymnasium. 

January  1,  1940 — Department  of  Public  Recreation 
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The  Department  of  Public  Recreation  has  full  authority  to 
draw  up  rules  and  regulations  for  the  use  of  school  property  by 
the  Department  of  Recreation.  Under  these  regulations  the 
latter  department  is  responsible  for  providing  adequate  super- 
visory and  janitorial  help  and  for  the  repair  and  replacement  of 
all  damage  to  school  property,  exclusive  of  ordinary  wear  and 
tear  caused  by  public  use. 

A  joint  committee  of  the  Departments  of  Recreation  and 
Education  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  conditions  of  com- 
petition and  procedures  in  interschool  contests. 

Experimenting  was  done  by  the  Baltimore  City  school  officials 
in  finding  a  longer  lasting  and  more  economical  oil  for  repairing 
walks  and  hard  surfaces  of  playgrounds.  It  was  found  that  an 
oil  commercially  known  as  Bunker  "A"  met  the  requirements. 
Before  applying  the  oil,  the  surface  was  prepared  by  harrowing 
to  a  depth  of  one  inch,  after  which  the  oil  was  applied  with  a 
tank  truck  spray,  and  in  many  cases  dragged  thereafter  with  a 
chain  link  fence  drag. 

BALTIMORE  CITY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  IN  1939 

Fourteen  buildings,  eight  for  white  and  six  for  colored  pupils 
in  Baltimore  City,  were  open  for  summer  instruction  for  a  period 
of  eight  weeks.  The  1939  session  enrolled  4,650  white  and  2,353 
colored  pupils,  of  whom  767  were  candidates  for  advanced  stand- 
ing, and  6,236  attended  to  make  up  one  or  more  studies  in  which 
they  had  failed.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  w^hite  summer  school 
enrollment  were  senior  high  pupils  and  nearly  one-fifth  junior 
high  school  pupils,  leaving  over  one-third  taking  elementary 
work.  Of  the  colored  enrollment  nearly  one-fourth  took  junior 
and  senior  high  school  work,  leaving  three-fourths  for  elemen- 
tary classes.  The  enrollment  taking  review  work  was  larger 
than  it  has  been  in  any  summer  since  1935,  but  the  enrollment 
taking  advance  work  was  200  less  than  in  1938,  and,  since  the 
summer  of  1930,  only  lower  than  1940  in  1932.     (See  Table  164.) 

The  summer  schools  provide  an  element  of  flexibility  in  the 
school  program  through  which  boys  and  girls  may  secure  the 
special  opportunity  which  they  need,  whether  it  be  for  additional 
instruction  made  desirable  by  reason  of  absence  or  failure,  or  for 
more  advanced  work  l^y  reason  of  their  superior  ability. 

The  two  demonstration  schools  connected  with  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  Morgan  State  College  offer  advanced  work  to 
pupils  recommended  by  the  principals  of  their  regular  schools 
on  the  basis  of  their  mental  ability,  their  achievement  as  shown 
by  standardized  and  course  of  study  tests  in  reading  and  arith- 
metic, the  judgment  of  their  teachers  concerning  their  suitability 
for  an  accelerated  program,  and  the  approval  of  their  parents. 
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TABLE  164 
Baltimore  City  Summer  Schools,  1939 


No. 

of 

Schools 

Total 
Enrollment 

Net  Roll  at  End  of  Term 

Per  Cent  of  Net 
Roll  Recom- 

Total 

Taking 

mended  for  Pro- 
motion Taking 

No.  of 

Type  of 
School 

Boys 

Girls 

Princi- 
pals and 

Review 
Work 

Advance 
Work 

Review 
Work 

Advance 
Work 

Teachers 

White  Schools: 
Secondary: 

2 
1 
4 

1 

1,258 
535 
699 
130 

904 
369 
572 
183 

2,027 
839 
916 
289 

1,960 
839 
916 

67 
289 

86.4 
96.1 
94.9 

96.0 

ioo!o 

32 

13 

Elementary 

Demonstration .... 

22 

14 

Total  White.  . 

Colored  Schools: 
Secondary: 

8 

1 

'4 

1 

2,622 

60 
181 
680 
101 

2,028 

104 
225 
781 
221 

4,071 

148 

365 

1,330 

294 

3,715 

135 

325 

1,330 

356 

13 
40 

294 

94.9 
90.6 
88.1 

100.0 
99.3 

9912 

81 
4 

9 

Elementary 

Demonstration .... 

29 
12 

Total  Colored 

All  Schools: 

1939 

6 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 

12 
16 

1,022 

3,644 
3,299 
2,905 
3,400 
4,150 
3,728 

3,644 
4.399 

1,331 

3,359 
3,350 
2,948 
3,028 
3,929 
3,472 

3,263 
4,088 
3,798 

2,137 

6,208 
5,822 
5,142 
5,544 
7,015 
6,139 

6,081 
7,192 
6,504 

1,790 

5,505 
4,917 
4,290 
4,963 
6,304 
5,324 

5,393 
6,354 

347 

703 
905 
852 
581 
711 
815 

688 
838 

54 
135 

1938      

142 

1937 

135 

1936 

136 

1935 

142 

1934 

135 

1932 

119 

1931 

160 

1930 

16     1   3.8fi5 

5,592     1       912 

161 

' 

i 

1 

Follow-up  reports  of  the  effectiveness  of  summer  instruction 
show  uniformly  that  the  pupils  who  undertake  advanced  work 
and  complete  the  summer  term  successfully  are  able  to  maintain 
themselves  satisfactorily  in  the  higher  grade  and  earn  a  second 
promotion  in  January.  Of  555  pupils  who  attended  advance 
elementary  and  junior  high  classes,  only  six  were  not  promoted 
again  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  In  the  senior  high  school  the 
same  criterion  of  success  does  not  obtain  since  pupils  do  not 
necessarily  continue  the  subject  studied  in  the  sumxner  school 
when  they  return  in  the  fall.  However,  out  of  122  pupils  who 
did  continue  their  advance  subject  of  summer  study  into  the 
ensuing  semester,  only  three  failed  to  complete  the  term's  work 
successfully. 

In  the  review  schools  the  salvage  rate  is  of  course  lower :  in 
the  elementary,  82  per  cent;  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
76  per  cent.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  true  salvage  rate  would 
be  somewhat  higher  if  the  number  of  pupils  who  completed  satis- 
factorily the  subject  under  review  and  discontinue  it  were  re- 
ported separately.  Thus  the  summer  schools  constitute  a  most 
valuable  agency  of  real  economy  both  for  the  City  of  Baltimore, 
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by  eliminating  the  cost  of  reteaCxhing  a  large  number  of  children, 
and  for  the  pupils  themselves,  by  reducing  the  discouragement 
which  attends  the  required  repetition  of  large  units  of  subject 
matter,  and  by  saving  for  new  and  more  stimulating  experiences 
in  the  higher  grade  the  time  which  that  repetition  would  take. 

In  1939  there  was  expended  for  summer  school  work  $23,829, 
$721  less  than  the  total  amount  expended  in  1938.  The  average 
expenditure  per  white  pupil  belonging  was  $3.45  and  per  colored 
pupil  $3.92.     (See  Table  165.) 


TABLE  165 
Expenditures  for  Baltimore  City  Summer  Schools  in  1939 


Type  of  School 

White 

Colored 

Total 

Elementary 

Junior  High 

$4,915.00 
3,565.79 
6,627.83 

$5,165.30 
2,004.38 
1,550.90 

$10,080.30 
5,570.17 
8,178.73 

Total,  1939 

Total,  1938 

$15,108.62 
$15,484.09 

$8,720.58 
$9,066.35 

$23,829.20 
$24,550.44 

THE   ADULT   EDUCATION 

PRO 

GRAM    IN 

BALTIMORE    CITY 

Any  course  that  may  be  desired  by  25  or  more  people  will  be 
offered  for  adults  in  Baltimore  City  under  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

(a)  It  must  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  philosophy  of  the  public  school 
system. 

(b)  The  cost  must  be  in  relation  to  budget  possibilities. 

(c)  Plant  facilities  must  be  available. 

(d)  A  capable  teacher  must  be  available. 

In  1939-40,  with  an  average  net  roll  of  9,637  white  adults  in 
Baltimore  City,  there  were  increases  in  enrollment  for  industrial 
training,  Americanization  and  vocational  training.  Over  3,000 
took  secondary  school  work,  over  2,600  commercial  subjects, 
2,160  had  courses  in  parent  education,  nearly  2,000  took  indus- 
trial training,  nearly  1,900  vocational  industrial  courses,  nearly 
1,600  enrolled  for  Americanization  classes,  550  studied  home 
economics,  and  only  216  enrolled  for  elementary  school  work. 
(See  Table  166.) 

Although  the  average  net  roll  of  3,829  was  71  lower  than  for 
the  year  preceding,  there  were  increases  in  1939-40  in  all  offer- 
ings to  colored  adults  except  in  the  secondary  school  field.  Six- 
teen hundred  colored  adults  took  elementary  school  work,  1,031 
enrolled  for  secondary  school  classes,  514  for  parent  education, 
473  for  home  economics,  421  for  industrial  work  and  347  for 
commercial  work.     (See  Table  166.) 


Baltimore  City  Summer  Schools  and  Adult  Education 
Program 

TABLE  166 
Baltimore  City  Adult  Education 
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Tyi'e  op  Wofjk 


Enrollment 


White 


1940 


1939 


1932 


Colored 


1940 


1939 


1932 


Nights  in 
Session 
1939-40 


1,588 

216 
3,040 
2,614 

1,898 

551 

2,160 

1,990 

9,637 

7,315 

75.9 

320 


1,337 

318 
3,177 
3,143 

1,863 

537 

2,321 

1,010 

9,258 

7,253 

78.4 


1,215 

583 
3,181 
2,704 

2,418 
736 


7,310 

5,920 

80.8 


1,600 

1,031 

347 

421 

473 
514 


3,829 

2,988 

78.0 


1,563 

1,185 

322 

393 
459 
432 


3,900 

3,1.32 

80.3 

102 


1,461 
540 
350 

376 
576 


2,815 

2,359 

83.4 

80 


69 

69 

*96 

82 

48 
48 


Americanization , 

Academic: 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Commercial 

Vocational: 

Industrial 

Home  Economics 

Parent  Education 

Industrial  Training 

Average  Not  Roll 

Average  Attendance 

Per  Cent  of  Attendance 

Average  Number  of  Principals 
and  Teachers 

*  Junior  high  82  nights. 

The  senior  high  school  classes  met  96  nights,  those  in  junior 
high  schools  82  nights,  classes  in  elementary  school  work  and 
Americanization  met  69  nights,  and  vocational  classes  48  nights. 
(See  Table  166.) 

The  average  number  of  classes  in  parent  education  meeting 
weekly  during  1939-40  was  65  for  study  and  discussion  of  parent- 
child  relationships,  health,  and  behavior  problems,  problems  of 
family  life,  and  parent-child-school-community  relationships. 
Members  of  the  parent  education  classes  and  their  instructors 
took  trips  to  various  types  of  public  schools.  State  correctional 
and  training  institutions,  historical  centers  in  Baltimore,  muse- 
ums, the  Pratt  Library,  newspaper  ofRces,  social  service  cen- 
ters, industrial  centers,  the  municipal  court,  the  City  parks, 
broadcasting  stations,  and  nearby  cities  of  historical  or  govern- 
mental interest. 

The  Baltimore  City  adult  program  in  connection  with  national 
defense  training  is  discussed  on  pages  273  to  276. 

There  were  320  white  and  105  colored  principals  and  teachers 
on  the  average  employed  for  the  Baltimore  City  adult  program  in 
1939-40,  an  increase  of  22  white  and  three  colored  teachers  over 
1938-39.     (See  Table  166.) 

There  were  285  Baltimore  City  night  school  students  who 
graduated  from  high  school.  The  number  who  completed  a 
three-  or  four-year  vocational  course  was  242,  The  number  com- 
pleting from  two  to  ten  units  of  vocational  work  was  1,465,  while 
the  number  who  completed  only  one  unit  of  work  was  577.  (See 
Table  167.) 
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TABLE  167 

Number  of  Baltimore  City  Night  School  Students  Completing  Definite 

Courses  or  Units 


Year 

High 

School 

Graduation 

Vocational 

3  or  4  Year 

Course 

Completion  of 

2-10  Units 

One  Unit 

1929 

175 
203 

237 
271 
348 
285 
339 
289 
274 
266 
329 
285 

92 
188 
165 
194 
281 
242 
332 
176 
153 
293 
187 
242 

1,341 
1,627 
1,687 
1 ,  539 
1,570 
943 
1,587 
1,586 
1,654 
2,007 
1,753 
1,465 

323 

1930 

577 

1931 

634 

1932 

564 

1933 

320 

1934 

297 

1935 

492 

1936 

713 

1937 

716 

1938 

497 

1939 

616 

1940 

577 

Expenditures  for  adult  education  in  Baltimore  City  were 
$112,425  in  1939-40,  an  increase  of  $9,541  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  expenditure  per  student  on  the  average  net  roll  v^as 
$9.18  per  white  adult  and  $6.26  per  colored  adult.  (See  Table 
168.) 

TABLE  168 
Expenditures  for  Night  Schools  in  Baltimore  City,  1939-40 


Type  of  Work 


Expenditures 


White 


Colored 


Americanization 

Elementary 

Vocational 

Junior  High 

Senior  High 

Parent  Education 

Trade  Extension  Industries 

Total 

1939-40 

1938-39 


$9,542.87 
1,964.63 
12,694.69 
14,792.77 
27,884.91 
8,574.05 
12,979.85 


,433.77 


$8,139.76 
4,939.48 
2,366.64 
8,545.44 


$23,991.32 


$112,425.09 
102,883.95 


EVENING  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  COUNTIES 

The  State  fund  of  $10,000  for  night  schools  in  the  counties 
first  available  in  the  school  year  1939-40  made  it  possible  to 
expand  the  adult  education  program  beyond  the  limited  voca- 
tional work  offered  in  preceding  years. 


Adult  Education  Opportunities  in  Baltimore  City  and 
Counties 
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There  were  7,140  white  and  541  colored  adults  in  19  counties 
enrolled  for  evening  school  classes  in  1939-40.  Comparable  figures 
in  1938-39  were  2,602  white  and  325  colored  adults.  The  4,336 
white  men  exceeded  the  2,804  women,  while  the  303  colored  men 
exceeded  the  238  women  enrolled  in  adult  classes  in  1939-40. 
(See  Tables  169  and  170.) 

The  largest  enrollment  of  white  men  was  found  in  industrial 
work,  2,945,  while  900  took  courses  in  commercial  work  or 
distributive  education,  533  took  courses  in  agriculture,  and  208 
were  enrolled  in  classes  in  Spanish,  English  and  other  "general" 
subjects.  Nearly  one-half  the  white  women,  1,470,  took  courses 
in  commercial  work  or  distributive  education,  while  1,256  studied 
home  economics,  including  parent  education,  child  and  adolescent 
study,  foods,  clothing,  and  care  of  children  and  the  sick.  Indus- 
trial work  attracted  441  women,  courses  in  Spanish,  English  and 
other  "general"  work  were  taken  by  234,  while  103  women  chose 
study  of  problems  connected  with  agriculture  or  gardening.  (See 
Table  169.) 

When  the  aggregate  nights  attended  were  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  nights  in  the  session  an  average  nightly  attendance  of 
4,852  for  white  and  350  for  colored  was  obtained.  When  the 
average  nightly  attendance  was  divided  by  the  gross  total  en- 
rollment, the  per  cent  of  attendance  was  61.3  for  white  adults 


TABLE  170 
Colored  Adult  Education  in  Maryland  Counties,  1939-40 


Enrollment  by  Subject 

Total  En- 

No. 

OF 

Indus- 

Dis- 

Agricul- 

Eco- 

trial 

tributive 

County 

ture 

nomics 

cation 

cation 

"rt 

u 

* 

^1 

a 

c 

a 

a 

a 

H 

a 

ci 

Ci 

<u 

•n 

rt-S 

O 

<u 

J  W 

% 

o 

o 

fi 

g 

o 

c 

S 
o 

a 

O 

a 

S  M 
<« 

a 

o 

<  ft. 

§ 

^ 

^ 

s 

^ 

S 

^ 

§ 

^ 

O 

h 

% 

^ 

Total  Counties 

249 

72 

138 

51 

] 

2        3 

16 

303 

238 

541 

a350 

a71.0 

11 

7 

$2,081 

Allegany 

31 

31 

31 

22 

71.0 

2 

188 

Anne  Arundel . 

13 

2       .. 

13 

12 

25 

16 

64.0 

1 

270 

Charles 

34 

5 

34 

5 

39 

30 

76.9 

1 

90 

Dorchester.  .  . 

45 

12 

3 

16 

48 

28 

76 

51 

67.1 

2 

225 

Howard 

21 

21 

21 

15 

71.4 

1 

50 

Kent 

26 

24 

7 

22 
24 

26 

24 

29 
24 

55 

48 

44 
a.  . 

80.0 
a.  . 

1 
1 

234 

Montgomery . . 

176 

St.  Mary's. . . . 

'A'.\ 

30 

33 

30 

63 

44 

69.8 

90 

Talbot 

34 

4 

40 

9 

43 

44 

87 

66 

75.9 

2 

358 

Wicomico .... 

32 

14 

21 

29 

61 

35 

96 

62 

64.6 

2 

400 

*  Per  cent  of  total  enrollment  in   avera.^e  nightly  attendance. 

a  Excludes  Montgomery  since  average  attendance  VfSia  not   reported. 
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and  71  for  colored  adults.  There  were  260  white  and  18  colored 
teachers  employed  for  the  county  adult  program  who  earned 
salaries  totaling  $34,971  and  $2,081,  respectively,  an  average  of 
$135  per  white  and  $116  per  colored  teacher.  (See  Tables  169 
and  170.) 

TABLE  171 
Expenditures  For  Adult  Education  in  Maryland  Counties,  1939-40 


Salary  Expenditures 

Per  Cent 

of 

Expenditures 

for  Other 
THAN  Salaries 

County 

Total 

Source  of  Funds 

Salary  Expendi- 
tures From 

Re- 
ceipts 

FROM 

Federal 

State 

County 

Federal 
Funds 

State 
Funds 

County 
Funds 

Federal 

County 

Fees 

Total:  White 
and  Colored .  .  . 

$37,052 

$23,220 

$10,000 

$3,930 

62.7 

26.7 

10.6 

t$238 

$5,397 

$5,392 

White  Adults 


Total  Counties.. . 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundel. . .  . 
Baltimore 

$34,971 

a8,384 

504 

c5,740 

d2,096 

2,716 

598 

45 

549 

1,152 

531 

85 

135 

5,106 

3,696 

360 

356 

2,680 

238 

$21,265 

a4,926 

180 

c5,676 

dl,455 

1,491 

216 

303 

936 

31 

85 

g90 

c2,252 

1,939 

i^eoi 

84 

$9,910 

887 
b351 

'587 

1,126 

e392 

45 

171 

216 

500 

2;  408 

f 1,788 

360 

b382 

562 

135 

$3,890 

*2,571 

■*64 

54 

*99 

"75 

"4.5 
*446 

517 
tl9 

60.7 

58.7 
35.7 
98.9 
69.4 
54.9 
36.1 

55^2 
81.2 
5.8 
100.0 
66.7 
44.1 
52.5 

59!? 
35.3 

28.2 

10.6 
64.3 

28^0 
41.5 
63.9 
100.0 
31.1 
18.8 
94.2 

47!2 
47.5 
100.0 
100.0 
21.0 
56.7 

11.1 

30.7 

"lA 
2.6 
3.6 

ih'.i 

33.3 

8.7 

8.0 

t$238 
t72 

'iso 
'tie 

■j87 

■jis 

*$5,295 

*988 
126 

*921 
111 

*288 

*141 

*i65 

12 

*91 

*936 

*933 

20 

61 

*451 

*57 

$5,309 
1,728 
i;424 

Carroll 

359 

Cecil 

149 

Dorchester 

Garrett 

85 

91 

Kent  

Montgomery 

Prince  George's .  . 
Queen  Anne's.  . . . 
Talbot 

92 

783 

Washington 

Wicomico 

541 
57 

Colored  Adults 


Total  Counties. 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundel . . 

Charles 

Dorchester.  .  .  . 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery. . . 

St.  Mary's 

Talbot 

Wicomico 


$2,081 

188 
270 

90 
225 

50 
234 
176 

90 
358 
400 


$1,955 

148 
270 

90 
135 

50 

b238 

176 

90 
358 
400 


$90 


90 


$40 
40 


93.8 

78.7 
100.0 
100.0 

60.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


4.3 


1.9 
21.3 


*=$102 
*25 

'*42 


$83 
41 


35 


a   Includes   $582  for  supervision. 

b  Includes  $27.00  in  State  aid  in  excess 
of    amount    spent. 

c  Includes    $300    for    supervision. 

d  Includes    $192    for    supervision. 

e  Includes  $9  in  State  aid  in  excess 
of    amount    spent. 

f  Includes  $31.50  in  State  aid  in  excess 
of    amount    spent. 

g  Includes  $4.50  in  Federal  aid  in 
excess    of   amount  spent. 


°  Estimated. 

t   Chamber    of    Commerce    paid    $19.50. 

*  Expenditures  came  entirely  or  in 
part  from  receipts  from  fees  shown  in 
last    column. 

?  Aid  toward  travel  expenses  of 
supervisors. 
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The  largest  white  adult  enrollment  and  average  attendance 
were  found  in  Montgomery,  Baltimore  and  Allegany  Counties 
(Baltimore  County  total  enrollment  figures  contain  some  dupli- 
cates) and  the  largest  colored  enrollment  and  attendance  ap- 
peared in  Wicomico,  Talbot  and  Dorchester.  Among  the  counties 
per  cent  of  total  enrollment  in  attendance  varied  from  a  minimum 
of  49  to  a  maximum  of  91.7  for  white  adults  and  from  64  to  80 
per  cent  for  colored  adults.  The  maximum  number  of  white 
teachers  employed  was  47  and  the  minimum,  one  in  two  counties, 
while  the  maximum  number  of  colored  teachers  was  three  and 
the  minimum  one.  Salary  expenditures  varied  among  the 
counties  from  $8,384  to  a  minimum  of  $45  for  classes  attended 
by  white  adults  and  from  $400  to  $50  for  colored  adults.  (See 
Tables  169  and  170.) 

Salaries  for  the  1939-40  adult  program  were  financed  from 
P'ederal,  State  and  county  funds,  $23,220  or  62.7  per  cent  coming 
from  Federal  funds,  $10,000  or  26.7  per  cent  from  State  funds, 
and  $3,930  or  10.6  per  cent  from  county  funds,  including  fees. 
Expenditures  for  travel  of  supervisors  were  paid  for  to  the 
extent  of  $238  from  Federal  funds.  The  county  paid  one-third 
of  the  travel  expense  and  for  supplies  and  operation,  including 
light,  heat,  and  janitorial  service,  the  amount  reported  totaling 
$5,397.  A  number  of  the  counties  charged  fees  totaling  $5,392 
to  those  enrolled,  which  met  in  full  or  in  part  the  county  expense 
of  the  program  for  salaries  which  was  $3,930,  and  for  other  than 
salaries,  which  totaled  $5,397.     (See  Table  171.) 

THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Maryland  was  the  first  state  to  organize  classes  to  train  men 
18  years  old  or  over  in  the  essential  defense  industries.  As  soon 
as  the  Federal  National  Defense  Appropriation  of  $15,000,000 
was  made  available  on  June  27,  1940,  a  teaching  staff  was  as- 
sembled and  the  opportunity  of  enrolling  in  the  classes  was 
advertised.  Some  classes  were  actually  in  session  on  July  8. 
Eleven  cities  in  six  counties  and  the  City  of  Baltimore,  offered 
eight-week  courses  to  2,594  workers  in  July  and  August.  Many 
of  these  men  received  employment  before  completion  of  the  eight- 
week  course,  and  most  of  those  who  did  satisfactory  work  were 
placed  in  jobs.  The  instructors  employed  were  those  qualified  to 
teach  in  the  regular  program  of  vocational  education  who  had 
had  sufficient  trade  experience  to  prove  they  were  masters  of 
their  craft,  and  additional  instructors  were  brought  in  from 
industry  as  needed.  In  all  cases,  instructors  must  have  had  at 
least  four  years  of  trade  experience.     (See  Table  172.) 

Further  discussion  of  the  Baltimore  City  defense  training 
program  is  found  on  pages  273  to  276. 
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TABLE  172 

National    Defense   Training    Program    for    Eight    Weeks    during    July    and 

August,  1940 — Enrollment,  Cost  of  Instruction,  Cost  per  Student 


Enrollment 

Cost  of 
Instruction 

and 
Supervision 

July  and 
August,  1940 

County 

Pre- 

Employmont 

Courses  (8  hrs. 

a  day  5  days 

a  week) 

Sup- 
plementary 
Courses  (2  hrs. 
a  night  3  nights 
a  week) 

Cost  per 
Student 
Enrolled 

Total  Counties 

514 

143 
61 
80 

117 
113 

842 
1,356 

898 

54 

685 
14 
96 
49 

340 
1,238 

$24,148 

4,979 
1,724 
7,798 
153 
5,665 
3,829 

18,526 

515 
$43,189 

$17.10 

25.27 

28.26 

10.19 

10.93 

26.60 

23.64 

15.67 

Administration  and  Supervision — 
State  Office  

.20 

Entire  State 

$16.65 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1940,  vocational  rehabilitation 
.service  was  extended  to  488  disabled  persons,  247  in  Baltimore 
City  and  241  in  the  counties.  Of  this  number,  98  were  rehabili- 
tated and  82  were  closed  after  receiving  "other  services."  The 
remaining  308  were  in  the  various  stages  of  rehabilitation  on 
June  30,  as  shown  by  Table  173.  The  98  persons  who  were 
rehabilitated  had  a  total  of  54  dependents.  The  average  case 
cost,  including  all  types  of  expenditures,  amounted  to  $114.73. 

The  jobs  held  by  the  98  rehabilitants  are  distributed  among 
the  following  occupational  classifications  used  by  the  United 
States  Census: 


Agriculture    7 

Clerical  34 

Domestic 3 

Manufacturing    36 

Mining    2 


Public  Service  1 

Technical-Professional  4 

Trade-Commerce  1 

Transportation    10 


The  average  weekly  wage  of  the  98  persons  who  were  rehabili- 
tated was  $16.96.  The  range  of  weekly  wages  covered  12  persons 
placed  in  jobs  paying  825.00  or  more,  51  who  received  from  815.00 
to  $24.99,  and  35  who  earned  less  than  $15.00  per  week. 

On  the  basis  of  a  study  recently  made  of  all  cases  reported  to 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service,  it  was  disclosed  that 
practically  two-thirds  of  those  investigated  and  found  in  need 
of  rehabilitation  had  to  be  denied  the  service  because  of  lack  of 
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TABLE  173 

Service  Rendered  Cases  Referred  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  Maryland 
During  Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 


County 


Total  Counties 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundel. 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester .  .  .  . 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery. . 
Pr.  George's  .  . 
Queen  Anne's.  . 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington ... 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

Baltimore  City 

Total  State. 


Total 
Number 
of  Cases 


40 

8 

34 

5 

3 

12 

4 

4 

4 

22 

14 

12 

4 

i? 

21 

1 


28 
4 

2 


Rehabili- 
tated 


48 
98 


Training 

Being 

Surveyed, 

Being 

Completed 

Prepared 

under 

Followed 

Awaiting 

for  Em- 

Advise- 

on Jobs 

Jobs 

ployment 

ment 

9 

14 

59 

66 

5 

2 

8 

10 

2 

4 

1 

1 

5 

8 

9 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

5 

8 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

5 

'i 

i 

3 
3 

4 

'2 

9 

24 

57 

70 

18 

38 

116 

136 

Closed 
after 
Other 

Services 


43 
7 
6 


39 
82 


funds.  The  Federal  allotment  to  Maryland  is  $37,641.76  annually, 
but  the  State  receives  only  the  amount  that  it  matches  on  a 
dollar-for-dollar  basis.  Since  the  State  appropriated  only  $15,- 
850.00  for  1939-40,  the  total  available  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion from  all  sources  amounted  to  $31,700.00. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  acts  as  a  clearing  house 
for  all  the  efforts  expended  in  behalf  of  disabled  persons,  and 
needs  to  work  with  the  various  health,  welfare  and  educational 
institutions  and  organizations  of  the  State.  To  this  end  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  the  State  Department  of  Health,  the 
Industrial  Accident  Commission,  the  State  Employment  Service, 
and  the  Baltimore  Goodwill  Industries,  have  been  strengthened 
and  improved.  In  general,  these  agreements  provide  for  an 
interchange  of  reports  on  disabled  persons  needing  vocational 
training  and  placement  or  some  other  service.  The  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Service  provides  school  or  trade  training,  artificial 
appliances,  and  other  services  of  an  educational  nature  to  the 
extent  of  its  financial  ability. 

The  relationship  between  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission 
and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  improved  tremendously 
during  May,  June  and  July,  1940.    The  Governor  was  requested 
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to  make  provision  in  his  1942-43  budget  for  the  continuation  of 
this  teamwork  by  increasing  the  State  appropriation  from  $15,850 
annually  to  $37,641.76  annually.  (This  would  match  the  Federal 
allotment.) 

A  more  satisfactory  agreement  has  been  worked  out  with  the 
Maryland  State  Employment  Service  also  and  the  various  county 
offices  of  that  department  are  keeping  separate  files  on  disabled 
persons  and  are  making  an  effort  to  place  them  in  satisfactory 
jobs. 

FINANCING  THE  MARYLAND  PUBLIC   SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

CHART  41 

Total  School   Current  Expenses  and   Total   State  Aid   in   23   Counties   and 
Baltimore  City  *,  1919  to  1940 


MiLLioMS 
orDoLUARS 
n 


MllLIONS 

ofDoliars 
11 


1940         1921         1»24-         Wl*         1928         1930         1932         1934        193b  wje  )94o 


*  Includes  expenditures  from  City  funds  for  training  teachers  in  City  training  school  (s), 
but  excludes  amounts  appropriated  by  City  and  State  for  the  Retirement  Fund  for  teachers. 
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TABLE  174 
School  Current  Expenses  from  State,  Federal,  and  Local  Funds  and  Capital 
Outlay  by  Boards  of  Education  in  the  Counties  and  Baltimore  City,  1920-1940 


Year 
Ending 
July  31 

Current  Expense  Disbursements 

Total 

From  State 
Funds 

From  Federal 
Funds 

From  Local 
Funds 

Capital 
Outlay 

Total  Counties 

1920 

$3,703,153 
5,043,923 
5,291,124 
5,964,456 
6,475,803 
6,743,015 
7,143,150 
7.517,729 
7,787,298 
8,164,657 
8,456,414 
8,852,073 
8.892,181 
8,485,146 
8,010,425 
8,189,909 
8,715,542 
9,082,523 
9,893.912 
10,216,150 
10,752,978 

$1,181,156 
1,537,621 
1,527,627 
2,005,335 
2,041,155 
2,130,518 
2,212,857 
2,291,235 
x°2,207,335 
x°2,279,589 
x2, 299, 380 
2,323,767 
2,661,382 
2,531,668 
3,622,840 
3,665,763 
3,580,265 
3,583,329 
4,219,147 
4,300,033 
4.415.744 

$5,037 
17,073 
t33,853 
133,710 
143,244 
t43,252 
t48,010 
t48,965 
t51,910 
t54,426 
t69,779 
t78.755 
177.470 
t78.343 
t67,903 
t75,727 
t84,854 
t92,553 
1144,854 
tl66,016 
tl66,215 

$2,516,960 
3,489,229 
3,729,644 
3,925,411 
4,391,404 
4,569,245 
4,882,283 
5,177,529 
5,528,053 
5,830.643 
6,087,255 
6,449,551 
6,153,329 
5,875,135 
4,319,682 
4,448,419 
5,050,423 
5,406,641 
5,529,911 
5,750,101 
6,171,019 

$485,601 
929  024 

1921 

1922 

1   121   554 

1923 

1,475,269 

1924 

949,720 

1925 

2,527,823 

1926     

2.602  745 

1927 

1,023.362 

1928 

1.532.718 

1929 

1.773,070 

1930 

2.450.144 

1931 

1932 

2,172,088 
1,650,065 

1933 

1934 

688,497 
1,132,433 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1,590,879 
2,000,321 
2,531,071 
1,576,434 

1939 

2,845,537 

1940 

2,773,778 

♦Baltimore  City 

1920 

$3,706,642 
5,394,656 
6,594,168 
6,799,794 
6,794.048 
7,237,993 
7,480.170 
7,878,719 
8,360,391 
8,767,395 
9,193.068 
9,666,385 
9,415,054 
8,388,125 
7,992,222 
8,502,074 
8.744,298 
9,031,032 
9,347.234 
9.747,952 
9,845,208 

$706,758 

1.023,597 

1,015,034 

1,052,845 

1,046,561 

1,024,179 

1,034,372 

1,066,385 

x999,753 

xl, 017. 153 

X976.083 

932,251 

974,431 

1,072,738 

948,586 

954,383 

946,396 

943,073 

941,150 

950,005 

953,033 

$6,529 
8,945 
11,939 
13,256 
14,551 
18,301 
22,522 
20,112 
17,240 
20,338 
18,980 
13,773 
11,131 
10,663 
10,081 
25,913 
26,363 
22,536 
83,737 
55,923 
56,690 

$2,993,355 
4.362,114 
5,567,195 
5,733,693 
5,732,936 
6,195,513 
6,423,276 
6.792.222 
7.343.398 
7,729,904 
8,198,005 
8,720,361 
8,429,492 
7,304,724 
7,033,555 
7,521,778 
7,771,5,39 
8,065,423 
8,322,347 
8,742,024 
8,835,485 

$60,741 

1921      

1,267,636 

1922 

1,417,569 

1923 

3,301.086 

1924 

5.336.889 

1925 

3,224,734 

1926 

3,484,767 

1927 

4,200,038 

1928 

1,897,871 

1929 

633,632 

1930        

1,508,678 

1931 

3,658,046 

1932 

2 , 678 , 922 

1933 

1,268,159 

1934 

1,087,351 

1935      

642,191 

1936 

223 , 669 

1937 

1,156,748 

1938 

759,130 

1939 

30,785 

1940 

13,032 

♦Entire  State 

1920 

$7,409,795 
10,438,579 
11,885,292 
12,764,250 
13,\269,851 
13,581,008 
14, 623,. 320 
15,396,448 
16,147,689 
16.932,052 
17,649.482 
18,518,458 

$1,887,914 
2,561,218 
2,542,661 
3,058,1.80 
3,087,716 
3,154,697 
3,247,229 
3,357,620 
x3, 207, 088 
x3, 296, 742 
x3, 275, 463 
3,256,018 
3,635,813 
3,604,406 
4,571,426 
4,620,146 
4,526,661 
4,526,402 
5,160,297 
5,2.50,038 
5,368,777 

$11,566 

26,018 

45,792 

46,966 

57,795 

61,553 

70 , 532 

69,077 

69,150 

74,763 

88,759 

92,528 

88,601 

89,006 

77,984 

101,640 

111,217 

115,089 

228,591 

221,939 

222,905 

$5,510,315 
7,851,343 
9,296,839 
9,659,104 
10,124,340 
10,764,758 
11,305,559 
11,969,751 
12,871,451 
13,560,547 
14,285,260 
15,169,912 
14,582,821 
13,179,859 
11,353,237 
11,970,197 
12,821,962 
13,472,064 
13,852,258 
14,492,125 
15,006,504 

$546,342 

1921 

2,196,660 

1922 

2,539,123 

1923      

4,776,355 

1924 

1925 

6,286,609 
5,752,557 

1926 

1927 

6,087,512 
5,223,400 

1928 

1929 

3 , 430 , 589 
2.406,702 

1930 

1931 

3.958,822 
5.830,134 

1932 

18,307,235 

4.328.987 

1933 

1934 

16,873,271 
16,002,647 
16,691.983 
17.459.840 
18,113,555 
19,241, 146 
19,964,102 
20,598.186 

1,956,656 
2,219,784 

1935 

1936 

1937 

2.233,070 
2,223,990 
3.687,819 

1938 

2,335,564 

1939 

1940 

2,876,322 
2,786,810 

*  Includes  expenditures  from  City  funds  for  training  of  teachers  in  City  training  school(s), 
but  excludes  amounts  appropriated  by  City  and  State  for  the  Retirement  Fund. 

t  Includes  amounts  received  from  the  Federal  Government  toward  salaries  and  expenses 
at   Indian   Head. 

X  Excludes  receipts  from  liquidation  of  Free  School  Fund. 

°    F.vcliiHes    $fi  ."ifln   tn   he    used    hv    Charles    Conntv    for   school    biiildine'    nnrnoses. 
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The  county  boards  of  education  spent  from  all  sources — county, 
State,  and  Federal  funds — 810,752,978  for  current  operation  of 
public  schools  in  1940,  an  increase  of  $536,828  over  the  amount 
spent  in  the  previous  year.  In  1940  the  first  increments  were 
paid  white  teachers  having  more  than  eight  years  of  experience 
as  a  result  of  the  new  salary  schedules  adopted  by  the  1939 
legislature,  an  additional  $200  was  paid  elementary  teachers 
with  degrees,  and  the  minimum  school  year  for  colored  teachers 
was  increased  from  eight  to  nine  months.  Additional  high 
school  teachers  were  needed  to  care  for  the  increase  in  high 
school  enrollment. 

Looking  back  to  the  period  beginning  in  1920  there  was  a 
steady  increase  in  expenditures  each  year  to  1932,  after  which 
there  was  a  decline  to  1934  due  to  the  salary  cuts  made  necessary 
by  the  depression,  since  which  year  the  upward  climb  has 
continued.  An  increasing  enrollment,  especially  in  the  high 
school  years  which  are  more  expensive  than  the  elementary 
grades,  a  better  trained  teaching  staff  eligible  to  certificates  of 
higher  grade  commanding  the  higher  salaries  provided  for  in 
the  salary  schedules  enacted  by  the  1922  and  1939  legislatures,  a 
more  stable  teaching  staff  with  increasing  years  of  experience, 
therefore  qualifying  for  experience  increments,  a  longer  term 
for  the  colored  schools,  increasing  provision  for  vocational  classes 
and  special  classes  for  handicapped  children  which  must  be 
taught  in  smaller  groups  than  the  regular  classes,  and  for 
practical  and  fine  arts,  physical  education,  library  and  guidance 
service,  increased  provision  for  transportation  of  pupils  at 
public  expense,  are  some  of  the  factors  which  explain  the  higher 
costs  over  the  period  from  1920  to  1940.  (See  Table  174  and 
Chart  41.) 

State  aid  for  county  schools  has  grown  from  $1,181,156  in  1920 
to  $4,415,744  in  1940,  showing  definite  increases  in  most  of  the 
biennial  budget  periods,  except  that  the  amounts  from  1926  to 
1931  were  rather  stationary.  The  establishment  of  the  Equaliza- 
tion Fund  in  the  1923  budget  and  the  provision  of  the  $1,500,000 
fund  for  reduction  of  county  taxation  in  the  1934  budget  explain 
the  large  increases  evident  in  the  State  aid  in  those  particular 
years.  The  increases  in  1938  and  1939  are  due  chiefly  to  the 
eligibility  of  five  additional  counties  to  share  in  the  Equalization 
Fund  following  upon  the  complete  restoration  of  salary  cuts 
which  had  been  in  effect  from  1934  to  1937  and  the  continuation 
of  the  point  of  equalization  at  47  cents  resulting  from  legislation 
in  1933.  In  order  to  take  care  of  increases  resulting  from  the  new 
minimum  schedule  for  white  teachers  established  by  the  1939 
legislature,  counties  had  to  levy  51  cents  to  share  in  the  Equaliza- 
tion Fund  for  the  vear  1940.     (See  Table  174  and  Chart  41.) 
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The  1940  increase  of  $115,711  in  State  aid  to  the  counties  is 
explained  in  part  by  the  additional  month  of  salary  for  colored 
teachers  in  Equalization  Fund  counties  resulting  from  1937 
legislation  which  took  effect  in  September,  1939,  in  part  by  the 
increase  of  $10,000  in  State  aid  for  evening  schools,  and  in  part 
by  the  increase  in  State  high  school  aid  due  to  increase  of  2,106 
in  enrollment  and  to  the  expansion  of  the  program  in  vocational 
work,  the  practical  and  fine  arts,  physical  education,  library  and 
guidance  activities. 

Federal  aid  for  county  schools  increased  from  $5,037  in  1920 
to  $166,215  in  1940,  due  chiefly  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  of  agriculture,  vocational  home  economics,  trades  and 
industries  and  distributive  education  made  possible  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  the 
availability  of  funds  from  the  George-Deen  Act  for  the  first  time 
in  1938.  As  a  result,  the  program  of  evening  work  in  the  counties 
was  enlarged  in  1938,  1939,  and  1940.  Federal  aid  for  the  school 
at  Indian  Head  is  also  included  for  1922  and  the  years  following. 
(See  Table  174  and  Chart  41.) 

Funds  from  the  county  levy  and  other  county  sources  for  the 
current  expenses  of  public  schools  increased  by  $420,918  in  1940 
over  1939.  These  county  sources  of  school  funds  were  $2,516,960 
in  1920  and  gained  each  year  until  they  reached  $6,449,551  in 
1931,  after  which  they  decreased  to  a  low  point  of  $4,319,682  in 
1934,  since  which  time  they  have  grown  to  $6,171,019.  The 
great  decrease  in  1934  came  about  because  the  county  levy 
required  for  participation  in  the  State  Equalization  Fund  was 
reduced  from  67  cents  to  47  cents,  salaries  were  cut  by  from  10 
to  15  per  cent,  and  a  fund  of  $1,500,000  for  tax  reduction  in  the 
counties  was  made  available  by  the  State.  Restoration  of  salary 
cuts,  provision  of  salary  increases,  provision  of  teachers  needed 
for  increased  enrollment,  denied  in  the  period  from  1932  to  1935, 
and  decrease  of  the  tax  reduction  fund  from  $1,500,000  to  $1,250.- 
000,  account  for  the  increases  in  the  county  levy  in  1936,  1937, 
1938,  and  1939.  As  a  result  of  1939  legislation  the  county  levy 
required  for  participation  in  the  Equalization  Fund  was  increased 
from  47  to  51  cents  in  1940.  This  helped  pay  for  the  increments 
in  salary  due  white  teachers  with  more  than  eight  years  of 
experience  and  for  $200  due  teachers  holding  B.S.  certificates  in 
elementary  education  in  accordance  with  the  new  salary  schedule 
for  white  teachers  adopted  by  the  1939  legislature  which  went 
into  effect  in  September,  1939.  A  number  of  counties  increased 
salaries  of  colored  teachers  above  the  State  minimum.  (See 
Table  174.) 

Capital  outlay  for  schools  which  totaled  $2,773,778  in  the 
counties  in  1940  included  Federal  aid  available  through  the 
Public  Works  Administration.     (See  Table  174.) 
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OF  Pupils 

The  Baltimore  City  total  current  expenses  for  public  schools 
closely  parallel  those  for  the  county  schools,  although  from  1921 
to  1932  the  current  expenses  of  schools  in  the  City  were  above 
those  in  the  counties.  State  and  Federal  aid  for  the  City  schools 
were  lower  over  the  entire  period  than  they  were  for  the  county 
schools,  necessitating  higher  levies  from  the  City  than  from  the 
counties.  Of  the  $9,845,208  spent  to  operate  the  City  schools  in 
1940,  $953,033  came  from  the  State,  $56,690  came  from  Federal 
vocational  funds,  and  $8,835,485  from  City  levy.  Capital  outlay 
for  the  City  schools  totaled  only  $13,032  in  1940,  as  funds  from 
the  bond  issue  approved  in  May,  1939,  were  held  up  pending  a 
survey  of  school  building  needs  by  a  committee  of  citizens. 
The  City  figures  do  not  include  City  and  State  contributions  to 
the  Retirement  System  on  account  of  teachers.  (See  Table  174 
and  Chart  41.) 

For  the  entire  State  operating  costs  for  the  public  schools 
aggregated  $20,598,186  in  1940,  of  which  $5,368,777  came  from 
State  funds,  $222,905  from  Federal  funds  and  $15,006,504  from 
local  levies.  These  figures  exclude  State  and  City  aid  to  the 
retirement  systems  on  account  of  teachers.  The  capital  outlay 
for  public  schools  in  the  entire  State  totaled  $2,786,810.  (See 
Table  174.) 

INCREASE  IN  DAY  SCHOOL  PUPILS,  1920  to  1940 

There  were  55,246  more  county  and  27,122  more  City  children 
attending  day  public  schools  in  1940  than  there  were  in  1920,  an 
increase  of  55.4  per  cent  for  the  county  and  35.9  per  cent  for  the 
City  attendance  over  the  period.  As  explained  before,  a  large 
part  of  this  increase  is  in  high  school  enrollment  and  in  Balti- 
more City  also  in  vocational  school  enrollment,     (See  Table  175.) 

Of  the  $20,598,000  for  1940  school  current  expenses,  the  county 
share  was  52.3  per  cent,  although  the  counties  had  67.1  per  cent 
of  the  day  public  school  pupils  in  the  State.  (See  Tables  174  and 
175.)  The  greater  expenditures  in  BaltirriiOre  City  are  due  to 
higher  salary  schedules  for  teachers  and  janitors,  more  specialized 
provision  for  occupational  and  vocational  education  and  for  handi- 
capped pupils,  provision  for  kindergartens  and  summer  schools, 
specialized  provision  for  individual  and  group  testing  programs, 
and  educational  guidance  and  placement,  and  a  comprehensive 
adult  education  program.  On  the  other  hand,  the  counties,  be- 
cause of  the  territory  to  be  covered,  had  to  have  many  more 
schools  and  teachers  than  Baltimore  City,  requiring  many  small 
classes  in  one-  and  two-teacher  schools  and  small  high  schools, 
and  had  to  provide  transportation  to  consolidated  schools  for 
many  pupils  living  too  far  to  walk  to  school.  (See  Tables  174 
and  175.) 
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TABLE  175 

Day  School  Enrollment  and  Attendance  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 
of  Counties  and  Baltimore  City,  1920  to  1940 


School  Year 

23  Counties 

Baltimore  City 

Entire  State 

Ending  June  30 

En- 
rollment 

At- 
tendance 

En- 
rollment 

At- 
tendance 

En- 
rollment 

At- 
tendance 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

*145,045 
*149,045 
*147,409 
152,474 
151,538 
153,636 
154,969 
156,788 
158,368 
160,217 
162,209 
165,314 
168,964 
172,745 
172,109 
172,409 
172,921 
173,642 
172,518 
174,835 
176,273 

99,812 
108,178 
114,190 
115,743 
117,222 
121,665 
123,260 
127,018 
131,439 
131,923 
137.481 
142,397 
145,676 
150,301 
147,239 
148,174 
148,398 
149,318 
151,942 
154,995 
155,058 

55,246 

55.4 

*96,573 
*100,092 
*101,480 
104,072 
104,764 
107,133 
108,280 
111,029 
112,532 
113,315 
115,250 
116,203 
119,205 
121,374 
121,-569 
123,068 
125,236 
123,748 
121,168 
121,710 
120,758 

75,500 

81,570 

84,208 

86,124 

86,540 

89,467 

90,844 

91,925 

94,230 

94,7.31 

98,074 

101,064 

103,722 

105,627 

104,987 

106,443 

105,903 

104,243 

104,916 

104,271 

102,622 

27,122 

35.9 

*241,618 
*249,137 
*248,889 
256,. 546 
256,302 
260,769 
263,249 
267,817 
270,900 
273,532 
277,459 
281,517 
288,169 
294,119 
293,678 
295,477 
298,157 
297,390 
293.686 
296,545 
297,031 

175,312 
189,748 
198,398 
201.867 
203,762 
211,132 
214,104 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

218,943 
225,669 
226,6.54 
235,555 
243,461 

1932 

1933 

249,398 
255  928 

1934 

1935 

1936 

252,226 
254,617 
254,301 

1037 

253.561 

1938 

1939 

1940 

256,858 
2.59,266 
257  680 

Increase,  1920-1940 

82,368 

Per  Cent  of  Increase 

47.0 

Duplicates  not  excluded  as  in  later  years. 


PER  CENT  OF  AID  FROM  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

Of  the  1940  county  school  current  expenses,  41.1  per  cent  came 
from  the  State,  including  11.7  per  cent  from  the  Equalization 
Fund;  1.5  per  cent  came  from  Federal  funds,  leaving  57,4  per 
cent  to  be  provided  from  the  county  levy  and  other  county 
sources.  State  aid  ranged  from  19.7  per  cent  of  the  current  ex- 
penses in  the  wealthiest  county  to  70.4  percent  in  the  financially 
poorest  county.  The  Federal  aid  ranged  from  10  per  cent  in 
Charles  County  which  received  Federal  funds  toward  the  expense 
of  the  public  schools  on  the  Government  reservation  at  Indian 
Head,  and  over  two  per  cent  in  five  counties  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  high  school  pupils  taking  vocational  work  to  less  than 
one  per  cent  in  six  counties.  Support  of  school  current  expenses 
from  county  levy  and  other  county  sources  was  as  low  as  24  per 
cent  in  a  financially  poor  county  and  as  high  as  78.8  per  cent 
in  a  financially  able  county.     (See  Table  176  and  Chart  42.) 

Nineteen  counties  shared  in  the  State  Equalization  Fund.  As 
little  as  six  per  cent  of  the  total  current  expenses  came  from  the 
State  Equalization  Fund  in  a  county  of  average  wealth  which  has 
an   eight   grade   elementary   system   and   a   salary    schedule   in 
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Per  Cent  of  Current  Expense  Disbursements  Received  by  County  Boards  of 

Education  from  State  and  Federal  Funds  for  School  Purposes  for 

Year  Ending  July  31,  1940 


County 


tTotal 
Disburse- 
ments 

for 
Current 
Expenses 


Amount  Received  for  Cur- 
rent Expenses  from 


Per  Cent  of  Current  Expense 
Disbursements  Received  from 


tState 
Aid 


t*Fed- 
eral 
Aid 


tCounty 

Levy  and 

Other 

County 

Sources 


\2  ""O 
"S  X  era 


is  2.S     '^a 


>   u 

a;  5 

S-0  3 
3  C  O 


Total  Counties. 

Charles 

Somerset 

Garrett 

Calv«rt 

St.  Mary's 

Caroline 

Dorchester    .  .  . 

Carroll 

Worcester 

Queen  Anne's   . 

Wicomico 

Howard 

Talbot 

Kent 

Anne  Arundel .  . 
Prince  George's 

Allegany 

Frederick 

Harford 

Washington   .  . . 

Cecil 

Baltimore 

Montgomery.  . . 

Baltimore  City. 

State 


$10,752,978  M, 4 15, 744 


227,399 
222,907 
347,004 
131,263 
158,184 
230,561 
307,030 
468,965 
249,691 
191.591 
349,384 
220 . 673 
214,311 
164,287 
696.196 
941,522 
,013,371 
597,581 
378,631 
805.329 
325,209 
,400,900 
,110,989 


149,641 
156.782 
236.104 

87.023 
102,836 
137,101 
168,613 
255,028 
132,0.52 

92,485 
172,355 
104,928 

93.291 

70,885 
298.774 
394,061 
392,818 
229,363 
130,033 
276.090 
105.077 
412.056 
218,342 


°9, 825, 410        953,033 
$20,578,388  $5,368,777  $222,905  $14,986,706 


"166,215 

122,738 

939 

7 ,  939 

2.398 

4,851 

7,884 

3,776 

4,681 

3 .  094 

4,477 

2,048 

4.029 

2.545 

1,446 

3.401 

12.682 

15,682 

4,844 

10,006 

14.513 

3.511 

11,752 

16,979 

56,630 


16,171,019      29.4 


11.7      41.1 


55,020 

65,186 

102,961 

41,842 

50,497 

85,576 

134,641 

209,256 

114,. 545 

94 , 629 

174,981 

111,716 

118,475 

91,956 

394,021 

534 , 779 

604,871 

363.368 

238 . 592 

514.726 

216,621 

977,092 

875,668 

8,815,687 


32.4 
38 . 5 
25.6 
31.5 
37.5 
32.4 
32.7 
30.1 
34.7 
.32.8 
33.9 
31.1 
33.9 
35.6 
27.6 
28.7 
27.7 
32.2 
34.3 
28.5 
32.3 
29.4 
19.7 

9.7 

20.0 


33.4 
31.9 

42.5 
34.8 
27.5 
27.1 
22.2 
24.3 
18.2 
15.5 
15.4 
16.5 
9.6 
7.6 
15.3 
13.2 
11.1 
6.2 

5^8 


65.8 
70.4 
68.1 
66.3 
65.0 
59.5 
54.9 
54.4 
.52.9 
48.3 
49.3 
47.6 
43.5 
43.2 
42.9 
41.9 
38.8 
38.4 
34.3 
34.3 
32.3 
29.4 
19.7 

9.7 

26.1 


1.5 

10.0 

.4 

2.3 

1.8 

3.1 

3.4 

1.2 

1.0 

1.2 

2.3 

.6 

1.8 

1.2 

.9 

.5 

1.3 

1.5 

.8 

2.6 

1.7 

1.1 

.8 

1.5 

.6 

1.1 


57.4 

24.2 
29.2 
29.6 
31.9 
31.9 
37.1 
43.9 
44.6 
45.9 
49.4 
50.1 
50.6 
55.3 
55.9 
56.6 
56.8 
59.7 
60.8 
63.1 
64.0 
66.6 
69.8 
78.8 

89.7 

72.8 


t   Excludes  estimated  State,   Federal,   and   County   funds   for   public   school   health   services 
expended  by  County  and  City  health  offices. 

*   Includes  Federal  Aid  for  19:!9-40  recdved  after  July  31,   1940. 

±  Includes  $16,950  received  from  the  Federal  Government  toward  salaries  and  expenses  at 
Indian  Head. 

°   Excludes  $829,412   for  teachers   in   Baltimore  City   Retirement   ?vstcm. 
See  TaUcs  XVIII-XX,  pages  349-351. 


excess  of  the  minimum,  while  at  the  opposite  extreme  over  42 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  operating  schools  came  from  the 
State  Equalization  Fund  in  a  financially  poor  county  having  only 
white  teachers,  with  salaries  paid  in  accordance  with  the  State 
minimum  schedule  and  with  an  elementary  course  of  seven  grades.- 
The  Equalization  Fund  is  that  item  in  the  State  aid  program 
which  takes  into  consideration  financial  ability  to  carry  the 
minimum  State  program  with  various  types  of  State  aid  other 
than  the  Equalization  Fund  and  a  51  cent  levy  on  the  county 
assessable  basis  taxable  at  the  full  rate  for  county  purposes.  (See 
Table  176  and  Chart  42.) 
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CHART  42 

PER  CaJT  OF  CDRRIMT  EXPENDITURES  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  JULY  31,  1940 


State,  Excluding  Equalization  Fund 
I     I  Equalization  Fund 
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As  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  a  new  State  minimum  salary 
schedule  for  county  white  teachers,  the  county  levy  required  to 
participate  in  the  minimum  program  was  increased  from  47  to 
51  cents  by  the  1939  legislature  to  take  effect  in  the  fall  of  1939. 
Since  many  counties  were  paying  more  than  the  former  mini- 
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Tax  Dollar 

mum  schedule  and  were  levying  more  than  47  cents,  an  increase 
of  four  cents  was  only  required  in  those  counties  levying  only 
the  required  minimum. 

Toward  the  Baltimore  City  school  current  expenses,  excluding 
State  and  City  aid  to  the  retirement  system  on  account  of 
teachers,  the  State  contributed  9.7  per  cent,  the  local  levy  89.7 
per  cent,  and  the  Federal  Government  .6  of  one  per  cent. 

For  the  State  as  a  whole,  26.1  per  cent  of  the  school  current 
expenses  came  from  State  aid,  1.1  per  cent  from  Federal  funds, 
and  72.8  per  cent  from  the  county  and  City  levy  and  other  local 
sources.     (See  Table  176  and  Chart  42.) 

For  the  year  1937-38  the  report  of  the  Office  of  Education  on 
"Statistics  of  State  School  Systems"  indicates  that  24  per  cent 
of  the  revenue  raised  in  Maryland  from  taxation  and  appropria- 
tions from  general  funds  for  school  current  expenses  including 
the  retirement  system,  debt  service  and  county  and  City  levy  for 
capital  outlay,  came  from  State  funds.  The  average  for  the  48 
states  was  29.8  per  cent.  Maryland  ranked  26th  among  the 
states,  if  the  state  spending  the  largest  percentage  of  state  funds 
is  ranked  first. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  THE   1910   SCHOOL  TAX   DOLLAR 

In  the  counties  as  a  group,  of  every  dollar  devoted  to  expenses 
of  school  children,  including  estimated  expenditures  on  health  of 
school  children  by  county  health  offices,  65.1  cents  were  used  for 
salaries  of  teachers  and  principals,  14.5  cents  for  transportation, 
libraries  and  health,  7.3  cents  for  heating  and  cleaning  buildings, 
3.8  cents  for  books,  materials,  clerical  service  in  schools  and 
other  costs  of  instruction,  3.6  cents  for  repairs  and  replace- 
ments, 2.8  cents  for  administration,  1.8  cents  for  supervision, 
and  1.1  cents  for  fixed  charges  and  tuition  to  adjoining  counties. 
(See  Table  177  and  Chart  43.) 

If  current  expenditures  of  the  county  school  boards,  excluding 
transportation,  are  considered,  the  percentages  run  as  follows: 
for  salaries  of  teachers  and  principals  75.4  cents,  for  cleaning 
and  heating  buildings  8.5  cents,  for  books,  materials,  clerical 
service  in  schools  and  other  costs  of  instruction  4.4  cents,  for 
repairs  and  replacements  4.1  cents,  for  administration  3.2  cents, 
for  supervision  2.1  cents,  for  fixed  charges  and  tuition  to  adjoin- 
ing counties  1.3  cents,  for  libraries,  health,  physical  education, 
adult  education  and  community  activities  one  cent.  The  require- 
ment that  counties  sharing  in  the  Equalization  Fund  spend  at 
least  24  per  cent  of  current  expenses,  excluding  transportation, 
for  purposes  other  than  teachers'  salaries  is  therefore  very  close 
to  average  practice  in  the  23  counties  for  the  year  1940. 
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TABLE  177 
l*er  Cent  Distribution  of  School  Expenditures  for  Year  Ending  July  31,  1940 


Per  Cent  of  Total  Current  Expense  Funds  Used  for 

County 
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Per  Cent  of 
Expenditures 
for  Current 
Expenses  and 
Capital  Out- 
lay Used  for 
Capital 
Outlay 

County  Average,  1939.  . 
1940.. 

2.9 
2.8 

2.4 
2.8 
2.3 
5.3 
3.6 
2.5 
2.9 
3.0 
3.2 
2.3 
3.6 
2.8 
3.9 
4.7 
2.4 
2.3 
4.2 
4.9 
3.6 
4.4 
1.9 
3.6 
3.6 

3.3 

3.0 

1.8 
1.8 

2.0 
1.2 
1.8 
3.2 
1.6 
2.0 
1.3 
1.8 
1.3 
1.8 
1.8 
1.7 
1.7 
2.6 
1.8 
1.4 
2.1 
2.5 
1.7 
2.2 
2.0 
1.9 
1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

66.0 
65.1 

66.5 
63.8 
69.3 
51.5 
60.1 
62.4 
66.1 
55.9 
59.8 
65.5 
59.6 
73.0 
55.7 
60.3 
68.0 
65.9 
60.1 
54.2 
60.6 
62.2 
72.5 
60.7 
59.3 

75.5 

70.0 

3.9 
3.8 

4.6 
3.7 
3.6 
2.1 
3.6 
3.4 
4.8 
3.5 
3.5 
3.5 
2.2 
3.1 
4.3 
2.1 
4.5 
5.0 
2.3 
2.7 
3.9 
3.1 
3.5 
4.5 
3.4 

3.1 

3.5 

7.0 
7.3 

8.9 
7.2 
7.3 
5.2 
5.2 
5.4 
7.5 
7.9 
7.7 
6.4 
4.2 
6.6 
7.5 
5.5 
9.4 
8.7 
6.6 
4.4 
5.8 
6.6 
6.5 
7.9 
7.5 

10.4 

8.8 

3.2 
3.6 

3.3 
4.9 
2.8 
2.9 
3.0 
3.0 
2.4 
5.4 
4.5 
1.4 
4.1 
3.3 
3.9 
3.2 
3.7 
7.3 
1.6 
1.6 
2.7 
1.6 
3.5 
3.1 
2.3 

2.6 

3.1 

14.2 
14.5 

12.0 
15.6 
10.9 
29.2 
21.7 
20.3 
13.7 
21.7 
18.5 
18.1 
22.6 

8.6 
19.9 
21.1 

9.4 

8.2 
20.9 
28.8 
20.6 
18.9 

9.4 
17.9 
21.4 

3.3 

9.2 

1.0 

1.1 

1 

.3  ' 

.8 
2.0 

.6 
1.2 
1.0 
1.3 

,:! 

1.0 
1.9 

.9 
3.1 

.5 

.8 
1.2 
2.2 

.9 
1.1 
1.0 

.7 

.4 

.9 

t.2 

t.7 

21.5 
20.2 

36.4 

34.9 

10.0 

Calvert 

11.4 

9.5 

Carroll 

11.0 

Cecil 

30.0 

15.2 

.7 

37.5 

9.9 

10.0 

23.8 

Kent      

31.0 

Prince  George's 

14.5 
.9 

St.  Mary's       

16.3 

1.3 

Talbot 

.3 

12.5 

1.7 

1.9 

.1 

State      

11.8 

*  Auxiliary  agencies  include  estimated  expenditures  by  health  offices  in  counties  and  Bal- 
timore City  for  services  rendered  to  school  children. 

t   Baltimore   City   expenditures   for  the   Retirement   System    are   excluded. 


In  general  the  percentages  for  teachers'  salaries  were  highest 
in  the  counties  with  a  low  percentage  for  auxiliary  agencies 
and  vice  versa.  In  Prince  George's,  although  the  per  cent  for 
salaries  was  close  to  the  average  and  for  transportation  was  low, 
that  for  maintenance  and  for  books,  materials  and  other  costs  of 
instruction,  was  the  highest  among  the  counties.  A  popula- 
tion concentrated  in  large  centers,  a  large  proportion  of  teachers 
in  one-teacher  schools,  a  policy  of  charging  pupils  for  high 
school  transportation  are  all  factors  tending  to  decrease  the 
percentage  of  public  expenditures  for  transportation  and  in- 
crease those  for  salaries  of  teachers,  while  the  reverse  of  these 
conditions  usually  brings  high  percentages  of  children  trans- 
ported and  increases  the  per  cent  of  the  budget  used  for  trans- 
portation and  reduces  the  per  cent  for  salaries.     (See  Table  177.) 
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CHART  43 

How  the  Tax  Dollar  for  School  Current  Expenses  was  Used  in  1939-40  in  the 

Maryland   Counties 


t  Health     includes    estimated    expenditures     by    health     offices     in     counties     for    services 
rendered  to  school   children. 

*  Fixed  charges  and  payments  to  adjoining  counties. 


The  small  counties  tended  to  have  high  percentages  devoted 
to  administration  and  supervision,  while  the  large  counties 
needed  only  a  small  percentage  of  their  funds  for  these  purposes. 
(See  Table  177.) 

The  accessibility  and  cheapness  of  fuel  and  the  use  of  pupils 
and  teachers  for  janitorial  work  instead  of  employing  outside 
janitorial  help  necessary  in  the  larger  schools  tend  to  affect  the 
per  cent  of  funds  needed  for  operation  of  schools.  (See  Table 
177.) 

The  availability  of  labor  through  the  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration had  a  relation  to  the  expenditures  required  for  mainte- 
nance in  some  of  the  counties  and  in  Baltimore  City.  (See  Table 
177  and  pages  277  to  278.) 
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Fixed  charges  (insurance)  and  payments  to  adjoining  coun- 
ties or  states  for  pupils  attending  their  schools  did  not  require 
over  1.9  per  cent  of  the  current  expense  budget,  except  in  two 
counties  which  had  a  number  of  residents  attending  school  in 
adjoining  counties  or  in  Baltimore  City  and  in  one  county  which 
had  a  large  payment  for  fire  insurance.  (See  Table  177  and 
Tables  XXIII  and  XXIV,  pages  354  and  355.) 

If  the  school  current  expenses  and  capital  outlay  are  combined, 
the  per  cent  of  this  combination  devoted  to  capital  outlay  aver- 
aged 20.2  per  cent  for  the  23  counties,  but  the  range  was  con- 
siderable, viz.,  from  less  than  one  per  cent  to  over  37  per  cent. 
Most  of  the  counties  which  had  a  large  school  capital  outlay 
received  aid  from  the  Federal  Public  Works  Administration. 
(See  Table  177.) 

AVERAGE  COST  PER  DAY  SCHOOL  PUPIL 

It  cost  on  the  average  $64.81  to  provide  for  the  education  and 
health  service  of  a  county  white  and  colored  elementary  and  high 
school  pupil  belonging  in  the  day  schools  in  1940.     The  cost  in 

TABLE  178 

Cost  Per  Day  School  Pupil  Belonging  for  Current  Expenses"  for  Years 
1937,  1938,  1939  and  1940 


Increase 

County 

tl937 

tl938 

tl939 

tl940 

1940 
over  1939 

$56.29 

$61.12 

$61.84 

$64.81 

$2.97 

Montgomery 

72.29 

80.47 

80.10 

79.96 

*.14 

Queen  Anne's 

62.83 

70.39 

72.37 

75.44 

3.07 

Garrett 

61.79 

71.35 

69.67 

74.10 

4.43 

Cecil 

59.93 

67.00 

70.89 

72.88 

1.99 

St.  Mary's 

53.87 

63.34 

64.14 

72.64 

8.50 

Carroll 

60.51 

66.51 

67.48 

70.66 

3.18 

Caroline 

55.40 

61.22 

61.55 

69.38 

7.83 

Kent 

59.06 

65.13 

68.96 

68.30 

*.66 

Talbot 

58.82 

64.70 

67.56 

68.00 

.44 

Howard 

53.24 

59.21 

61.21 

67.87 

6.66 

Allegany 

60.09 

63.13 

62.86 

65.65 

2.79 

Dorchester 

51.65 

58.29 

58.50 

65.12 

6.62 

Charles 

53.83 

58.36 

60.55 

65.08 

4.53 

Worcester 

50.95 

56.35 

60.15 

64.91 

4.76 

Calvert 

52.29 

56.92 

61.07 

62.94 

1.87 

53.65 
54.90 

57.07 
58.30 

56.82 
60.99 

62.72 
61.26 

5.90 

Harford 

.27 

49.89 
54.68 

57.03 
58.46 

57.38 
58.97 

61.22 
•     61.13 

3.84 

Frederick 

2.16 

Wicomico 

50.98 

56.62 

57.18 

60.83 

3.65 

Baltimore 

57.14 

57.98 

58.76 

59.55 

.79 

Prince  George's 

50.07 

54.74 

54.06 

57.39 

3.33 

47.11 

50.26 

52.02 

56.23 

4.21 

t  In  making  this  calculation  salaries  and  expenses  for  home  teachers  of  handicapped 
children,  expenditures  for  tuition  to  adjoining  counties  and  states,  and  for  evening  schools  and 
adult  classes  have  been  excluded,  and  number  belonging  to  the  elementary  schools  at  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges  has  not  been  included. 

°  Includes  estimated  expenditures  by  county  health  offices  for  services  rendered  to  school 
children. 

*  Decrease. 
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1940  included  an  estimate  of  $1.31  for  health  service  given  chil- 
dren through  the  county  health  offices.  This  was  16  cents  more 
than  the  amount  included  for  this  purpose  last  year.  These 
per  pupil  costs,  however,  exclude  expenditures  for  home  teachers 
of  handicapped  children,  payments  to  adjoining  counties  and 
states,  and  cost  of  evening  and  adult  classes.  Also  pupils  in  the 
elementary  schools  at  the  State  teachers  colleges  are  not  con- 
sidered with  the  number  belonging  for  the  counties  in  which 
these  schools  are  located,  since  the  cost  of  their  instruction  is 
provided  for  by  the  State  and  charged  against  the  State  teachers 
colleges.     (See  Table  178.) 

The  increase  of  $2.97  in  average  cost  per  pupil  in  1940 
over  1939  is  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  increase  in 
school  population  occurred  in  the  high  schools,  the  more  expen- 
sive part  of  the  school  system,  in  part  by  increases  in  salaries  of 
white  teachers  resulting  from  the  new  1939  salary  schedule,  and 
of  colored  teachers  due  to  the  requirement  that  schools  be  open 
nine  instead  of  eight  months  and  because  of  increases  in  salary 
granted  in  a  number  of  counties,  and  in  part  by  improvement  in 
transportation  facilities,  and  by  various  other  changes  in  the 
program. 

The  cost  per  day  school  pupil  varied  among  the  counties  from 
$56.23  to  $79.96,  and  all  except  two  counties  showed  an  increase 
from  1939  to  1940.     (See  Table  178.) 

The  proportion  of  high  school  pupils,  of  colored  pupils,  and  of 
pupils  in  small  one-teacher  schools,  the  ratio  of  pupils  to  teachers, 
the  enrichment  of  the  high  school  curriculum,  the  proportion  of 
pupils  transported  to  school,  the  length  of  transportation  route 
and  type  of  vehicle  used,  the  number  and  variety  of  books  and  . 
materials  provided,  and  the  salary  schedule  are  some  of  the  fac- 
tors which  affect  the  total  average  cost  per  pupil,  and  vary  from 
county  to  county.     (See  Table  178.) 

Cost  Per  Pupil  for  General  Control 

In  1940  it  cost  on  the  average  $1.83  per  pupil  for  general  control 
which  covers  administration  or  management  to  make  it  possible 
for  teachers  to  instruct  children  under  good  conditions.  The  cost 
per  pupil  for  general  control  in  1940  was  an  increase  of  three 
cents  over  that  in  1939,  but  was  lower  than  the  corresponding 
amounts  spent  from  1929  to  1931  inclusive.     (See  Table  179.) 

The  counties  varied  in  cost  of  general  control  per  pupil  from 
SI. 17  to  83.59.  In  five  of  the  largest  counties  the  cost  per  pupil 
for  general  control  was  $1.57  or  less,  while  in  five  of  the  smallest 
counties  it  was  over  three  dollars.  All  of  the  administrative 
functions  must  be  performed  whether  a  county  be  large  or  small 
and  this  cost  per  pupil  is  therefore  necessarily  larger  in  the  coun- 
ties with  a  small  school  population.     (See  Table  179.) 
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TABLE  179 
Cost  Per  Pupil  Belonging  for  General  Control 


Increase 

Increase 

1940 

1940 

County 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Over 
1939 

County 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Over 
1939 

County  Average.  . 

$1.76 

$1.80 

$1.83 

$.03 

Somerset 

$2.06 

$2.09 

$2.05 

$*.04 

Montgomery .... 

1.80 

1.69 

1.93 

.24 

St.  Mary's 

3.34 

3.40 

3.59 

.19 

Charles 

1.78 

1.84 

1.93 

.09 

Calvert 

3.08 

3.61 

3.33 

*.28 

Carroll 

1.93 

1.75 

1.79 

.04 

Kent 

3.08 

3.09 

3.19 

.10 

Anne  Arundel . . . 

1.44 

1 .  55 

1.75 

.20 

Queen  Anne's.  .  .  . 

3.39 

3.48 

3.17 

*.31 

Harford 

1.70 

1.60 

1.74 

.14 

Talbot 

3.02 

3.04 

3.02 

*.02 

Allegany 

1.45 

1.43 

1.57 

.14 

Howard 

2.46 

2.74 

2.70 

*.04 

Frederick 

1.31 

1.49 

1.42 

*.07 

Garrett 

2.63 

2.75 

2.68 

*.07 

Baltimore 

1.55 

1..54 

1.38 

*.16 

Caroline 

2.42 

2.68 

2.56 

*.12 

PrinceGeorge's .  . 

1.19 

1.26 

1.33 

.07 

Worcester 

2.16 

2.27 

2.34 

.07 

Washington 

1.08 

1.17 

1.17 

Wicomico 

2.26 

2.19 

2.19 

Dorchester 

2.02 

1.92 

2.11 

.19 

Baltimore  City.  . 

2.70 

2.90 

2.84 

*,06 

Cecil 

1.87 

2.01 

2.08 

.07 

State 

2.15 

2.24 

2.24 

There  were  nine  counties  which  had  decreases  from  1939  to 
1940  ranging  from  two  to  28  cents  in  cost  per  pupil  for  general 
TOntrol.  In  one  of  these  counties  the  decrease  was  due  to  increase 
in  enrollment  while  in  another  there  was  a  considerable  decrease 
in  expenditures  for  legal  services.  In  one  county  there  was  no 
change  in  cost  per  pupil  for  general  control.  (See  Table  XXI, 
page  352.) 

Increases  in  cost  per  pupil  for  general  control  were  as  low  as 
four  cents  and  as  high  as  24  cents.  Some  of  the  causes  of  increases 
in  cost  per  pupil  for  general  control  were  increases  in  salary  for 
the  administrative  and  clerical  staff,  increases  in  traveling  ex- 
penses, increase  in  ofRce  expenses  and  decrease  in  enrollment. 

The  cost  per  pupil  for  general  control  in  Baltimore  City  was 
$2.84,  a  decrease  of  six  cents  under  1939,  due  in  part  to  decreased 
expenditures  offset  in  part  bv  decreased  enrollment.  (See  Table 
179.) 

Comparative  Cost  Per  White  Elementary  and  High  School  Pupil 

Excluding  the  cost  of  general  control,  the  current  cost  of  in- 
structing a  county  white  high  school  pupil  in  1940  was  S91.44, 
while  that  for  a  county  white  elementary  pupil  was  $57.70,  the 
cost  for  the  high  school  pupil  being  1.6  times  that  for  the  white 
elementary  pupil.  This  was  an  increase  over  1939  of  $1.50  for 
each  white  high  school  pupil  and  of  S2.75  for  each  white  elemen- 
tary pupil.     (See  Table  180  and  Chart  44.) 

The  1940  salary  cost  per  county  white  elementary  school  pupil 
was  $38.34,  while  that  per  county  white  high  school  pupil  was 
$66.03.    This  was  an  increase  of  $1.42  per  elementary  and  a  de- 
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PER  Day  Elementary  and  High  School  Pupil 

CHART  44 

1940  Cost   Excluding  General  Control   Per   County    White   I'upil   Belonging 
in  Elementary  Schools,  $57.70  in  High  Schools,  $91.44 


*  Supervision. 

t  Bool<s,  Materials,  and   Other  Costs  of  Instruction. 


crease  of  18  cents  per  high  school  pupil  when  1940  is  compared 
with  1939.  The  excess  salary  cost  per  high  school  pupil  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  high  school  than  of  the 
elementary  school  teachers  have  degrees,  and  because  the  ratio 
of  pupils  to  teachers  in  high  school  is  lower  than  in  elementary 
school,  and  to  inclusion  of  high  school  supervisory  costs  with 
teachers'  salaries  in  the  four  counties  which  employ  supervisors, 
while  in  elementary  schools  supervision  is  reported  as  a  separate 
item.     (See  Chart  44.) 

Auxiliary  agencies,  including  transportation,  libraries,  and 
health  service,  cost  the  public  89.60  for  each  county  white  elemen- 
tary pupil  and  89.79  for  each  white  high  school  pupil.  This  was 
an  increase  over  1939  of  57  cents  for  each  white  elementary  and  of 
52  cents  for  each  white  high  school  pupil.  The  amount  per  white 
elementary  pupil  includes  an  estimate  of  expenditures  on  health 
services  for  school  children  by  the  county  health  offices.  Since 
most  of  the  communicable  diseases  are  prevalent  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  examinations  of  school  children  are  usually 
made  in  Grades  1,  3,  and  7,  none  of  these  estimated  costs  w^ere 
charged  against  the  high  school  pupils.  Since  the  number  of  high 
portation  must  be  provided  and  the  distance  these  high  school 
there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  high  school  pupils  for  whom  trans- 
portation must  be  provided  and  the  distance  these  high  school 
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pupils  must  travel  is  greater  than  for  the  average  elementary 
school  pupil.  This  is  offset  partially  by  the  fact  that  in  three  coun- 
ties each  high  school  pupil  transported  paid  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  the  amount  paid  by  the  pupil  is  not  included 
in  the  cost  shown  in  the  chart.  High  school  pupils  need  to  use 
library  books  to  a  greater  extent  than  elementary  pupils.  (See 
Chart  44.) 

The  1940  cost  of  janitors,  fuel  and  repairs  was  $6.61  per  county 
white  elementary  pupil  as  against  $10.48  per  county  white  high 
school  pupil,  an  increase  of  70  cents  per  elementary,  and  89  cents 
per  white  high  school  pupil  compared  with  1939.     (See  Chart  44.) 

TABLE  180 

Cost  Per  Day  School  Pupil  Belonging  for  Current  Expenses  by  Types  of 
Schools  for  Year  Ending  July  31,  1940 


Cost  Per 

Pupil 

Belonging 

for 

General 

Control 

Cost,  Excluding  General  Control,  Per  Day  School  Pupil  in 

County 

White 

High 

Schools 

White  *Elementary  Schools 

Colored  Schools 

tOne- 
Teacher 
Schools 

tTwo- 
Teacher 
Schools 

JGraded 
Schools 

All 
Elemen- 
tary 
Schools 

High 
Schools 

*Elemen- 

tary 

Schools 

County  Average: 
1939 

$1.80 
1.83 

1.57 
1.75 
1.38 
3.33 
2.56 
1.79 
2.08 
1.93 
2.11 
1.42 
2.68 
1.74 
2.70 
3.19 
1.93 
1.33 
3.17 
3.59 
2.05 
3.02 
1.17 
2.19 
2.34 

2.84 
2.24 

$89.96 
91.44 

77.76 

89.97 

77.97 

129.57 

100.29 

99.31 

96.69 

127.99 

101.67 

80.32 

102.04 

86.62 

95.06 

100.82 

112.41 

85.60 

117.98 

116.81 

91.00 

105.07 

88.46 

90.43 

111.70 

108.44 

139! 50 

95.88 

120.17 

t99.25 

$63.43 
65.22 

57.55 
178.93 

87!77 

79!  09 
60.57 
49.93 
69.03 
67.94 
67.53 
55.35 
55.37 
65.64 
77.65 
65.03 
68.18 
79.47 
61.98 
77.32 
59.19 
57.04 
68.69 

$57.69 
60.84 

50.17 
74.18 
53.71 
69.70 
62.43 
66.18 
64.57 
63.60 
85.61 
55.23 
51.64 
58.06 
49.15 
73.12 
78.55 
61.80 
68.12 
76.63 
61.46 
63.09 
49.52 
66.28 
79.82 

$52.61 
55.44 

58.06 
56.82 
51.36 
73.00 
57.23 
55.46 
56.81 
64.09 
57.58 
51.44 
56.56 
50.54 
60.66 
57.14 
69.26 
48.23 
60.36 
88.89 
54.46 
57.14 
50.49 
53.06 
58.92 

$54.95 
57.70 

58.93 
59.04 
52.64 
76.31 
59.27 
57.94 
59.23 
65.38 
61.82 
.53.48 
61.06 
53. 55 
61.31 
65.04 
71.06 
50.23 
63.96 
83.38 
57.10 
61.64 
52.37 
55.73 
63.35 

73.53 
73.53 

62.83 

$65.68 
°64.32 

111.52 
59.82 
°112.28 
85.46 
69.35 
71.65 
89.11 
68.55 
49.38 
64.64 

.50.08 
65.87 
52.38 
67.82 
77.94 
79.66 
56.59 
52.61 
57.53 
102.75 
52.18 
47.76 

93.37 

144!27 

°80.58 

°108.26 

°t78.75 

$34 . 67 

1940 

37.93 

54.44 

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

39.63 
45.03 
28.95 
41.43 

Carroll 

39 .  59 

Cecil       

55  82 

29.33 

Dorchester 

32.91 
43.97 

Harford 

35.73 

30.67 

Kent 

40.00 

Montgomery 

Prince  George's .  .  . 

Queen  Anne's 

St.  Mary's 

54.76 
34.19 
45.75 
35.81 
27.11 

Talbot 

38.14 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

Baltimore  City .... 

Elementary 

Vocational 

Junior  High .... 
Senior  High 

Total  State 

51.72 
34.16 
30.37 

62.10 
62.10 

50.12 

'  Includes  estimated  expenditures  b.v  county  health  officers  on  services  rendered  to  school 
children. 

:|:  Exclusive  of  cost  of  supervision. 

°  Average  tuition  payment  to  Baltimore  City  for  148  Baltimore  County  pupils  attending 
Baltimore  City  junior  and  senio."  hierh  schools,  ircluded  in  lialtimore  City  and  total  State; 
shown   in  Baltimore  County,  also,  but  not  included  in   county  average. 

t  State  average  includes  only  the  senior  high  schools  in  Baltimore  City. 
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Books,  materials  and  other  costs  of  instruction  required  $1.74 
per  county  white  elementary  school  pupil  and  $5.15  per  county 
white  high  school  pupil  in  1940,  a  decrease  of  four  cents  for  each 
elementary  pupil  and  an  increase  of  28  cents  for  each  high  school 
pupil  when  compared  with  1939.  The  difference  between  the  costs 
in  the  two  types  of  schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  older,  more 
mature  pupils  need  more,  larger,  and  more  expensive  books  than 
the  elementary  school  pupils,  and  clerical  service  when  available 
is  found  in  the  high  schools.    (See  Chart  44.) 

The  comparative  cost  per  pupil  in  white  high,  white  one-teacher, 
two-teacher,  graded,  and  all  white  elementary,  as  well  as  in  col- 
ored high  and  elementary  schools  for  each  county  is  shown  in 
Table  180.  These  costs  are  analyzed  in  detail  for  the  counties 
for  white  elementary  schools  on  pages  56  to  71,  for  white 
high  schools  on  pages  154  to  163,  and  for  colored  schools  on  pages 
215  to  224. 

FEDERAL   AID   TO   VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION 

The  allotment  to  Maryland  for  1939-40  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  vocational  education  under  the  Smith-Hughes  and 
George-Deen  Acts  was  |254,489,  more  by  $442  than  the  amount 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  provisions  of  the  Federal  laws  re- 
quire expenditures  of  the  funds  as  shown  in  Table  181. 


TABLE  181 
Federal  Vocational  Funds  Allotted  to  and  Expended  in  Maryland,  1939-40 


Purpose 

1940 
Allotment 

1940 
Expenditures 

Unexpended 
Balance 

Agriculture 

$66,003.56 

101,503.03 

46,904.63 

25,016.26 

15,061.81 

t$62,274.95 

94,446.70 

46,904.63 

°21,691.65 

9,675.99 

$3,728.61 
7  056  33 

Teacher  Training  and  Supervision 

3  324  61 

Education  for  Distributive  Occupations 

5,385.82 

Total    

$254,489.29 

$234,993.92 

$19,495.37 

t  Includes  $800  toward  salary  of  the  State  supervisor  of  agriculture  excluded  opposite 
teacher   training  and  supervision. 

lid  >    i?800    toward    salary    of    State    supervisor    of    agriculture    included    opposite 
agriculture. 

Portions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  funds  could  be  used  onlj^  for 
salaries  of  teachers  of  agriculture  and  of  part-time  industrial 
education,  and  of  the  George-Deen  funds  for  education  for  dis- 
tributive occupations.  Since  the  programs  for  all  of  these  types 
of  work  were  not  sufficiently  developed  in  Maryland  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  entire  amount  available  from  Federal  funds,  there 
were  unexpended  balances  which  totaled  $19,495.  The  expendi- 
tures from  Federal  funds  totaled  $234,994.  (See  Tables  181 
to  185.) 
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Every  dollar  of  Smith-Hughes  Federal  funds  expended  for 
vocational  education  is  matched  by  a  dollar  of  State,  county  or 
City  funds,  or  both  jointly.  Every  dollar  of  George-Deen  Federal 
funds  expended  for  teacher  training  is  matched  by  a  dollar  of 
State  money,  but  George-Deen  funds  expended  for  purposes  other 
than  teacher-training  are  matched  by  at  least  50  cents  of  State, 
county  or  City  money,  or  both  jointly.  For  some  of  the  programs 
organized  since  1936-37  Federal  funds  to  the  extent  of  100  and 
66  2/3  per  cent  have  been  provided. 

In  the  program  for  training  of  teachers,  and  for  supervision 
and  administration  of  vocational  education,  both  Smith-Hughes 
and  George-Deen  funds  are  available.  Smith-Hughes  funds  can 
be  used  only  for  salaries  of  teachers  of  agriculture,  trade  and 
industrial,  and  home  economics  subjects,  while  George-Deen 
funds  are  available  to  reimburse  both  salaries  and  traveling 
expenses  for  teachers  and  supervisors. 

TABLE  182 
Federal  Vocational  Funds  Expended  by  Subject  and  Type  of  School  in  1939-40 


Type  of  School 


Subject 


Agriculture 


Voc.  Home 
Economics 


Industrial 
Education 


Distributive 
Education 


Total 


County  Day: 

White 

Colored 

County  Evening 

White 

Colored 

Baltimore  City 

Day 

Evening 

Total . 


$47,667.30 
9,792.32 


1,813.. 50 
1,050.00 


1,151.83 


$32,933.74 
6,879.32 


3,494.00 
613.00 


2,984.57 


$25,451.98 
3,025.00 


t20,538.79 
292.50 


34,643.68 
10,794.75 


$2,867.66 


5,887.21 


$106,053.02 
19,696.64 


t28,713.95 
1,955.50 


35,795.51 
19,666.53 


*$61,474.95 


$46,904.63 


t$94,746.70 


!,754.87 


t$211,881.15 


*  Excludes  $800  toward  salaiy  of  State  supervisor  of  agriculture  paid  from  agricultural 
funds. 

t  Includes  $1,800  for  mining  classes  and  $5,354  for  training  of  firemen  expended  by 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  University  of  Maryland,  and  $300  for  supervision  paid  from  fund  for 
teacher   training    and    supervision. 


Of  $149,265  Federal  funds  spent  by  the  County  Boards  of 
Education,  $106,053  were  used  for  day  schools  for  white  high 
school  pupils,  $19,697  for  day  schools  for  colored  high  school 
pupils,  $21,560  for  county  evening  schools  for  white  adults,  and 
$1,955  for  colored  adults.  In  addition  to  the  adult  programs 
financed  by  the  County  Boards  of  Education,  the  University 
of  Maryland  spent  $1,800  for  mining  classes  in  Allegany  and 
Garrett  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  $5,354  for  train- 
ing volunteer  firemen  in  the  counties. 
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Defense  in  Baltimore  City 

For  detailed  figures  by  counties  for  the  Federally  reimbursed 
program  in  white  day  schools  see  Table  108,  page  156,  for 
colored  day  schools,  see  Table  149,  page  219,  and  for  evening 
school  work  see  Table  171,  page  251. 

The  Federally  Aided  Program  in  Baltimore  City 

Of  $55,462  distributed  to  Baltimore  City  in  1939-40  from 
Federal  funds,  $34,644  was  for  salaries  of  teachers  of  trades 
and  industries  in  day  vocational  schools,  $1,152  was  for  a  course 
in  floriculture  taught  colored  boys  at  the  vocational  school, 
$10,795  was  for  part-time  and  evening  industrial  work,  $2,984 
was  for  evening  classes  in  home  economics,  and  $5,887  was  for 
distributive  education.  The  total  amount  of  Federal  aid  to 
Baltimore  City  was  $767  more  than  for  the  year  preceding.  (See 
Table  183.) 

TABLE  183 

Federal  Aid  for  Vocational  Education  in  Baltimore  City  Schools,  for  School 
Year  Ending  July  31,  1940 


Total 
Federal 
Funds 

Enrollment 

Amount  of 
Federal  Aid 

Type  of  School 

Boys 

Girls 

per  Pupil 
Enrolled 

$34,643.68 

1,151.83 

10,794.7.5 

5,887.21 

2,984.57 

1,504 

11 

781 

206 

580 

"'gi 

190 
1,024 

.S16.62 

Agriculture,  Colored  Vocational 

Part-time  and  Evening  Industrial .  .  . 

104.60 
12.38 
14.86 

Evening  Home  Economics 

2.91 

Total      

$55,462.04 

2,502 

1,885 

$12.65 

Special   Training   Courses   for   the   Aircraft    Industry 

As  a  result  of  a  demand  for  trained  aircraft  riveters  and  air- 
craft sheet  metal  workers  far  beyond  the  supply  of  vocational 
school  graduates,  a  special  intensive  course  of  training  was 
organized  at  the  Boys  Vocational  School  in  the  summer  of  1939. 
This  program  was  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  employers 
in  the  airplane  industry  who  supplied  at  least  half  of  the  equip- 
ment and  small  tools.  The  balance  of  the  equipment  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Education,  as  well  as  the  shop  and 
classroom  accommodations.  The  two  teachers  were  highly 
skilled  and  experienced  workers  with  instructional  ability  who 
were  secured  from  the  industry.  Many  of  those  accepted  for 
the  classes  were  high  school  graduates  who  had  not  been  trained 
for  a  definite  vocation  and  had  been  unable  to  find  work.  Such 
people  welcomed  an  opportunity  to  take  training  which  would 
mean  employment. 
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Two  classes  of  22  students  each  began  training  on  July  5, 
1939.  The  school  week  was  on  a  40  hour  basis.  The  more  apt 
students  with  determination  and  industry  were  ready  for  work 
in  four  or  six  weeks.  During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  of 
167  students  admitted  to  the  course,  164  were  trained  and  placed 
in  the  aircraft  industry  at  good  wages.  These  young  workers 
were  so  successful  on  the  job  that  the  demand  for  such  em- 
ployees resulted  in  a  continuance  of  the  program  during  the 
regular  school  year.  By  July,  1940,  more  than  500  young  men 
had  been  trained  and  placed. 

Cooperative  Training  Courses   in   Baltimore  City 

During  1939-40  the  Federal  funds  made  available  through  the 
George-Deen  Act  made  possible  an  extensive  program  of  train- 
ing which  reached  2,738  employees  in  many  fields.  Fifty  of 
these  employees  were  women.     (See  Table  184.) 

TABLE  184 
Cooperative  Employee  Training  Program,  Baltimore  City,  1939-40 

No.  of  Hrs.per 

Siibjeci                                                       Cooperating  Group                                         Classes  Class 

Blueprint  reading Aircraft  industry 36  75 

Industrial  arithmetic Meat  packers 1  50 

Industrial  accounting Meat  packers 1  50 

Druggists  and  drug  store  clerks Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association 2  18 

Foremanship  conferences American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.  and  I.  Du- 

Pont  de  Nemours  Corp 2  45 

Supervisors  conferences DuPont  de  Nemours  Corp 1  18 

Waitress  training Restaurant  Association  of  Maryland 1  24 

Grocers  conferences Independent  Retail  Grocers  and  Meat 

Grocery  clerks  training Dealers  Association 1  24 

Special  aircraft  training  courses Glenn  L.  Martin  Company 10  240 

lee  delivery  and  refrigerator  salesmen  .  .Ice  Publicity  Association 5  8 

Estimating  for  printers Graphic  Arts  Association 1  32 

Plumbing  apprentice  classes Local  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers  and 

Steam  Fitters _. 1  144* 

Electrical  apprentice  classes International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  2  144t 

*  The  plan  provides  related  instruction  for  144  hours  each  year  for  five  years. 
t  The  plan  provides  related  instruction  for  144  hours  each  year  for  four  years. 

Bluep7^int  Reading — In  coopera'tion  with  the  aircraft  industry, 
the  26  weeks'  course  in  blueprint  reading  and  allied  problems 
which  had  proved  so  popular  in  1938-39  was  repeated  in  1939-40. 
It  was  also  open  to  seniors  in  the  technical  curricula  of  the 
Baltimore  City  high  schools.  Since  a  certificate  of  satisfactory 
completion  is  practically  a  guarantee  of  a  job,  the  course  was 
a  very  popular  extra-work  activity  for  361  high  school  seniors. 
Through  these  Saturday  mornings  with  instructors  from  the 
aircraft  plants  these  high  school  students  were  able  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  industry  impossible  to  secure  from  formal  school 
work.  At  the  end  of  the  course  661  certificates  were  awarded. 
Of  the  1,502  who  enrolled  in  the  course,  many  were  compelled 
to  drop  out  on  account  of  overtime  work  at  the  factory  or  because 
they  had  secured  employment  which  conflicted  with  the  Satur- 
day meeting  of  the  class. 
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Pilots  in  Baltimore  City 

A  special  course  in  power  machine  operation  at  the  Girls 
Vocational  School  was  held  from  April  17  to  August  31,  1940 
for  the  purpose  of  training  women  for  industry.  Of  82  women 
enrolled,  42  successfully  completed  the  requirements  of  the 
course,  and  33  secured  employment  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  the  class  closed,  there  was  a  dull  season  in  the 
needle  trades  industry. 

Apprentice  Training — Since  the  fall  of  1937,  the  Baltimore 
City  Division  of  Vocational  Education  has  cooperated  with 
Local  Union  B-28,  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  and  with  the  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers  and 
Steamfitters  in  setting  up  training  in  related  subjects  for  their 
apprentices.  The  plan  of  training  embodies  a  program  of  related 
instruction  of  four  hours  each  week  for  36  weeks  or  approxi- 
mately 144  hours  a  year.  For  the  electrical  apprentices  the  course 
takes  four  years  and  some  of  the  subjects  studied  are  trade  mathe- 
matics, trade  blueprint  reading,  electrical  code  and  trade  science. 
For  the  plumbing  apprentices  the  course  takes  five  years  and 
includes  instruction  in  trade  mathematics,  science,  drawing, 
blueprint  reading,  material,  fixtures,  and  appliances  with  prac- 
tical shop  training  in  lead  work.  In  1939-40  there  were  58 
electrical  apprentices  enrolled  in  two  classes  and  26  plumbing 
apprentices. 

Training  Courses  for  Airplane  Pilots 

On  February  1,  1940  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  ap- 
proved the  request  of  the  Junior  Association  of  Commerce  that 
the  Department  of  Education  conduct  ground  school  classes  at 
night  for  non-college  students  in  the  civilian  pilot  training 
program  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  The  subjects  of 
study  which  constitute  the  necessary  preliminary  educational 
training  of  airplane  pilots  included  the  history  of  aviation,  civil 
air  regulations,  meteorology,  air  navigation,  parachutes,  air- 
craft, the  theory  of  flight,  engines,  instruments,  and  radio,  the 
course  aggregating  72  hours  of  instruction.  The  cost  of  instruc- 
tion was  to  be  financed  through  a  student  fee  of  $10  and  a  con- 
tribution of  the  Federal  government  of  $200  toward  the  expenses. 
Students  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24  were  accepted  as  com- 
petitors for  later  flight  training  at  government  expense;  those 
who  were  under  or  over  this  age  span  were  accepted  as  candi- 
dates for  certificates  which  would  authorize  a  year  of  flight 
training  at  their  own  expense.  Of  the  157  students  enrolled,  11 
of  whom  were  women,  82  passed  the  course.  After  competitive 
and  physical  examinations,  35  of  those  who  passed  were  given 
flight  training  at  the  Curtis  Wright  Airport. 
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National  Defense  Training  Program 

On  June  6,  1S40  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  announced 
that  it  would  cooperate  with  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
by  expanding  its  vocational  offerings  as  necessary  to  meet  the 
emergency  created  by  a  shortage  of  skilled  workers  in  industries 
essential  to  the  national  defense.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
year  a  retraining  program  was  organized  consisting  of  two  types 
of  offerings:  (1)  pre-employment  refresher  courses  for  workers 
who  are  unemployed  or  are  not  engaged  in  defense  industries  at 
present,  but  who  have  mechanical  ability  and  are  preparing  for 
employment  in  those  occupations;  and  (2)  trade  extension 
courses  for  those  who  already  are  employed  in  industry  and 
seek  to  improve  their  skill  and  rating  by  attending  evening  cla^^ses. 

Federal  funds  to  finance  the  National  Defense  Training  Pro- 
gram are  subject  to  the  final  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Scbools,  Maryland  was  the  first  State  to  submit  a  plan  for  the 
approval  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  so 
that  the  program  was  set  in  motion  in  Baltimore  on  July  8,  1940. 
Approximately  3,000  men  and  women  in  Baltimore  registered 
for  training  in  acetylene  welding,  airplane  metalwork,  airplane 
riveting,  auto  mechanics,  blacksmithing,  cabinetmaking,  pattern- 
making  in  wood,  electrical  work,  foundry  work,  radio  service, 
sheet  metal  work,  and  the  machine  shop  occupations — including 
chipping,  filing,  and  benchwork,  drill  press,  lathe,  milling  ma- 
chine, and  shaper  operations.     (See  Table  172,  page  253.) 

State  Administration  and   Supervision   of  Vocational   Education 

The  administration  and  supervision  of  vocational  education  and 
guidance  was  financed  by  State  funds  to  a  total  of  $12,498  and  by 
Federal  funds  aggregating  $10,447.  Guidance  became  a  part  of 
the  State  program  with  the  appointment  of  a  State  Supervisor 
early  in  1938  and  since  1938-39  his  salary  and  expenses  have 
been  financed  jointly  from  State  and  Federal  funds.  It  was  due 
to  the  initiative  of  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
that  approval  of  Federal  aid  for  State  supervision  of  a  guidance 
program  was  obtained.  The  director  of  vocational  education  also 
acts  as  supervisor  of  trade  and  industrial  education  and  with 
the  State  Supervisor  of  home  economics  gives  full  time  to  the 
work.  The  State  supervisor  of  agriculture  devoted  one-third  of 
his  time  to  the  supervision  of  agricultural  work  in  the  counties, 
one-half  of  his  time  to  teacher  training  in  agriculture  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and  one-sixth  of  his  time  to  adminis- 
tration at  the  University.  The  University  of  Maryland  matched 
the  Federal  appropriation  for  teacher  training  in  agriculture, 
trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics.     (See  Table  185.) 
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Supervision  of  Vocational  Education;  W.  P.  A.  Projects  in  Balto.  City 

TABLE  185 

Expenditures  for  Administration,  Supervision  and  Teacher  Training  in 
Vocational  Education,  Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 


Administration 
AND  Supervision 

1 
Teachek-Trainino 

Total 

Purpose 

State 
Funds 

Federal 
Funds 

University 
of  Md. 
Funds 

Federal 
Funds 

State  and 

University 

Funds 

Federal 
Funds 

$tl.789.12 

*5,028.09 

2.845.84 

°2,835.09 

t$  1,302. 51 

*3.480.55 

2,828.64 

°2,835.09 

$3,252.80 
6,204.40 
3,208.78 

$3,2.52.80 
6.204.40 
3,208.78 

$5,041.92 

11,232.49 

6,0.54.62 

°2,835.09 

.$4,555.31 

Trades  and  Industries. . . 
Home  Economics 

*9, 684.95 
6.037.42 
=2,835.09 

Total 

t*$12,498.14 

t*$10,446.79 

$12,665.98 

$12,665.98 

?25,164.12 

$23,112.77 

*  Excludes  $300  for  supervision  in  Baltimore  County  charged  to  teacher  training  in  federal 
report,  but  shown  as  county  expenditure  for  trade  and  industry  in  this  report. 

t  Includes  .^800  for  agricultural  supervisor  charged  to  the  agriculture  fund  in  the  federal  report. 

=  In  federal  report  of  the  total  of  $2,835.09,  $921.12  is  charged  to  distributive  education,  .'!'638.06 
to  agriculture,  $637.99  to  trades  and  industries,  and  $637.92  to  home  economics. 

W.  p.  A.  BENEFITS  BALTIMORE  CITY  SCHOOLS 

The  Work  Projects  Administration  and  the  National  Youth 
Administration  appropriated  funds  to  the  Baltimore  City  De- 
partment of  Education  for  the  continuation  of  nursery  schools 
and  for  improving  the  physical  condition  of  the  school  plant  and 
its  administration.  The  various  grants  are  shown  in  detail  in 
Table  186.  In  connection  with  these  projects  the  Department  of 
Education  contributed  $49,197.82  in  supervision  and  $32,583.74 
for  material.  The  supervisory  expense  represents  the  time  de- 
voted to  the  supervision  of  the  projects  by  the  regular  administra- 
tive and  technical  personnel  and  labor  cost  of  the  regular  repair 
shop  workmen  who  were  assigned  as  foremen  or  subforemen. 
(See  Table  186.) 

TABLE  186 

Government  Funds   Made  Available  to  the   Baltimore  City   Department   of 
Education   Througrh  the   Work   Projects   Admini.«tration 


Amount 
Allotted 
Reconditioning,  rehabilitation,  and  improvemenr  of  buildings,  grounds, 

and  equipment S154 .  204 .  00 

.Activities  for  the  betterment  of  school  administration 17,573.00 

Nursery  school  program 42 .  487 .  00 

National  youth  administration — Clerical  assistance  consisting  of  typ- 
ing, stenograDhv.  collating,  and  stanling  of  mimeograohed  or  multi- 
lithed  material 7.780.00 

Total 5222,044.00 


Amount 
Expended 

$138,299.73 

8,8.52.97 

40.863.20 


1,856.25 
5189.872.15 


During  1939-40  nine  nursery  schools  financed  by  the  Work 
Projects  Administration,  and  under  the  technical  sponsorship  of 
the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  had  an  average  attendance 
of  93  white  children  and  142  colored  children,  and  gave  emploj'-- 
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ment  to  16  white  teachers,  seven  white  unskilled  workers  (cooks 
and  janitors) ,  16  colored  teachers,  nine  colored  unskilled  workers 
(cooks  and  janitors),  a  supervisor,  and  a  stenographer.  For  the 
support  of  the  nursery  schools,  $40,863  from  Federal  funds  were 
supplied  through  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 


Personnel 

Cost   in   Nine   Nursery- 
Schools  for 

Salaries 

Food 

Supervisor    ,. 

$2,350.00 

25,559.60 

9,266.40 

937.20 

Teachers    

Stenographer       

Total    

$38,113.20 

$2,750.00 

Grand  Total  

$40,863.20 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  MARYLAND  COUNTY  PUPILS 

TABLE  187 

Maryland  County  Expenditures  for  Transporting  Pupils  to  School  1910-1940 


Yeab 

Public 
Expenditures  for 
Transportation 

Number  of 
Counties 

Number  of 

Pupils 
Transported 

fCost  to 
Public  per 

Pupil 
Transported 

1910 

$5,210 

17,270 

64,734 

84,870 

90,011 

132,591 

188,516 

242,041 
312,495 
373,168 
436,583 
512,385 

603,148 
744,400 
834,679 
858,274 
863,549 

892,422 

952,598 

1,019,872 

1,121,498 

1,202,784 

1,285,520 

4 

10 

18 
18 
18 
20 
21 

22 
22 
23 
23 
23 

23 
23 
23 
23 

23 

23 
23 
23 
23 
23 

23 

41344 
6,499 

8,618 

10,567 

*13,385 

*15,907 

*18,928 

*22,814 
*29,006 
*35,019 
*40,308 
*42,241 

*44 , 576 
*49,051 
*52,248 
*56,268 
*61,753 

*66,036 

1915 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

$30.59 

1924 

29.01 

1925 

28.09 

1926 

29.57 

1927 

t27.92 

1928 

t27.49 

1929 

1930 

t27.12 
t26.51 

1931 

t25.71 

1932 

t23.88 

1933 

t21.33 

1934 

t20.47 

1935 

t20 . 04 

1936 

tl9.48 

1937 

tl9.55 

1938 

1939 

tl9.96 
tl9.50 

1940 

tl9.50 

*  Includes  number  of  pupils  transported  to  Bowie  Normal  School  or  Teachers  College  at 
State  expense. 

t  Pupils  transported  at  State  expense  to  Bowie  Normal  School  or  Teachers  College  ex- 
cluded in  obtaining  cost  per  pupil  transported. 
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In  1939-40  the  Maryland  counties  transported  66,036  pupils 
to  school  at  an  expenditure  to  the  public  of  $1,285,520.  This  was 
an  increase  of  4,283  in  the  number  transported  and  $82,736  in 
cost  over  corresponding  figures  for  1939.  The  gradual  growth 
of  the  program  of  transporting  pupils  to  school  at  public  expense 
since  1910,  when  four  counties  spent  $5,210,  to  the  program  in 
1940  is  shown  in  Table  186.  The  number  of  pupils  transported 
at  public  expense  first  reported  as  4,344  in  1923  grew  to  over 
15  times  this  number  in  1940.    The  average  cost  to  the  public  per 

CHART  45 

Number  of  Maryland  County  Pupils  Transported  to  School  at  Public  Expense 
and  Expenditures  Therefor,  1923  to  1940 
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CHART  46 
Cost  per  Maryland  County  Pupil  Transported  at  Public  Expense,  1923-1940. 
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pupil  transported  decreased  from  $30.59  in  1923  to  $19.50  in  1939 
and  1940.  Except  for  slight  increases  in  1926,  1937  and  1938 
and  no  change  in  1940,  there  has  been  a  decrease  each  year  in 
the  cost  per  pupil  transported  at  public  expense,  and  this  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  later  years  partly  by  the  use  of  larger  busses 
more  carefully  routed,  but  at  the  same  time  the  type  of  bus  used 
with  respect  to  safety,  arrangement,  weight,  etc.,  has  been  much 
improved  in  most  of  the  counties,  (See  Table  187  and  Charts 
45  and  46.) 

The  transportation  program  has  grown  considerably  for  both 
white  and  colored  county  pupils.  In  1923,  there  were  4,328  white 
county  pupils  in  20  counties  transported  to  school  at  an  expense 
to  the  public  of  §129,738,  while  for  the  year  1940,  the  number  of 
white  pupils  transported  was  57,755,  in  the  23  counties,  and  the 
public  expense  was  |1, 134, 161.  Only  five  counties  furnished 
transportation  to  133  county  colored  pupils  in  1923  at  a  cost  of 
|2,853.  By  1929,  nine  counties  were  transporting  270  colored 
pupils  at  a  cost  of  over  $5,900.  During  the  school  year  1939-40 
every  county  having  colored  pupils  provided  transportation  for 
some  of  them,  the  total  number  transported  being  8,281  and  the 
total  cost  to  the  public  for  their  transportation  being  $151,359. 
(See  Table  188.) 
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TABLE  188 
County  Pupils  Transported  to  Public  School  at  Public  Expense  1923  1940 


Pupils  Transported  to  School  at  Public  E 

xpense 

Public 

Number  Transported 

Per  Cent  Transported 

Expenditures  for 

Year 

Transportation  of 

Elementary 

High 

Elementary 

High 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

Pupils 

Pupils 

1923 

3,485 

133 

843 

0 

3 

1 

6 

0 

$129,738 

$2,853 

1924 

4,682 

133 

1,701 

0 

5 

1 

11 

0 

185,263 

3.253 

1925 

6,269 

144 

2.197 

1 

6 

1 

13 

0 

238,094 

3,947 

1926 

7,613 

105 

2,835 

14 

8 

0 

15 

2 

308,596 

3,899 

1927 

9,778 

tl40 

3,424 

15 

10 

1 

17 

1 

368,089 

5,079 

1928 

11,774 

t201 

3,870 

20 

11 

1 

18 

2 

431,065 

5,517 

1929 

14,028 

t247 

4 ,  632 

*23 

14 

1 

20 

2 

506,478 

*5,907 

1930 

16,670 

t310 

5,660 

*174 

16 

1 

23 

9 

594,473 

*8,675 

1931 

20,593 

t493 

7,746 

*215 

20 

2 

29 

10 

726,747 

*17,653 

1932 

24,787 

t724 

9,019 

*477 

23 

3 

32 

19 

807,373 

*27,305 

1933 

28,741 

t847 

10,157 

502 

27 

3 

34 

19 

828,067 

30,207 

1934 

29,969 

t 1,051 

10,581 

740 

28 

4 

35 

27 

826.817 

36,732 

1935 

31,147 

tl,096 

11,517 

1.035 

29 

4 

37 

35 

8.50,481 

41,938 

1936 

32,676 

ti.389 

13,191 

°1,795 

31 

6 

41 

51 

890,325 

"62,272 

1937 

34,076 

tl.807 

13,970 

°2,395 

32 

8 

42 

59 

944 , 922 

°74,951 

1938 

35,980 

t2,749 

14,556 

°2,983 

34 

12 

43 

68 

1,013,3.56  °108,142 

1939 

38,201 

t4,147 

16,147 

°3,258 

36 

18 

45 

70 

1.066,880  °135, 904 

1940 

40,633 

t4,834 

17,122 

"3,447 

38 

21 

45 

71 

1,134,161  °151,359 

Increase: 
1923-40.  .  . 

37,148 

4,701 

16,279 

3,447 

35 

20 

39 

71 

$1,004,423  $148,506 

t  Includes  county  pupils  transported  to  elementary  school  at  Bowie  State  Teachers  College 
at  expense  of  Fltate. 

*   Includes  Rosenwald  aid  toward  transportation  of  pupils. 

°  Includes  Baltimore  County  pupils  toward  whose  transportation  costs  to  Baltimore  City 
high  schools  Baltimore  County  contributed.  In  1940  there  were  146  pupils  and  the  cost  to  the 
county  was  $1,981.65. 

Since  consolidation  of  elementary  schools  has  not  progressed 
as  rapidly  for  colored  as  for  white  pupils,  the  per  cent  of  all 
county  colored  elementary  pupils  transported  in  1939-40  was  21 
as  against  38  per  cent  for  white  elementary  pupils.  However, 
the  per  cent  of  county  high  school  pupils  transported  wholly  or 
in  part  at  public  expense  was  71  for  colored  pupils,  as  against 
45  for  white  pupils.  In  no  county  are  there  more  than  three  high 
schools  for  colored  pupils;  therefore,  except  in  Calvert  and  St. 
Mary's  Counties,  which  have  the  same  number  of  high  schools 
for  white  and  for  colored  pupils,  a  larger  proportion  of  colored 
than  of  white  high  school  pupils  have  to  be  transported  and 
travel  longer  distances. 

In  1939-40  Baltimore  City  transported  to  school  at  public 
expense  505  children,  of  whom  330  were  physically  handicapped. 
These  children  were  transported  in  14  busses  at  a  cost  of  $30,776, 
which  averaged  $60.94  per  pupil  transported.  There  were  431 
\yhite  and  74  colored  pupils  transported  to  elementary,  voca- 
tional, junior,  and  senior  high  schools. 
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Of  the  66,036  county  pupils  transported  at  public  expense  in 
1940,  there  were  45,467  carried  to  elementary  and  20,569  to  high 
schools.  This  was  an  increase  of  3,119  elementary  and  1,164 
high  school  pupils  over  the  number  transported  in  1939.  (See 
Table  189.) 

Every  county  except  two,  Caroline  and  Calvert,  transported 
more  pupils  at  public  expense  in  1940  than  in  1939,  and  every 
county,  except  Baltimore  and  Charles,  spent  more  for  transport- 
ing pupils  to  school  in  1940  than  in  1939,  due  to  increase  in  num- 
ber of  pupils  carried  and  improvement  in  bus  equipment.  (See 
Table  189.) 

TABLE   189 
Maryland  County  Pupils  Transported  to  School  in  1940  at  Public  Expense 


Pupils  Transported 

Public  Expense  for  Transportation 

County 

Total 

To  Ele- 
mentary 
School 

To 
High 
School 

Total 

To  Ele- 
mentary 
School 

To 
High 
School 

Total  Counties 

t°66,036 

°9,019 
*4 , 527 
t5,173 
4,329 
4,430 
5,247 
2,166 
t3,788 
3,249 
2,314 
1,854 
2,029 
1,849 
2,194 
1,435 
1,832 
2,097 
1,953 
1,390 
1,419 
1,149 
1,297 
1,296 

145,467 

6,272 

3,221 

t3,258 

3,095 

3,2,94 

4,127 

1,339 

t2,318 

2,405 

1,513 

1,165 

1,424 

1,104 

1,535 

799 

1,249 

1,447 

1,186 

940 

923 

801 

827 

1,225 

"20,569 

°2,747 

*1,306 

1,915 

1,234 

1,136 

1,120 

827 

1,470 

844 

801 

689 

605 

745 

659 

636 

583 

650 

767 

450 

496 

348 

470 

71 

t$1.285,520 

tl21,352 
99,987 
90,694 
86,618 
85,477 
J75,344 
69,947 
59,237 
57,275 
49,417 
47,443 
45,566 
43,087 
41,796 
40,623 
39,136 
38,898 
37,244 
34,341 
34,153 
33,885 
27,935 
J26,065 

$879,803 

91,308 
69,483 
57,432 
59,782 
60,926 
68,417 
42,679 
33,574 
41,872 
32,949 
30,382 
31,511 
22,588 
29,138 
20,647 
24,222 
27,498 
23,567 
23,381 
23,342 
21,356 
17,768 
25,981 

t$405,717 
°t30,044 

30,504 

Anne  Arundel 

Carroll 

33,262 
^6,836 
24,551 

Montgomery 

Garrett          

16,927 
27 , 268 

Prince  George's 

Washington 

25,663 
15,403 
16,468 

17,061 

14,055 

20,499 

12,658 

19,976 

Somerset 

14,914 

11,400 

Cecil 

13,677 

Queen  Anne's 

Talbot 

10,960 
10,811 

Calvert 

12,529 

Kent 

10,167 

Harford 

};84 

t  Includes  117  pupils,  31  from  Anne  Arundel  and  86  from  Prince  George's  transported  to 
the  elementary  school  at  Bowie  State  Teachers  College. 

°  Includes  146  pupils  toward  whose  transportation  costs  to  Baltimore  City  high  schools  Bal- 
timore County  contrilouted  $1,981.55. 

t  Supplemented  by  payments  of  high  school  pupils  in  Baltimore,  Montgomery,  and  Harford 
Counties. 

*  Includes  35  Washington  County  pupils  attending  Frederick  County  high  school. 


Cost  to  Public  Per  County  Pupil  Transported 

The  range  among  the  counties  in  cost  per  pupil  transported 
was  from  under  $14  to  over  $32.  All,  except  nine  counties,  had  a 
higher  cost  per  pupil  transported  in  1940  than  in  1939. 


Transportation  of  County  Pupils 
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TABLE  190 

Cost  Per  Maryland  County  Pupil  Transported  to  School  at  Public  Expense, 
for  Year  Ending  July  31,  1940 


Average  Cost  to  Public  Per  County  Pupil  Transported  to 

County 

All 
County 
Schools 

White 

Colored 

Elementary 
Schools 

High 
Schools 

Elementary 
Schools 

High 
Schools 

County  Average . . 
Garrett 

$19.50 

32.29 
29.49 
28.31 
25.59 
24.71 
24.07 
23.30 
22.46 

°22.09 
21 .  .54 

§21.36 
21.36 

*20.11 
20.01 
19.30 
19.07 
19.05 
18.55 
17.64 
17.63 

tl5.97 

*14.36 
*+13.46 

$19.67 

31.87 
31.24 
33.81 
26.92 
23.84 
27.80 
21.83 
23 .  92 
21.63 
22.04 
21.28 
23.15 
21.37 
19.29 
18.42 
19.30 
20.22 
20.12 
17.61 
16.81 
14.97 
16.99 
14.54 

$19.57 

32.97 
43.33 
37.60 
26.94 
23.28 
24.95 
29.04 
26.05 

°23.27 
23.14 

§29.53 
22.68 
*1.19 
21.73 
21.02 
17.25 
20.25 
17.28 
15.41 
17.84 
14.60 
*5.13 

*10.79 

$17.09 

is!  4.3 
12.29 
23.10 
34.97 
18.74 
12.47 
16.91 
20.86 
19.77 
13.22 
16.73 
18.54 
19.96 
56.10 
25.87 
15.42 
10.65 
30.49 
85.75 
tl8.99 
14.40 
14.88 

$20.49 

Calvert 

26.56 

St.  Mary's 

Dorchester 

Queen  Anne's.  .  .  . 
Talbot    .  . 

20.18 
18.74 
28.83 
12  82 

Charles 

25  04 

Worcester 

Frederick 

Kent 

15.78 
24.21 
18  45 

Somerset 

Wicomico 

18.18 
10.49 

Carroll 

22.00 

Allegany 

Cecil 

56.63 
22.64 

15  42 

21   54 

Anne  Arundel .... 

Washington 

Prince  George's .  . 

Montgomery 

Baltimore 

31.09 

133.77 

24,57 

*9.42 

*tl3.26 

*  Supplemented  by  payments  of  parents  of  high  school  pupils  in  Harford,  Montgomery 
and  Baltimore. 

°  Includes  average  cost  of  $27.86  for  35  Washington  County  pupils  attending  Frederick 
County  high  school  at  a  cost  of  $975  to  Wa.<hinP'ton  county. 

t  Cost  to  Prince  George's  County,  for  transporting  86  pupils  to  Bowie  S'atc-  Teachers 
College  Demonstration   School,    is  excluded   in   computing  average   cost  per  pupil   transported. 

t  Includes  average  cost  of  $13.57  per  Baltimore  County  pupil  transported  to  high  schools 
in  Baltimore  City. 

§  Includes  average  cost  of  $91.78  for  19  Smith  Island  pupils  attending  Crisfield  High  School. 
Somerset  County  spends  $1,743.89,  in  lieu  of  transportation,  for  the  room  and  board  of  these 
19  pupils. 

The  average  cost  per  county  white  elementary  pupil  trans- 
ported was  $19.67  with  a  range  in  cost  for  the  23  counties  from 
$14.54  to  $33.81.  The  average  cost  per  colored  elementary  pupil 
transported  was  $17.09,  with  a  variation  in  cost  in  22  counties 
from  $10.65  to  $85.75  in  a  county  which  transports  small  num- 
bers of  pupils  from  several  directions  for  long  distances.  (See 
Table  190.) 

In  the  20  counties  which  pay  the  entire  cost  of  high  school 
transportation,  the  range  in  cost  per  white  high  school  pupil 
transported  was  from  $14.60  to  $43.33,  and  per  colored  high 
school  pupil  transported  from  $10.49  to  $133.77,  the  latter 
county  having  transported  only  three  high  school  pupils. 
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Three  counties  which  required  each  high  school  pupil  to  con- 
tribute annually  at  least  $15  and  $19  toward  the  expense  of  his 
transportation,  expended  from  county  funds  $1.19  (Harford), 
$5.13  (Montgomery)  and  $10.79  (Baltimjore)  per  white  high 
school  pupil  transported,  while  Montgomery  spent  $9.42  and 
Baltimore  County  $13.26  per  colored  pupil  transported  to  high 
school. 

Road  conditions,  the  distance  pupils  have  to  be  carried,  the 
size  and  type  of  vehicle  used,  the  contract  price  for  busses,  are 
some  factors  which  would  have  to  be  considered  in  making  com- 
parisons of  cost  per  pupil  transported  among  the  individual 
counties.     (See  Table  190.) 

Per  Cent  of  County  Pupils  Transported 


TABLE  191 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Maryland  County  Pupi's  Transported  to  School  a( 
Public  Expense,  Year  Ending  July  31,  1940 


White 

Colored 

County 

Elementary 

High 

Elementary 

High 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Total  and  Average: 
1938 

35,980 
38,201 
40,633 

2,955 

1,139 

1,277 

503 

853 

595 

624 

1,060 

942 

1,339 

3,180 

2,994 

667 

956 

1,083 

1,189 

908 

5,861 

3,465 

3,287 

2,384 

2,215 

1,157 

33.9 
35.9 
38.4 

65.5 
61.9 
62.7 
64.2 
62.6 
75.0 
51.6 
58.3 
67.7 
37.2 
54.5 
45.3 
42.1 
52.2 
38.0 
36.6 
36.3 
35.6 
36.9 
28.1 
22.6 
22.0 
29.6 

14,556 
16,147 
17,122 

1,153 
517 
611 
410 
363 
196 
319 
439 
461 
827 

1,676 

1,185 
367 
380 
684 
527 
506 

2,580 
844 

1,117 
841 

1,048 
71 

42.9 

44.7 
45.2 

63.7 
62.1 
86.2 
98.8 
70.9 
93.8 
63.8 
56.1 
74.4 
68.9 
69.6 
47.9 
53.9 
48.5 
52.1 
40.5 
50.8 
45.8 
28.8 
27.2 
31.3 
30.3 
4.6 

2,746 

4,147 

*t4 , 834 

140 
396 
170 
296 
87 
206 
203 
364 
162 

*78 

227 

256 

293 

103 

324 

257 

411 

662 

7 

21 

tl03 

68 

11.4 
17.7 
20.9 

45.3 
66.1 
30.5 
33.6 
14.9 
19.4 
31.4 
31.6 
11.9 

'2!8 

30.1 

32.6 

22.0 

29.5 

26.3 

22.1 

22.9 

39.0 

3.3 

9.0 

3.6 

8.8 

2,983 
3,258 

t3,447 

81 
142 

39 
226 

87 
152 
151 
166 
284 

239 
121 
129 
203 

83 

274 

183 

1167 

276 

19 

3 

422 

67.2 

1939 

69.8 

1940 

70.5 

Carroll 

73.6 

Caroline 

Howard 

St.  Mary's 

Oueen  Anne's 

81.6 
60.9 
95.8 
77.0 

Calvert 

98.7 

Kent 

Worcester 

Charles 

Garrett 

Anne  Arundel 

Frederick 

Talbot 

82.5 
59.3 
86.9 

53.6 
56.8 
63.5 

Somerset 

78.4 

Cecil 

81.4 

Wicomico 

Dorchester 

69.0 
61.0 

Baltimore        .  .    . 

67.1 

Montgomery 

90.5 
19.6 

Washington 

Prince  George's 

Harford 

5.3 
91.1 

*  Includes  31  pupils  trarsporled  to  ekmentary  school  at  Bowie  State  Teachers  College 
at  State  expense. 

V  Includes  86  pupils  transported  to  elementary  school  at  Bowie  State  Teachers  Collegre 
at  Sfa*e  expense. 

$  Includes  14G  pupils  transported  to  Baltimore  City  junior  and  junior-senior  high  schools 
at   expense  of   Baltimore   County. 


Per  Cent  of  Pupils  Transported;  Schools  to  Which 
Transported 
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As  few  as  22  per  cent  of  the  white  elementary  pupils  were 
transported  at  public  expense  in  one  county  and  as  many  as  75 
per  cent  in  another  county,  while  the  extremes  were  three  and 
66  per  cent  of  the  colored  elementary  pupils  transported  at 
public  expense.  The  extremes  for  white  high  school  pupils  were 
under  five  per  cent  in  Harford  which  bears  very  little  of  the 
cost  of  transporting  high  school  pupils  and  99  per  cent  in  St. 
Mary's,  a  sparsely  populated  county  in  which  practically  all 
pupils  are  transported  to  the  two  consolidated  high  schools.  Har- 
ford spent  no  public  funds  for  transporting  colored  high  school 
pupils  whereas  as  many  as  99  per  cent  of  the  colored  high  school 
pupils  in  Calvert  were  transported  at  public  expense.  Of  the 
21  counties  which  paid  for  transporting  colored  high  school 
pupils  15  had  one  high  school,  three  had  two,  and  three  had  three 
high  schools,  and  one  of  the  last  group  also  paid  in  part  for  the 
transportation  of  its  residents  to  the  upper  years  of  Baltimore 
City  high  schools.     (See  Table  191.) 


TABLE  192 

Number  of  County  Schools  to  Which  Transportation  Was  Provided  at  Public 
Expense,  Year  Ending  July  31,  1940 


White 

White  Schools 

Schools  With  Elementary 

Grades  Only 

Total 

County 

Having 

Both  High 

Having 
High 

Colored 
Schools 

Number 

of 

One- 

Two- 

and  Ele- 

School 

Different 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Graded 

mentary 

Pupils 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Grades 

Only 

Total  Counties 

45 

67 

175 

113 

33 

141 

574 

3 

17 

*11 

1 

32 

Anne  Arundel 

3 

18 

2 

4 

4 

31 

Baltimore 

4 

20 

*10 

1 

14 

49 

Calvert 

1 

4 

1 

4 

10 

Caroline 

2 

2 

5 

5 

14 

Carroll 

1 

3 

6 

8 

1 

5 

24 

Cecil 

3 

3 

4 

*4 

4 

4 

22 

Charles 

1 

1 

5 

4 

11 

Dorchester 

7 

1 

7 

5 

1 

13 

34 

Frederick 

6 

16 

5 

2 

7 

36 

Garrett 

19 

5 

4 

5 

1 

34 

Harford 

1 

3 

*8 

0 

17 

Howard 

i 

6 

4 
1 

3 
3 

i 

1 

3 
8 

11 

Kent 

20 

Montgomery 

1 

3 

14 

*9 

2 

14 

43 

Prince  George's.  .  .  . 

1 

14 

6 

4 

0 

30 

Queen  Anne's 

3 

2 

5 

2 

3 

7 

22 

5 
3 

8 
2 

2 

1 
4 
3 

2 
3 

2 
2 
1 

10 
6 
9 

26 

16 

Talbot    

21 

Washington 

5 

17 

7 

1 

2 

32 

1 

2 

4 

7 
3 

5 
5 

1 

6 

5 

22 

17 

*  Allegany 

*  Baltimore. . .  . 

*  Cecil 

*  Harford 

*  Montgomery. 


To  Elementary  Only 

1 
1 


To  High  School  Only 
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Number  of  Schools  to  Which  Transportation  Was  Provided 

Transportation  was  provided  to  433  schools  for  white  pupils 
in  1940,  one  fewer  than  in  1939.  The  number  of  schools  to  which 
colored  pupils  were  transported  in  1940  was  141,  an  increase 
of  21  over  the  number  in  1939.  The  closing  of  one-teacher  schools 
and  the  opening  of  three  new  high  schools  for  colored  pupils  in 
Baltimore  County  explain  the  increase.  Of  the  white  schools 
to  which  pupils  were  transported  at  public  expense  in  1940,  45 
were  one-teacher,  67  were  two-teacher,  and  175  were  graded 
elementary  schools,  113  were  schools  having  both  elementary 
and  high  school  pupils,  and  33  were  for  high  school  pupils  only. 
(See  Table  192.) 

Number  and  Type  of  Vehicles  for  Transportation 

In  the  fall  of  1939  the  counties  used  963  motor  busses  for 
transportation  of  pupils,  of  which  99  were  owned  by  the  coun- 
ties and  864  were  owned  by  contractors.  In  addition  there  were 
101  private  cars  used  to  transport  small  numbers  of  pupils  or 
to  bring  children  from  side  roads  to  the  main  roads  to  meet  the 
busses.  There  were  also  in  use  two  horse-drawn  vehicles.  Of 
the  99  county  owned  busses,  Montgomery  had  65,  Baltimore  22, 
Garrett  and  Calvert  three  each,  Harford  and  Frederick  two 
each,  and  Carroll  and  Charles  one  each.  Baltimore  City  con- 
tracted for  14  busses  to  transport  330  physically  handicapped 
and  175  normal  children  to  school. 

The  total  distance  reported  in  October,  1939,  as  covered  one 
way  by  the  963  motor  busses  used  in  the  counties  was  13,372 
miles,  an  average  of  13.9  miles  per  motor  vehicle.  These  963 
busses  had  1,427  routes  so  that  the  mileage  one  way  per  route 
was  9.4  miles.  The  101  private  cars  ran  552  miles  one  way,  an 
average  distance  of  5.7  miles,  while  the  two  horse-drawn  vehicles 
averaged  4.5  miles.  In  addition  to  transportation  in  these 
vehicles  the  public  paid  for  transporting  786  county  pupils  on 
trains,  electric  cars,  and  public  busses. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  carried  per  bus  was  66  and  per 
route,  45.  The  average  cost  to  the  public  per  bus  was  $1,291 
per  year  and  $6.92  per  day,  and  the  cost  per  day  per  mile  was  25 
cents.  The  average  cost  to  the  public  per  private  car  was  $383 
per  year  and  $2.03  per  day,  and  the  cost  per  day  per  mile  was 
18  cents. 


Schools  to  Which  Children  are  Transported;  Vehicles 
Used;  School  Capital  Outlay 

CAPITAL  OUTLAY  FOR  SCHOOLS 
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School  capital  outlay  in  the  counties  for  1939-40  totaled  $2,764,- 
793.  This  included  $1,086,558  received  from  the  Federal  Public 
Works  Administration  by  11  counties  shown  in  the  note  to  Table 
193.  In  almost  every  case,  the  largest  capital  outlay  for  schools 
was  made  in  the  counties  which  received  P.  W.  A.  funds. 

The  largest  capital  outlay,  $1,418,412,  was  made  for  white 
county  high  schools,  while  $1,220,232  was  used  for  white  ele- 
mentary schools.  For  county  colored  schools  the  capital  outlay 
was  $126,149.     (See  Table  193.) 


TABLE  193 
t  Capital  Outlay,  Year  Ending  July  31,  1940 


White  Elementary 

White 

High 

Schools 

Colored 
Schools 

County 

One- 
Teacher 
Schools 

Two- 
Teacher 
Schools 

Graded 
Schools 

All 

Elementary 

Schools 

Grand 
Total 

Total  Counties 

$1,629 
"26 

lieog 

$39,237 

"275 
300 

"'7 

",30 
16 

"28 

12,351 

44 

25 ; 920 
205 

'  'ei 

$1,179,366 

103,528 

307,926 

112,530 

135 

13,245 

2,010 

63,382 

23,808 

2,000 

3,051 

22,129 

21,631 

8,454 

10 

348,536 

100,163 

218 

"'i90 

39,477 

2,992 

3,951 

3,837 
3,837 

$1,183,203 

$1,220,232 

103,528 

308,201 

112,830 

135 

13,2.52 

2,010 

63,432 

23 , 824 

2,000 

3,079 

36,089 

21,675 

8,454 

10 

348,536 

126,083 

423 

'"igo 

39,477 
3,0.53 
3,951 

3,837 
3,837 

$1,224,069 

$1,418,412 

485,241 
32,688 
10,813 
1,426 
^     11,742 
56,735 
78,563 
17,284 

342^868 

2,883 

20,635 

61,035 

159^482 

21,338 

1,299 

30,264 

2,877 

77i9ii 

2,541 

847 

6,764 

'2,661 

746 

3,357 

$1,425,176 

$126,149 

38 ; 068 
34 ,  .579 
15,989 

"'i21 

1,127 

200 

19,352 

"178 
753 

'"667 

12,032 

78 

1,546 

250 

492 

'"617 
100 

959 
659 
127 
121 
52 

$127,108 

tab 
$2,764,793 

ta588,769 

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore 

Calvert          

t378,957 

tl58,222 

17,550 

24,994 

Carroll 

58,745 

Cecil 

tl42,116 

Charles 

42,235 

Dorchester 

2,200 
1365.239 

Garrett    

t38,972 

42,488 

t70,242 

Kent 

10 

Montgomery 

Prince  George's .  .  . 

Queen  Anne's 

St.  Mary's 

t508.685 

tbl59,4.53 

1,800 

t31.810 

3,127 

Talbot    

682 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

Baltimore  City 

Elementary 

Vocational 

Junior  High.  .  .  . 
Senior  High 

Total  State 

tll7,388 
6,211 
4,898 

ell, 560 

4,496 

2,788 

867 

3,409 

tabc 

$2,776,353 

a  Includes  $5,000  spent  for  the  administration  building. 
b    Includes    $2,298   spent   for   the   administration    building. 
c   Includes    $1,472    spent    for    the   administration    building. 
t  Includes  $1,086,558.48  from   PWA  distributed  as  follows; 

Howard 


Allegany    $453,406.; 


Anne  Arundel 
Baltimore 

Cecil    

Frederick  . 
Garrett  


157,500.00 
36.3fi5.89 
77,543.37 

108,000.00 
8,272.48 


Montgomery  

Prince    George's 

St.  Mary's  

Washington    


$57,016.41 
36,000.00 
80,227.68 
14,026.60 
58,199.25 
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SCHOOL  BONDS  OUTSTANDING 

In  August,  1940,  19  counties  reported  school  bonds  outstanding 
totaling  118,918,690,  a  decrease  of  |451,727  under  the  amount 
outstanding  the  preceding  year.  In  only  four  counties  was  there 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  school  bonds  outstanding.  Bonds 
authorized  by  the  1939  legislature  have  not  been  issued  totaling 
$55,000  by  Calvert  and  totaling  $350,000  by  Allegany,  since  for  the 
latter  county  an  appropriation  of  Federal  funds  from  the  Public 
Works  Administration  is  required.     (See  Table  194.) 

The  assessable  basis  taxable  at  the  full  rate  back  of  each  dollar 
of  school  indebtedness  outstanding  was  $61  in  the  counties  and 
Baltimore  City,  an  increase  of  $7  for  the  counties  and  $5  for  Bal- 
timore City  over  the  year  preceding.  The  assessable  basis  back 
of  each  dollar  of  school  indebtedness  ranged  between  $31  and 
in  five  counties.     (See  Table  194.) 


TABLE  194 
School  Bonds  Outstanding  in  Maryland  as  of  July  31,  1940 


County 

School  Bonds 
Outstanding 
July  31,  1940 

1940  Assessable 

Basis  Taxable 

at  Full  Rate 

for  County 

Purposes 

Assessable  Basis 
Back  of  Each 

Dollar  of  School 
Indebtedness 

Per  Cent  that 

Indebtedness 

for  School  Bonds 

Is  of  Total 

County  Basis 

$18,918,690 

2,735,000 
al, 247, 421 

3,049,667 
c72,000 
139,000 

$1,157,563,562 

96,869,703 
58,811,768 

239,439,968 
6,380,671 
15,664,643 
41,442,312 
41,519,035 
11,709,501 
24,433,377 
69,651,514 
19,975,003 
57,607,520 
19,385,282 
17,505,280 

143,745,957 
96,034,830 
18,069,482 
9,399,444 
11,763,828 
23,437,097 
80,389,301 
33,601,535 
20,726,511 

1,237,335,879 

2,394,899,441 

$61 

35 
47 
79 
89 
113 

'il5 
97 
46 
56 

'206 
53 

"si 

54 
2,259 

170 

116 

70 

44 

102 

61 

61 

1.6 

Allegany 

2.8 
2.1 

Baltimore 

Calvert    

1.3 
1.1 

Caroline 

Carroll   

.9 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Garrett 

360,000 

121,000 

536,000 

1,239,000 

.9 
1.0 
2.2 
1.8 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent         

279,300 
365,840 

.5 
1.9 

Montgomery 

Prince  George's 

4,606,850 

bl, 773, 112 

8,000 

3.2 
1.8 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

Baltimore  City 

Entire  State      

69,000 

202,000 

1,150,500 

762,000 

203,000 

d20,330,712 

39,249,402 

.6 
.9 

1.4 
2.3 
1.0 

1.6 

1.6 

a    Takes    into   consideration   sinking   fund   balance   of    $97,579. 
b  Takes   into  consideration   sinking   fund  balance  of  $196,388. 
c  Excludes  $55,000  authorized  but  not  yet  issued. 
d   Excludes  $10,000,000  authorized  but  not  yet  issued. 
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The  per  cent  that  indebtedness  for  school  bonds  was  of  total 
county  basis  assessable  at  the  full  rate  for  county  purposes  was 
over  1.6  per  cent  for  the  counties  and  Baltimore  City.  These 
percentages  ranged  between  2.1  and  3.2  per  cent  in  the  five  coun- 
ties with  the  highest  rates  of  indebtedness  to  assessable  basis. 
(See  Table  194.) 

In  Baltimore  City  the  total  amount  of  school  bonds  outstanding, 
$20,330,712,  was  81,413,921  less  than  the  amount  outstanding 
the  year  before.  The  810,000,000  school  loan  authorized  by  the 
legislature  of  1931,  was  approved  by  the  people  of  Baltimore  City 
in  the  election  held  in  May,  1939.  The  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners prepared  a  tentative  program  of  33  school  projects  to  be 
completed  under  the  loan.  A  committee  of  citizens  was  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  in  October,  1939,  to  make  a  study  of  population 
trends  and  to  determine  the  effect  upon  the  school  building  pro- 
gram. The  committee  confined  itself  to  a  study  of  ten  of  the  33 
projects  and  its  findings  confirmed  in  all  respects  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 

A  total  of  $477,000  of  school  bonds  were  issued  in  six  counties 
in  1939-40.  The  facts  regarding  authorization,  amount,  date  of 
issue,  year  of  first  and  final  payment  and  rate  of  interest  are 
included  in  Table  195. 


TABLE  195 
School  Bonds  Authorized  and  Issued  in  1939-40 


County 

Author 
Year 

ization 
Chapter 

Amount 
Authorized 
and  Issued 
for  Schools 

Date 
of  Issue 

First 

and  Final 

Payment  of 

Principal 

Rate 
of  Interest 
Per  Cent 

Allegany 

tl936 
1939 

11937 
1939 
1939 
1939 

30 
637 

16 
148 
479 
648 

$85,000 
27,000 
50,000 
80,000 

175,000 
60,000 

1939 
1939 
1940 
1940 
1940 
1939 

1965-1973 
1940-1966 
1943-1950 
1951-1957 
1944-1958 
1940-1951 

2^ 

♦Charles 

4 

Dorchester 

*Harford 

♦Montgomery 

♦Prince  George's 

2H 
2 

2.4 
2 

t  Special  session. 

*  Shown  in  1939  report. 

For  1940  the  average  county  school  debt  per  pupil  belonging 
was  $112.51  and  for  the  individual  counties  the  range  was  from 
over  $327  and  nearly  $175  in  the  two  counties  with  the  largest 
indebtedness  for  schools,  to  nothing  in  four  counties.  Baltimore 
City's  school  debt  per  pupil  belonging  was  nearly  $180  making 
the  average  for  the  State  close  to  $140.     (See  Table  196.) 
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TABLE  196 
School  Debt  and  Interest  Payments  per  Pupil  Belonging,  1940 


County 

School 
Debt  per 

Pupil 
Belonging 

Interest 
Payments 
per  Pupil 
Belonging 

County 

School 
Debt  per 

Pupil 
Belonging 

Interest 
Payments 
per  Pupil 
Belonging 

Average  County 

$112.51 

174.59 
110.65 
129.94 
33.16 
111.16 

79!  54 

33.52 

111.00 

125.21 

44^76 
111.33 

$4.35 

7.13 
5.23 
6.05 
1.69 
1.60 

i!54 
1.52 
2.81 
4.11 
.14 
1.13 
4.07 

Kent            

327'.  56 

107.60 

3.08 

le'.si 

62.89 

86.42 

128.20 

51.08 

179.63 

139.52 

.01 

12.75 

Allegany 

Prince  George's 

2.66 

.33 

Baltimore 

St.  Mary's       .  .    . 

.17 

Calvert 

.61 

Talbot    

2.66 

Carroll 

3.71 

Cecil 

4.65 

Charles 

2.59 

7.87 

Garrett 

Total  State 

5.77 

Howard 

The  amount  of  interest  on  bonded  indebtedness  and  short  term 
loans  averaged  $4.35  per  Maryland  county  pupil  belonging  in  1940. 
The  maximum  interest  payments  were  $12.75  and  $7.13  in  two 
counties  paying  the  largest  amounts  for  interest,  while  in  five 
counties  they  averaged  less  than  20  cents  per  pupil.  In  Baltimore 
City  the  interest  payment  per  pupil  belonging  was  $7.87,  making 
the  State  average  $5.77.     (See  Table  196.) 

*  The  Office  of  Education  report  for  1938  shows  the  bonded 
indebtedness  and  interest  payments  per  pupil  in  average  atten- 
dance for  the  48  states.  According  to  this  report  only  seven  states 
had  a  higher  indebtedness  per  pupil  than  Maryland  and  only 
eight  states  made  a  higher  interest  payment  for  school  indebted- 
ness per  pupil  than  Maryland. 

VALUE    OF    SCHOOL    PROPERTY 

In  the  Maryland  counties  the  value  of  school  property  in  use, 
including  equipment  reported  separately  for  the  first  time  in 
1937,  totaled  in  1940,  $36,556,000,  and  in  Baltimore  City  the 
value  of  sites  and  buildings  only  aggregated  $49,768,000.  The 
county  valuation  was  an  increase  of  $3,754,000  and  the  City 
valuation  was  larger  by  $92,000  than  corresponding  figures  shown 
for  1939.     (See  Table  197.) 

The  value  of  school  property  per  pupil  enrolled  was  $307  in 
Maryland,  $218  in  the  counties,  and  $440  in  Baltimore  City. 
These  were  increases  of  $29  for  the  State,  $30  for  the  counties, 
and  $32  for  Baltimore  City  over  corresponding  values  per  pupil 
in  1939.  The  increase  in  the  counties  was  due  chiefly  to  new 
capital  outlay  which  was  aided  by  funds  from  the  Federal  Public 
Works  Administration,  but  in  the  City  it  was  due  largely  to 
decrease  in  enrollment.     (See  Table  197.) 

*  See  Statistics  of  State  School  Systems,  1938,  pages  44  and  51. 
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Value  of  School  Property 

Value  Per  Pupil  Enrolled 

Year 

Maryland 

Counties 

Baltimore 
Cityt 

Maryland 

Counties 

Baltimore 
Cityt 

1922 

$20,4.53.646 

22,236,638 

28, 264,. 507 

33.622.503 

38.865,024 

48,6.54,045 

51,765,517 

52,801,013 

55,741,316 

61,141,759 

64,116,448 

66,030,676 

72,241,647 

74,116,872 

74,429,453 

*78,573,662 

*81,.336.202 

*82.477.467 

♦86,323,806 

$10. 014. 658 

11.796.630 

12.813.396 

14,946,810 

16,704,564 

17,889.796 

18,994.670 

19,920,102 

21,483,720 

23,830,725 

24,608,923 

25,350,740 

25,501,303 

26,847.518 

26.778.790 

♦29.656.237 

♦31.702.972 

♦32,801,326 

♦36,555,696 

$10,439,008 
10,440,008 
15,451,111 
18,675,693 
22,160,460 
30,764,249 
32,770.847 
32,880.911 
34.257,596 
37.311.034 
39.. 507,. 525 
40.679.936 
46,740,344 
47,269,354 
47.6.50.663 
48.917,425 
49,6  53,230 
49,676,141 
49,768,110 

$82 

87 

110 

129 

148 

182 

191 

193 

201 

217 

222 

225 

246 

251 

250 

*264 

♦277 

*278 

♦307 

$68 

77 

85 

97 

108 

114 

120 

124 

1.32 

144 

146 

147 

149 

156 

155 

♦171 

♦184 

♦188 

♦218 

$103 

1923 

100 

1924 

147 

1925 

164 

1926 

205 

1927 

277 

1928 

291 

1929 

290 

1930 

297 

1931 

321 

1932 

331 

1933 

1934 

335 
384 

1935 

384 

1936 

380 

1937 

395 

1938 

410 

1939 

408 

1940 

440 

*  Includes  value  of  equipment  in   Maryland  counties. 

t  Excludes  value  of  equipment,  and  also  of  administration  buildings,  warehouses,  and 
storage  buildings. 

Comparable  figures  for  the  United  States  have  recently  been 
published  for  the  year  1938  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion." When  the  average  value  of  school  property  per  pupil  en- 
rolled in  Maryland  in  1938  was  S277,  the  average  for  the  United 
States  was  $274,  and  in  21  of  the  states  it  was  higher  than  it  was 
in  Maryland.  In  1938,  15  states  had  a  higher  average  value  of 
school  property  per  pupil  enrolled  than  the  1940  value  for  Mary- 
land, $307. 

In  the  counties  the  school  property  used  by  white  pupils  was 
valued  in  1940  at  $34,538,000,  an  increase  of  $3,648,000  over  1939. 
All  but  four  counties  showed  an  increase  for  1940  over  1939  in 
value  of  school  property  used  by  white  pupils.  The  largest  in- 
creases appeared  in  Montgomery,  Allegany,  Frederick,  Anne 
Arundel,  Dorchester,  Cecil,  Howard,  Washington,  and  Baltimore 
Counties.  The  valuation  of  $42,303,000  for  property  used  by 
Baltimore  City  white  pupils  in  1940  was  a  decrease  of  $111,000 
under  1939.     (See  Table  198.) 

The  value  of  school  property  per  county  white  pupil  belonging 
averaged  $245,  an  increase  of  $24  over  1939.  In  individual  coun- 
ties the  value  of  school  property  per  white  pupil  belonging  varied 
between  $106  and  $446.  The  valuation  per  white  pupil  belonging 
was  under  8150  in  four  counties  and  over  $250  in  six  counties, 
so  that  in  13  counties  the  valuation  per  white  pupil  belonging 
fell  within  the  limits  of  $152  and  $239.  (See  Table  198  and 
Chart  47.) 

°  See  Statistics  of  State  School  Systems,   1938,  page  108. 
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TABLE   198 
Value  of  School  Property,  Including  Equipment,  Per  Pupil  Belonging,  1940 


County 


Schools  for  White  Pupils 


Schools  for  Colored  Pupils 


Value 


Average 
Number 
Belonging 


Value 
Per 
Pupil 


Value 


Average 
Number 
Belonging 


Value 
Per 
Pupil 


Total  Counties/ 1939 

11940 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Prince  George's 

Queen  Anne's 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

Baltimore  City 

State 


530,889,741 
34,538,177 


4,863 

1,907 

4,609 

133 

604 

1,130 

1,102 

323 

963 

1,967 

499 

1,042 

683 

179 

5,393 

2,811 

418 

164 

390 

532 

2,687 

1,617 

513 


,762 
,800 
,200 
,750 
,050 
,514 
,345 
,250 
,150 
,615 
,955 
,300 
,250 
,544 
,700 
,400 
,300 
,.500 
,000 
,152 
,295 
,195 
,150 


t42,303,156 
t76,841,333 


139,833 
140,802 

15,364 
8,128 

21,448 
990 
2,613 
6,235 
4,092 
1,973 
3,421 
8,952 
4,706 
5,336 
2,696 
1,689 

12,100 

13,382 
1,874 
1,167 
2,561 
2,225 

13,028 
4,356 
2,566 

82,756 

223 , 558 


$221 
245 

317 
235 
215 
135 
231 
181 
269 
164 
282 
220 
106 
195 
253 
106 
446 
212 
223 
141 
152 
239 
206 
371 
200 

511 

344 


$1,911,585 
2,017,519 

85,218 

153,715 

161,900 

46,400 

64,250 

21,800 

41,570 

116,360 

95,950 

115,910 


73,400 

23,450 

21,161 

144,000 

287,800 

49,200 

30,560 

72,700 

55,073 

48,200 

223,052 

85,850 

t7, 464, 954 

t9, 482, 473 


27,183 
27,194 

301 

3,146 

1,874 

1,181 

764 

418 

434 

1,637 

1,408 

943 

'"904 

590 

812 

1,964 

3,196 

723 

1,087 

1,544 

987 

285 

1,588 

1,408 

30,425 

57,619 


$70 
74 

283 
49 
86 
39 
84 
52 
96 
71 
68 

123 

'  8i 
40 
26 
73 
90 
68 
28 
47 
56 
169 
140 
61 

245 

165 


t  Excludes  $1,198,336  for  Baltimore  City  administration  buildings,  warehouses,  and 
stofage    buildings,    and    also    excludes    value   of    equipment. 

The  lovv^est  property  valuation  per  white  pupil  was  found  in 
two  counties  which  have  not  had  bond  issues  for  school  buildings. 
One  of  these  two  counties  has  the  largest  proportion  of  white 
pupils  in  small  buildings  of  frame  construction,  which,  of  course, 
are  less  expensive  than  fireproof  or  semi-fireproof  construction 
of  brick,  stone  or  concrete  necessary  because  of  fire  hazard  in  the 
large  school  buildings.  The  small  one-room  buildings  have  no 
auditoriums,  special  rooms,  corridors,  or  central  heating  plants, 
many  of  which  facilities  are  found  in  larger  school  buildings. 

The  highest  property  valuation  per  pupil  was  found  in  the 
wealthiest  county  with  the  smallest  classes  in  graded  schools, 
in  which  the  population  has  been  increasing  rapidly,  necessitat- 
ing much  new  construction  of  large  fireproof  buildings. 

In  only  two  counties  did  the  value  of  school  property  per  white 
pupil  belonging  decrease,  accounted  for  in  one  county  by  a  larger 
proportionate  increase  in  number  of  pupils  belonging  than  in 
value  of  school  property,  and  explained  in  the  other  county  by 
decrease  in  value  of  school  property.  (See  Table  198  and  Chart 
47.) 
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VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY  IM  DSE  PER  WHITE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PUPIL  BELONGING 


County   1938  1939 
Co.  Av,  $  218  $  221 


1940 


412 
340 
281 
201 

205 
170 
245 


Mont. 

Wicomico 

Allegany 

Dorch. 

Cecil 

Howard 

Talbot 

A.  Arundel  185 

Caroline   177 

Q.Anne' 6   153 

Frederick  166 

Baltimore  214 

Pr.  Geo.   202 

Wash.     186 

Worcester  177 

Harford    183 

Carroll    183 

Charles    151 

Somerset   145 

St  .Mary' 6  118 

Calvert    147 

Kent 

Garrett 


107 
86 


Balto.. 
City  * 


State 


495 

324 


501 
327 


fBM 


*  Excludes  value  of  eiiuipment. 

The  increase  of  $10  in  value  of  school  property  per  white  pupil 
belonging  in  Baltimore  City  resulted  in  part  from  the  decrease 
in  number  of  pupils  belonging  and  in  part  from  the  increase  in 
property  value. 

The  value  of  school  property  used  by  county  colored  pupils  be- 
longing in  1940  as  checked  by  the  State  Supervisor  of  Colored 
Schools  totaled  $2,018,000,  an  increase  of  $106,000  over  1939. 
Nine  counties  showed  an  increase  in  the  value  of  school  prop- 
erty used  by  colored  pupils.  The  average  value  of  school  property 
per  county  colored  pupil  belonging  rose  to  $74  because  of  the 
increased  value  of  school  property.    In  ten  counties  the  value  of 
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school  property  per  colored  pupil  belonging  was  higher  in  1940 
than  in  1939.  In  six  of  the  10  counties  showing  an  increase,  there 
was  a  decrease  in  enrollment  accompanying  an  increase  in  value 
of  school  property.     (See  Table  198  and  Chart  38,  page  225.) 

COUNTY  PUPILS  ATTENDING   SCHOOL   OUTSIDE   COUNTY  OF 

RESIDENCE 

The  number  of  Maryland  county  pupils  attending  school  out- 
side the  county  of  their  residence  decreased  by  123  to  1,234  in 
1940.  Baltimore  County  had  184  pupils  in  schools  outside  its 
limits,  of  whom  136  colored  children  attended  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  in  Baltimore  City.  The  opening  of  three  new  high 
schools  for  colored  pupils  in  Baltimore  County  made  it  possible 
to  decrease  the  number  who  had  to  secure  their  high  school 
education  in  Baltimore  City.     (See  Table  199.) 

TABLE  199 

Number   of  Pupils  Attending   Schools   Outside  Their   Own   County   During 

School  Year  1939-40 
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County  Levies 

According  to  by-law  11,  a  county  sharing  in  the  Equalization 
Fund  makes  no  tuition  charge  for  a  pupil  who  attends  school 
in  its  county  whose  residence  is  in  another  Maryland  county. 
However,  a  capital  outlay  charge  of  $20  per  white  high,  $15 
per  white  elementary,  $10  per  colored  high,  and  $7.50  per  colored 
elementary  pupil  is  made.  In  addition  to  the  amount  for  capital 
outlay,  counties  not  receiving  the  Equalization  Fund  make  a 
charge  for  tuition  which  is  60  per  cent  of  the  average  current 
expense  cost,  excluding  general  control  and  fixed  charges,  for  the 
preceding  year  in  the  various  types  of  schools.  These  amounts 
charged  in  1939-40  based  on  1938-39  expenditures  were  $53.98 
for  each  white  high,  $32.97  for  each  white  elementary,  $39.41 
for  each  colored  high,  and  $20.80  for  each  colored  elementary 
pupil.  For  amounts  received  and  paid  for  pupils  attending 
school  in  adjoining  counties,  see  Table  XIX,  page  350,  and  Table 
XXIV,  page  355. 

COUNTY  LEVIES  FOR  1940-41 
The  Total  Levj'  for  All  County  Purposes  Including  Schools 

County  levies  for  all  services  rendered  by  the  counties  in 
1940-41  in  17  counties  and  for  the  calendar  year  1941  in  six 
counties  totaled  $17,466,026,  an  increase  of  more  than  $1,153,861 
over  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  preceding  year.  All  coun- 
ties, except  eight,  levied  more  in  1941  than  in  1940.  (See  Table 
200.) 

The  County  Levy  for  Schools 

The  county  levy  for  school  current  expenses  which  totaled 
$6,534,493  was  an  increase  of  $439,647  over  1940.  There  were 
increases  in  the  levy  for  school  current  expenses  in  all  except  two 
counties,  Garrett  and  Worcester.  The  county  levy  required  for 
participation  in  the  State  Equalization  Fund  was  51  cents  for 
the  school  year  1940-41.  The  county  levy  for  schools  reflected 
the  results  of  reassessments  which  were  made  in  many  of  the 
counties  for  the  first  time  since  1928,  and  the  assessment  by  the 
State  Tax  Commission  of  foreign  corporations  in  effect  for  the 
first  time  as  of  January,  1940.  Several  counties  increased  the 
salaries  of  colored  teachers  above  the  amounts  previously  paid 
and  above  the  State  minimum.  The  non-Equalization  Fund  coun- 
ties had  to  provide  additional  teachers  for  growth  in  elementary 
and  high  school  enrollment.     (See  Table  200.) 

School  debt  service  in  20  counties  which  totaled  $1,639,659  in 
1941  was  $156,981  above  1940.  Six  counties  showed  a  reduction 
in  charges  for  debt  service. 
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TABLE  200 
County  Tax   Levy,   1940-41 


Levy  for  Public  Schools 

Total 

Levy  for 

County 

County 

Purposes 

Levy 

Current 

Debt 

Capital 

Other  than 

Expenses 

Service 

Outlay 

Total 

Schools 

Total  Counties . 

$17,466,026 

$6,534,493 

$1,639,659 

$378,206 

$8,552,358 

$8,913,668 

Allegany 

al, 496, 368 

654,053 

*215,687 

5,000 

874,740 

a621,628 

Anne  Arundelt- 

bl, 459, 399 

427,453 

112,620 

6,850 

546,923 

b912,476 

Baltimoret .  •  .  . 

c3, 997, 431 

1,044,395 

283 , 534 

c222,000 

cl, 549, 929 

2,447,502 

Calvert 

dill, 925 

d39.198 

*10,801 

1,200 

d51,199 

60 , 726 

Caroline 

218,954 

88,500 

*12,193 

5,000 

105,693 

113,261 

CarroUx 

436,402 

233,893 

36,000 

269,893 

166,509 

Cecil 

482,133 

238,910 

*34,636 

4,900 

278,440 

203,693 

Charles 

145,364 

66,562 

*12,238 

1,300 

80,100 

65,264 

Dorchester.  .  .  . 

e382,604 

137,473 

*50,595 

188,068 

el94,536 

Frederickt.  .  .  . 

f 878, 667 

f391,906 

*124,458 

5,000 

f 521, 364 

357,303 

Garrettt 

gh350,691 

hl01,284 

23,970 

hl25,254 

225,437 

Harfordt 

650,906 

254,800 

*28 , 660 

8,700 

292,160 

3.58,746 

Howard 

k316,768 

kl03,200 

*23,441 

1,600 

kl28,241 

188,527 

Kentt 

e295,781 

94,248 

500 

94,748 

e201,033 

Montgomery. . . 

m2, 505, 954 

897,756 

*306,822 

1,204,578 

ml. 301, 376 

Pr.  George's .  .  . 

1,196,601 

605,865 

*147,711 

38,500 

792,076 

404,525 

Queen  Anne's.  . 

204,481 

98,619 

*9,050 

1,484 

109.153 

95,328 

St.  Marv's 

nl01,104 

n50,166 

n2,976 

n350 

n53,492 

47,612 

Somerset 

ol91,779 

63,997 

*8,885 

o6,152 

o79,034 

112,745 

Talbot 

p279,915 

pl28,194 

*45,790 

2,200 

pl76,184 

103,731 

Washingtonf . . . 

974,317 

515,594 

*116,472 

632,066 

342,251 

Wicomico 

488,192 

192,462 

*68,788 

261,250 

226,942 

Worcester 

300,290 

105,965 

*24 , 308 

7,500 

137,773 

162,517 

Balto.  City t . . . 

s46,094,937 

s9, 247, 710 

*2, 300, 000 

s 

sll, 547,710 

s34,547,227 

Entire  State .  . . 

$63,560,963 

$15,782,203 

$3,939,659 

$378,206 

$20,100,068 

$43,460,895 

t  For  calendar  year  1941. 

*  Paid  by  county  commissioners  directly. 

a  Excludes  $8,000  for  maintenance  of  insane  and  $78,824  from  State  Roads  Commission 
to  be  received  from  the  State. 

b  Excludes  $47,250  share  of  gas  tax  for  road  debt  service  to  be  received  from  the  State. 

c  Includes  $222,000  from  surplus  and  reserve  for  school  building  program. 

d  Includes   $2,500   additional   for   excess  salaries   and   $1,263   from   oyster  licenses. 

e  Excludes  $20,000  from  State  Roads  Commission  for  road  debt  service  to  be  received 
from  State. 

f  Includes  $606  from  sales  of  school  property. 

S  Excludes  $15,400  from  State  for  debt  service  on  lateral  road  bonds,  $5,538  Irom  State 
Emergency  Relief  Fund.  $6,000  for  indigent  sick,  $2, GOO  for  settlement  of  accounts  with 
Treasurer  for  prior  levies,  $18,731  estimated  receipts  from  prior  levies,  $7,000  for  insolvencies 
and  allowance.s   to  taxpayers. 

h  Includes  $1,545  additional  to  be  provided  for  requirements  of  minimum  program  in   1941. 

k  Includes  in  addition  to  levy,$600  from  sales  of  school  property  and  $4,114  from  balances 
on  hand. 

m  Includes  in  addition  to  levj',  $115,629  from  district  taxes  restricted  to  paying  off 
maturing  debts  and  $145,834  from  miscellaneous  sources  such  as  liquor  licenses  and  profits, 
building  permits,  civil  and  criminal  fines  and  costs,  interest  on  taxes,  entertainment  licenses, 
etc.     Excludes  State  aid. 

n  Includes  $6,537  from  sale  of  liquor  licenses.  $650  from  tongers'  licenses,  $2,390  for 
excess  salaries   and  $153   for   requirements   of  minimum   program. 

o  Includes    S628    from    licenses    and    $524    from    sale    of    scrap    iron    and   school   buildings. 

p  Includes   $4,925   additional  provided  because   of  increase   in   assessments. 

s  Excludes  receipts  from  bond  issues,  State  and  federal  aid,  receipts  from  State  income  tax, 
receipts  from  water  service  and  fire  hydrant  rentals,  receipts  from  motor  vehicle  licenses, 
gasoline  tax.  etc..  totaling  $16,004,314. 

X  For  fiscal  year  from  April  1,  1941  to  March  31,  1942.  The  previous  levy  was  for  a 
nine  month   period. 
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The  levy  for  school  capital  outlay  in  1941  which  totaled 
$378,206  in  19  counties  was  $115,926  more  than  in  1940.  The 
largest  amount  for"  capital  outlay  was  $222,000  from  surplus 
and  reserve  in  Baltimore  County  and  in  three  additional  coun- 
ties the  capital  outlay  levy  was  $38,500,  $36,000,  and  $23,970. 
Seven  counties  levied  less  for  capital  outlay  in  1941  than  in 
1940. 

The  county  levies  for  all  school  purposes  totaled  $8,552,358, 
an  increase  of  $712,554  over  1940.  Three  counties  levied  less  for 
all  school  purposes  in  1941  than  in  1940.  Five  counties  levied 
less  than  $100,000  for  all  school  purposes,  while  seven  counties 
levied  between  $521,364  and  $1,549,929.     (See  Table  200.) 

County  Levies  for  Purposes  Other  Than  Schools 

The  total  1941  county  levy  for  purposes  other  than  schools 
aggregated  $8,913,668,  an  increase  of  $441,307  over  1940.  In 
eleven  counties  the  levy  for  purposes  other  than  schools  was 
higher  in  1941  than  in  1940.     (See  Table  200.) 

In  eleven  counties,  in  which  there  were  incorporated  towns 
and  districts  which  levied  additional  taxes  to  take  care  of  serv- 
ices which  were  provided  for  in  other  counties  through  the 
county  levy,  the  county  levy  for  purposes  other  than  schools  was 
less  than  the  county  levy  for  all  school  purposes.  (See  Table 
200.) 

Levy  in  Baltimore  City 

The  1941  Baltimore  City  levy  of  $46,094,937  included  $9,247,- 
710  for  school  current  expenses,  $2,300,000  for  school  debt  serv- 
ice, and  $34,547,227  for  all  purposes  other  than  schools.  (See 
Table  200.) 

Levy  in  Incorporated  Places  Within  Counties 

Certain  localities  in  every  county,  except  Baltimore  County, 
which  has  no  incorporated  towns  but  which  has  an  ad  valorem 
tax  in  the  metropolitan  district,  and  Howard  County,  which 
has  no  incorporated  towns,  but  incorporated  districts,  and  in- 
cludes the  levy  for  incorporated  districts  with  the  county  levy, 
levied  in  addition  to  the  county  levy  to  provide  for  police,  fire, 
water,  highway,  street  cleaning,  or  other  administrative  and 
operating  services  needed  over  and  above  those  available  from 
the  county.  The  amount  reported  in  addition  to  the  1941  county 
levy  was  $3,019,583,  which  brought  the  total  levied  for  county 
and  local  governmental  services  within  the  counties  to  $20,485,- 
609,  an  increase  of  $1,171,588  over  corresponding  figures  in- 
cluded in  the  report  for  the  preceding  year.     (See  Table  201.) 
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FOR  Schools;  Growth  in  Assessable  Basis 

Since  the  counties  vary  in  their  administrative  setup  for  local 
units,  no  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  funds  devoted  to  schools 
is  fair  without  including  these  local  funds.  The  per  cent  of  all 
county  and  local  levies  provided  for  school  current  expenses  was 
31.9  per  cent  in  the  23  counties,  .3  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
highest  per  cent  of  county  and  local  levies  allocated  to  school 
current  expenses  was  47.5  and  in  six  more  counties  it  was  over 
40  per  cent.  There  were  six  counties  in  which  the  percentage 
devoted  to  school  current  expense  was  under  30,  the  lowest  being 
25  per  cent.     (See  Table  201.) 

The  per  cent  of  all  levies  within  the  county  used  for  all  school 
purposes,  including  debt  service  and  capital  outlay,  averaged 
41.7  per  cent.  In  seven  counties  the  levy  for  all  school  purposes 
was  over  50  per  cent  and  in  10  more  under  40  per  cent.  (See 
Table  201.) 

The  Baltimore  City  levy  for  school  current  expenses  was  20.1$ 
per  cent  of  the  total  City  levy,  and  the  levy  for  all  school  purposes 
was  25.lt  per  cent  of  the  total  City  levy.     (See  Table  201.) 

TABLE  202 

Assessable  Basis  Taxable  at  Full  Rate  for  County   Purposes 

in  Thousands  of  Dollars 

(Data  Furnished  by  State  Tax  Commission) 

County  *1923       ;       1927       |      *1928  1931  1937       ,       1938  1939  tl940 

Total  '  1  1  1  i  ' 

Counties...      1661,724     $781,971'     $883,508|     $923,203     $976,435$1,025,573  °$1,051,555  °$1,157,534 

Allegany 69,886  78,837  80,715'  80,971  79,250  *83,160  83,206  96,870 

AnneArundel  30,692  44,565  47,544  48,553  52,725  *55,750  57,016  58,812 

Baltimore...  104,232  139,232  157,654  167,242  181,011  199,908    "   *211,393l  239,440 

Calvert 4,427  4,935  5,305  5,560  6,0.54  6,181  6,321  *6,381 

Caroline 14,027  14,761  15,283  15,156  14,645  *14.813  15,074  15,665 

Carroll 33,382  35,636  39,875  36,265  37,934  38,633  38,572  *41,442 

Cecil \  23,189  25,628  30,408  36,392  39,429  40,402  40,282  *41,519 

Charles 8,394  9,315  9,938  10,103  9,816  10,145  10,585  *11,709 

Dorchester..  18,987  20,439  21,918  22,188  25,387  26,403  23,635  *24,433 

Frederick....  51,248  57,655  65,234  64,670  65,862  66.548  67,341  69,652 

Garrett 16,303  18,903  21,653  20,838  17,556  *19,661  20,492  19,975 

Harford 28,580  29,561  39,'763  51,149  52,969  53,192  52,663  *57,608 

Howard |  15,670  16,539  18,063  18,666  18,204  18,386  18,672  *19,385 

Kent 14,519  14,956  16,162  16.138  16,347  *17,062  17,051  17,505 

Montgomery.  45,503  60,239  77,889  84, .580  101,286  109,635  114,969  *143,746 

Pr.  George's.  33,651  42,878  59,312  63,301  74,953  77,260  °84,087  *°96,035 

Queen  Anne's  14,793  14,803  16,632  16,247  16,574  16,778  16,819  *18,069 

St.  Mary's...  7,162  7,809  8,289  8,590  8,696  *9,084  9,318  9,369 

Somerset 10,609  11,972  12.392  12,055  12,239  11,920  11,897  *11,764 

Talbot 16.927  18,048  20,478  21.534  21,316  21,682  22,149  *23,437 

Washington..  62,570  72,867  72.908  75,322  75,226  76,348  77,359  *80,.389 

Wicomico...  20,394  24,109  25,092  26,487  28,693  *31,538  31,523  33,602 

Worcester.  ..I  16,579  18,284  20,941  21,196  20,263  21,084  21,131  *20,727 

Balto.  City.  .        902,208    1,230,198    1,255,978    1,351,403    1,217,820    1,231,046    *1, 229, 891    *1, 237, 336 

State $1,563,932  52, 012, 169 .$2,139,486 $2, 274, 606 $2, 194, 255 $2, 256, 619  "$2,281,446  •$2,394,870 

*  Includ?s  reassessment  fiRures. 
"   Includes   $3,257,010  for  Greenhelt. 

t  Includes     assessment    of    personal     property    of    foreign     corporations     by    State    Tax 
Commission   for  the   first  time. 


t  Excludes  per  cent  for  Employees  Retirement  System  on  account  of  teachers. 
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ASSESSABLE  BASIS 

Changes  in  Assessable  Basis 

The  assessment  taxable  at  the  full  rate  for  county  purposes 
in  1940  totaled  $1,157,534,000  in  the  23  counties,  an  increase 
of  $105,979,000  over  1939  and  the  highest  assessment  ever  re- 
ported for  the  counties.  Except  for  the  drop  in  assessable  basis 
in  1933,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  basis  for  the  23  coun- 
ties each  succeeding  year.  Every  county  except  three — Garrett, 
Somerset,  and  Worcester — had  a  higher  assessment  in  1940  than 
in  1939,  and  in  these  counties  and  in  Dorchester,  there  were 
several  preceding  years  in  which  the  assessment  had  been  higher 
than  it  was  in  1940.     (See  Table  202.) 

The  1940  taxable  basis  assessable  at  the  full  rate  for  county 
purposes  has  been  shown  separately  for  the  19  Equalization 
Fund  counties  and  the  four  non-Equalization  Fund  counties.  In 
the  19  Equalization  Fund  counties  the  total  assessable  basis  in- 
creased from  $632,248,000  in  1939  to  $675,221,000  in  1940,  a  gain 
of  $42,973,000  or  6.8  per  cent.  The  basis  assessed  by  the  county 
commissioners  showed  an  increase  of  $19,774,000,  and  property 
assessed  by  the  State  Tax  Commission  (railroad  rolling  stock, 
ordinary  business  corporations,  and  foreign  corporations  as- 
sessed for  the  first  time  in  1940)  showed  increases,  while  domes- 
tic share  corporations,  distilled  spirits,  and  personal  property  of 
non-stock  corporations  showed  decreases  for  the  Equalization 
Fund  counties.  In  the  non-Equalization  Fund  counties,  the 
assessment  of  foreign  business  corporations  and  personal  prop- 
erty of  non-stock  corporations,  in  addition  to  property  assessed 
by  the  county  commissioners,  showed  increases.  (See  Table 
203.) 

Real  and  tangible  personal  property  taxable  for  county  pur- 
poses and  assessed  by  the  county  commissioners  represented  91 
per  cent  of  the  total  assessment  in  the  Equalization  Fund  coun- 
ties, 89  per  cent  in  the  non-Equalization  Fund  counties,  and  90 
per  cent  in  the  City,  items  assessed  by  the  State  Tax  Commission 
making  up  the  remainder.  Property  of  foreign  corporations 
formerly  assessed  by  the  county  commissioners  in  1940  for  the 
first  time  was  assessed  by  the  State  Tax  Commission.  In  Equali- 
zation Fund  counties,  their  assessment  totaled  $20,502,414,  three 
per  cent  of  the  total  assessable  at  the  full  rate  for  county  pur- 
poses; in  non-Equalization  Fund  counties  $22,328,045,  4.6  per 
cent  of  the  total;  and  in  Baltimore  City  $21,798,607,  1.8  per  cent 
of  the  total.     (See  Table  208.) 

In  all  counties,  except  four — Calvert,  Garrett,  Somerset,  and 
Worcester — the  basis  for  real  and  personal  property  assessed 
by  the  county  commissioners  increased  from  1939  to  1940.  The 
assessment  of  railroad  rolling  stock  increased  in  nine  counties 
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and  Baltimore  City.  The  assessment  of  ordinary  business  cor- 
porations decreased  in  four  Equalization  Fund  counties — Caro- 
line, Charles,  Howard  and  St.  Mary's — and  in  Baltimore  City. 
Twelve  counties  showed  an  increase  in  the  assessment  of  domes- 
tic share  corporations.  Personal  property  of  non-stock  corpora- 
tions was  assessed  for  less  in  1940  than  in  1939  in  eight  Equaliza- 
tion and  two  non-Equalization  Fund  counties.  The  assessment 
of  distilled  spirits  showed  increases  in  Allegany  and  Baltimore 
City  from  1939  to  1940,  while  for  Carroll  County  and  Balti- 
Hijore  County  the  assessment  of  distilled  spirits  showed  a  reduc- 
tion.    (See  Table  203.) 

COUNTY  TAX  KATES  FOR  1940-41 

TABLE  204 

Calculated  County  School  Tax  Rates  and  Published  County  Tax  Rates 

1940-41 


County 


1940-41  Calculated  County  Tax 
Rate  for  School 


Current 
Expenses 


Debt 
Service 


Capital 
Outlay 


Total 


Total 
Published 

County 
Tax  Rate 

1940-41 


All  Counties 

Equalization  Fund  Counties .... 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundelf 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carrollx 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederickt 

Garrettt 

Howard 

Kentt 

Prince  George's 

Queen  Anne's 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washingtonf 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

Non  Equalization  Fund  Counties 

Montgomery 

Cecil 

Baltimoret 

Harfordt 

Baltimore  Cityf 

Entire  State 


$.555 

.602 

.675 
.706 

d.614 
.565 
.562 
.568 
.563 
f.575 

h.517 

k.532 
.535 
.631 
.546 

n.535 
.544 

p.  547 
.604 
.573 
.511 

.491 

.625 
.576 
.412 
.441 

S.778 

$.667 


$.139 

.145 

*.223 

.186 

*.169 

*.078 

*;i65 

*.207 
*.183 

*!i2i 

*!l54 
*.050 
n.032 
*.076 
*.196 
*.136 
*.205 
*.117 

.132 

*.213 

*.083 

.112 

*.050 

*.193 

$.167 


.021 

.005 
.011 
.019 
.032 
.087 
.011 

!667 

.122 
.008 
.003 
.040 
.008 
n.004 
O.052 
.009 


.036 
.047 

!6i2 

C.088 

.015 

s 

$.016 


$.726 

.768 

.903 

.903 

d.802 

.675 

.649 

.684 

.770 

f.765 

h.639 

k.661 

.538 

.825 

.604 

n.571 

0.672 

p.  752 

.740 

.778 

.664 

.670 

.838 

.671 

C.612 

.506 

S.971 

$.850 


$tl.53 

y2. 28-2. 63 

1:1.70 

n.3o 

t  .90 
J1.25 
tl.30 
tl.l6 
tl.33 
tl.30 
tl.25 
tl.38 
t  .88 
Jl.OO 
tl.53 
tl.20 
Jl.lO 
tl.l9 
tl.25 


tl.74-t2.45 

ti.io 

zl.25 
tl.lO 


2.85 


See  notes  under   Table   200,   page   29G. 
y  Tax  rates  vary  by  districts  from  $2.28  to  $2.63. 

t  Incorporated  towns  or  districts  pay  taxes  in  addition  to  county  rates, 
z  Metropolitan  district  pays' ad  valorem  rate  of  three  cents  in  addition. 
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The  county  tax  rates  for  school  current  expenses,  obtained  by 
dividing  the  county  levy  for  1940-41  by  the  1940  assessable  basis 
taxable  at  the  full  rate  for  county  purposes,  averaged  over  60 
cents  in  the  19  Equalization  Fund  counties  and  ranged  from  51 
cents  to  71  cents.  Counties  paying  salaries  above  the  minimum 
State  schedule,  having  an  eighth  grade,  employing  teachers  in 
excess  of  the  number  specified  in  the  State  laws  and  by-laws,  and 
spending  for  purposes  other  than  teachers'  salaries  and  trans- 
portation more  than  is  provided  for  in  the  minimum  program, 
take  care  of  their  enriched  program  by  taxing  themselves  over 
and  above  the  51  cent  minimum  required  for  receiving  the  State 
Equalization  Fund.     (See  Table  204.) 

Tax  rates  for  school  current  expenses  were  41  cents  in  Balti- 
more County,  44  cents  in  Harford,  57.6  cents  in  Cecil,  and  62.5 
cents  in  Montgomery.  Two  of  these  four  non-Equalization  Fund 
counties  with  tax  rates  over  51  cents  have  salary  schedules  in 
excess  of  the  State  minimum  and  a  low  ratio  of  pupils  to  teachers, 
and  Montgomery  has  an  eighth  grade.     (See  Table  204.) 

In  six  Equalization  Fund  counties  and  two  non-Equalization 
Fund  counties  due  chiefly  to  the  increase  in  taxable  basis,  the 
tax  rate  for  school  current  expenses  was  lower  in  1940-41  than 
in  1939-40.     (See  Table  204.) 

The  1940-41  tax  rate  for  school  debt  service  of  14.5  cents  in  19 
Equalization  Fund  counties  and  of  13.2  cents  in  four  non-Equali- 
zation Fund  counties  was  for  the  23  counties  .3  of  a  cent  less 
than  in  1939-40.  Three  counties  had  no  tax  for  school  debt 
service,  while  at  the  other  extreme  four  counties  taxed  them- 
selves over  20  cents  to  take  care  of  these  charges.  (See  Table 
204.) 

The  1940-41  average  tax  rate  for  school  capital  outlay  of  2.1 
cents  in  the  Equalization  Fund  counties  and  4.7  cents  in  the  non- 
Equalization  Fund  counties  was  .7  of  a  cent  more  than  the  tax 
for  the  year  preceding  for  the  23  counties  as  a  group.  One 
county  levied  a  tax  of  12  cents  for  school  capital  outlay,  while 
at  the  opposite  extreme  four  counties  did  not  levy  for  this  pur- 
pose because  proceeds  of  bond  issues  were  available  or  because 
there  was  no  capital  outlay.     (See  Table  204.) 

The  1940-41  average  county  tax  rate  for  all  school  purposes, 
72.6  cents  in  the  23  counties,  was  2.3  cents  lower  than  in  1939-40. 
For  the  19  Equalization  Fund  counties  the  average  rate  for^  all 
school  purposes  was  76.8  cents  and  for  the  four  non-Equaliza- 
tion Fund  counties  67  cents.  Among  the  19  Equalization  Fund 
counties  the  range  in  tax  rates  for  all  school  purposes  was  from 
54  cents  to  over  90  cents,  while  for  the  four  non-Equalization 
Fund  counties  the  extremes  were  51  and  84  cents.  (See  Table 
204.) 
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According  to  the  1940-41  county  tax  rates  as  published,  per- 
sons not  living-  in  incorporated  towns  paid  88  and  90  cents  for  all 
services  performed  by  the  county  government  in  two  counties. 
At  the  other  extreme,  in  six  counties  the  rate  was  $1.50  or  more 
for  persons  not  living  in  incorporated  towns  or  districts  and  in 
one  of  these  six  counties  the  rates  by  districts  varied  from 
$2.28  to  $2.63.  This  latter  county  provides  a  considerable  amount 
of  county  funds  for  roads.  Taxpayers  in  incorporated  places, 
who  received  services  in  addition  to  those  rendered  by  the 
county,  paid  tax  rates  in  addition  to  those  shown  in  the  last 
column  of  Table  204  wherever  a  $  appears. 

PARENT-TEACHER   ASSOCIATIONS 

Active  parent-teacher  associations  were  found  in  1940  in  475 
white  schools,  68.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  schools,  the 
highest  percentage  ever  reported.  There  was  an  increase  of 
four  in  number  and  6.3  in  per  cent  over  corresponding  figures  for 
the  preceding  year.     (See  Table  205.) 

TABLE  205 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations  in  White  Schools, 

1924  to  1940 


Parent-Teacher  Associations 
in  White  Schools 

Year 

Number 

Per  Cent 

1924 

490 
623 

638 
649 
617 
588 
576 
613 
571 
556 
530 
506 
487 
465 
476 
471 
475 

30.8 

1925 

40.6 

1926 

42.8 

1927 

45.1 

1928   

45.4 

1929 

45.8 

1930 

47.7 

1931 

54.7 

1932 

56.2 

1938 

59.1 

1934 

58.5 

1935 

57.1 

1936 

57.8 

1937 

56.2 

1938 

60.7 

1939 

62.2 

1940 

68.5 

In  the  white  elementary  schools  only  33.8  per  cent  of  the  one- 
teacher  schools  had  parent-teacher  associations  in  contrast  with 
67.5  per  cent  of  the  two-teacher,  and  89.7  per  cent  of  the  graded 
schools.  The  percentage  of  these  organizations  in  one-teacher 
schools  increased  by  three  over  1939,  in  two-teacher  schools  by 
2.5,  and  in  graded  schools  by  4.3  per  cent.     (See  Table  206.) 
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TABLE  206 

Parent-Teacher  Associations  in  Maryland  County  White  Elementary  Schools, 

School  Year,  1939-40 


Parent-Teacher  Associations 

White  Schools  Having: 

Number 

Per  Cent 

70 

83 

295 

448 

33.8 

67.5 

Three  or  More  Teachers 

89.7 

Total 

68.0 

CHART  48 


PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  CODN]Y  WHITE  SCHOOLS,   1939  and  1940 


County 


Number 
1939  1940 


Total  and 

Co .Average  t471  t475 


A.  Arundel  30 

Baltimore  t  52 

Caroline  10 

Kent  17 

Q.  Anne's  17 

Montgomery  36 

Wicomico       t  21 

Howard  19 

Talbot  14 

Calvert  8 

Allegany       t  43 

Somerset  14 

Pr. George's  45 


Frederick 

Charles 

Carroll 

Harford 

Worcester 

Dorchester 

Cecil 

Garrett 

Viashington 

St,  Mary's 


34 

7 

21 

22 

8 

17 

11 

21 

1 

3 


Per  Cent 
1939     1940 


t  Excludes  the  parent-teacher   association    in   the   campus   elementary  school   of   the   State 
Teachers  College  (s). 
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In  1940  there  were  P.  T,  A.'s  in  100  per  cent  of  the  white 
schools  of  Anne  Arundel,  Baltimore,  Caroline,  Kent  and  Queen 
Anne's  Counties.  Thirteen  counties  showed  increases,  while 
four  showed  decreases  in  the  per  cent  of  white  schools  having 
P.  T.  A.'s  in  1940  when  compared  with  the  percentages  in  1939. 
(See  Chart  48.) 

For  data  regarding  parent-teacher  associations  in  colored 
schools,  see  pages  234  and  235  including  Chart  40. 

During  1939-40,  according  to  reports  from  teachers  sum- 
marized by  county  superintendents,  the  parents  of  53,546  pupils 
or  more  than  a  third  of  all  white  pupils,  visited  the  county  schools 
to  consult  with  teachers  regarding  the  progress  of  their  children 
or  to  acquire  at  first  hand  a  knowledge  of  school  problems  and 
classroom  instruction.  The  value  of  these  contacts  between  the 
school  and  the  home  may  be  inestimable  in  giving  both  the 
teacher  and  the  parent  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems 
which  each  must  face.  Not  only  did  parents  visit  the  schools, 
but  teachers  reported  that  they  visited  the  homes  of  17,366  or 
over  11  per  cent  of  their  white  pupils. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  BY  WHITE  SCHOOLS  FROM  OTHER 
THAN  PUBLIC  FUNDS 

The  amount  of  money  other  than  public  funds  for  which  the 
white  schools  in  19  counties  were  responsible  amounted  to  $448,- 
179  in  1940.  With  so  large  a  sum  of  money,  the  advisability  of  a 
system  of  financial  accounting,  if  only  for  the  protection  of  those 
responsible  for  these  funds,  does  not  seem  open  to  question. 
Those  high  schools  surveyed  with  the  Evaluative  Criteria  of  the 
Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards,  which  did 
not  have  a  plan  for  accounting  accurately  for  funds  raised  in  the 
school,  were  advised  to  adopt  a  system,  which  would  make  pos- 
sible an  audit  of  accounts  each  year. 

School  cafeterias  in  10  counties  accounted  for  $182,915,  nearly 
42  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  reported  by  19  counties  and  were 
the  major  source  of  receipts  in  seven  counties.  Sales  totaling 
$33,470  represented  7.6  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  and  were 
an  important  source  of  receipts  in  nine  counties,  while  payments 
by  parents  for  transportation  and  for  other  school  necessities,  as 
well  as  contributions  by  parent-teacher  associations  in  six  coun- 
ties, were  responsible  for  over  $66,000  or  15  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts.  Nine  counties  showed  considerable  income  from  dues 
collected  and  10  counties  added  to  receipts  by  giving  plays, 
movies,  parties  and  dances.  School  publications,  refunds,  and 
transfers  from  other  organizations  each  represented  a  little 
over  two  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts.  Other  sources  of  receipts 
were  donations,  athletics,  musical  and  radio  programs,  and 
debates  and  declamations. 
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Expenses  connected  with  the  activities  involved  in  raising 
funds  reduced  the  net  receipts  to  $235,786,  which  represented  53 
per  cent  of  the  total  gross  receipts. 

The  largest  proportion  of  the  net  receipts  from  other  than 
county  funds  was  used  for  transportation  of  high  school  pupils 
in  Baltimore,  Harford,  and  Montgomery  Counties.  School  librar- 
ies ranked  second  in  expenditures  of  net  receipts  in  13  coun- 
ties. Money  spent  for  equipping  cafeterias  and  for  school 
lunches,  regular  classroom  instruction,  physical  education,  and 
buildings  and  grounds  were  next  in  importance  according  to 
funds  spent  in  14  counties  over  and  above  public  funds  which 
came  through  the  Board  of  Education.  (See  Table  XXXI,  pages 
362  to  363.) 

These  reports  give  indication  that  the  parents  and  patrons  of 
the  schools  contribute  in  various  ways  to  supply  funds  in  addi- 
tion to  those  available  from  the  public  so  that  attendance  for 
many  pupils  may  be  possible,  and  there  may  be  many  school 
activities  and  experiences  which  enrich  the  lives  of  children 
while  they  are  attending  school. 

For  similar  data  for  colored  schools  see  Table  XXX,  page  361. 

THE  ISSUE  OF  CERTIFICATES  TO  COUNTY  TEACHERS 

TABLE  207 
Number  of  Certificates  Issuedf  in  1920-21,  1939-40,  and  1940-11 


Grade  of  Certificate 


Number  of  Certificates  Issued 


1920-21 


1939-40  1940-41* 


Administration  and  Supervision: 

Administration  and  Supervision 

Elementary  Supervision 

Supervision  Special  Subjects 

Attendance  Officer 

High  School: 

Principal 

Academic 

Special 

Vocational 

Non-Public 

Elementary: 

Principal 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elementary  Education. 

Advanced  First  Grade 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade 

Third  Grade 

Non-Public  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elementary 

Education 

Non-Public  Advanced  First  Grade 

Non-Public  First  Grade 


141 
35 

39 


265 

289 
161 


7 

150 

76 

28 
67 


24 

225 

241 

2 

4 


2 
34 


3 

121 

92 

31 

56 


30 
209 
103 


*  Up  to  March   1.  1941. 

t  To  white  and  colored  teachers. 
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There  was  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  in  the  number 
of  certificates  issued  to  special  and  vocational  high  school 
teachers  appointed  to  care  for  the  larger  high  school  enroll- 
ment and  to  provide  an  enriched  curriculum  in  the  s-pecial  sub- 
jects. The  number  of  vocational  certificates  issued  was  31,  an 
increase  of  three  over  the  preceding  year.     (See  Table  207.) 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  graduates  from  the  teachers 
colleges  in  1940  made  a  larger  number  of  persons  eligible  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  Certificate  in  Elementary  Education.  Since 
all  county  graduates  of  the  State  teachers  colleges  completed  the 
four-year  course  and  were  issued  degree  certificates,  advanced 
first  grade  certificates  were  limited  to  colored  graduates  of  the 
three-year  normal  school  course  at  Bowie,  and  to  teachers  holding 
first  grade  certificates  who  by  completing  additional  work  became 
eligible  for  the  advanced  first  grade  certificate.  After  May  1, 
1940  no  advanced  first  grade  certificates  were  issued  to  white 
elementary  school  teachers ;  all  new  teachers  are  required  to  hold 
Bachelor  of  Science  Certificates.     (See  Table  207.) 


TABLE  208 
Number  of  Provisional  or  Emergency  Certificates  Issued 


Provisional  or  Emergency 
Certificates  Issued  for 

Year 

Elementary 
School  Teachingt 

High  School 
Teachingt 

1923-24 

276 

316 

175 

214 

268 

72 

35 

25 

15 

7 

4 

10 

20 

24 

27 

20 

20 

6 

225 

1924-25        

184 

1925-26    

132 

1926-27    

104 

1927-28 

108 

1928  29                           

110 

1929-30         

112 

1930-31        

92 

1931-32    

82 

1932-33 

56 

1933-34          

46 

1934-35        

35 

1935-36    

23 

1936-37 

26 

1937-38 

28 

1938-39        

25 

1939-40        

14 

1940-41* 

16 

*  Up  to  March  1,   1941. 

t  Includes  both  white  and  colored  teachers. 

Provisional  certificates  issued  for  elementary  school  teaching 
are  exclusively  for  elem.entary  school  principals.  The  require- 
ments for  the  principal's  certificate  have  been  gradually  in- 
creased and  it  is  diflficult  to  find  enough  teachers  who  have  the 
preparation  required  for  the  regular  certificate  and  who  at  the 
same  time  possess  the  necessary  personal  qualities  for  the  work 
of  a  principal.    The  number  of  provisional  high  school  teachers' 
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certificates,  entirely  in  the  special  fields  such  as  music,  fine  and 
industrial  arts,  showed  a  slight  increase  above  the  preceding 
year.     (See  Table  208.) 

Physical  Examination  of  Teachers 

In  order  to  make  more  effective  Section  123  of  the  State  school 
law  requiring  physical  examination  of  teachers  and  to  prevent 
the  Teachers'  Retirement  System  from  admitting  to  membership 
physically  handicapped  teachers,  arrangements  were  made  begin- 
ning in  the  fall  of  1929  to  have  the  physicians  at  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges  give  a  thorough  physical  examination  to  all 
graduates  who  are  planning  to  take  positions  in  the  Maryland 
counties.  All  entrants  into  the  service  who  have  not  had  such 
examinations  are  required  to  visit  the  physician  in  each  county 
appointed  to  examine  such  teachers.  The  State  Department  of 
Education  bears  the  expense  of  such  examinations.  Reports  of 
these  examinations  are  forwarded  to  the  Medical  Board  of  the 
Teachers'  Retirement  System.  Certificates  are  issued  only  to 
those  teachers,  reports  of  whose  physical  examination  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Medical  Board.  The  number  examined,  accepted, 
and  rejected  are  shown  in  Table  209. 

TABLE  209 

Number  of  Teachers  Accepted  and  Rejected  on  the  Basis 
of  Medical  Examinations 


Year 


Number 
Examined 


Number 
Accepted 


Number 
Rejected 


1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 


917 
885 
772 
503 
392 
509 
527 
491 
500 
498 
513 
514 


910 
872 
754 
495 
383 
500 
517 
487 
496 
497 
512 
511 


13 

18 
8 
9 
9 

10 
4 
4 
1 
1 
3 


*  Up  to   Marcb    1,    1941. 


COUNTY    SCHOOL    ADMINISTRATION 


The  salary  of  a  Maryland  county  superintendent  as  fixed  in 
the  State  minimum  schedule  depends  on  size  of  teaching  staff 
and  years  of  experience.  Counties,  however,  may  pay  salaries 
above  those  in  the  minimum  salary  schedule,  the  range  in  salaries 
in  1939-40  being  from  S2,940  in  three  counties  to  86,000  in  Alle- 
gany and  88,000  in  Baltimore  County.  The  average  salary  was 
$4,312  and  the  median  $4,350  in  1940.    (See  Table  XXI,  page  352.) 
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There  were  10  counties  with  fewer  than  150  teachers,  four 
having  from  150  to  199  teachers,  and  nine  with  more  than  200 
teachers.  The  average  number  of  teachers  per  county  was  228, 
while  the  median  county  had  161  teachers.  The  smallest  county 
had  64  teachers  and  the  largest  608.  Several  counties  which 
would  have  had  more  than  200  teachers  had  they  not  carried 
forward  a  policy  of  school  consolidation  and  transportation  have 
replaced  the  additional  problems  of  a  large  teaching  staff  with 
those  of  the  transportation  service.     (See  Table  XII,  page  343.) 

Conferences  of  County   Superintendents  with  the  State  Department  Staff 

At  a  conference  of  county  superintendents,  teachers  college 
presidents,  and  the  staff  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
held  on  December  14,  1939,  certification  problems,  distribution 
of  State  high  school  aid,  school  consolidation  and  transportation, 
distribution  of  surplus  commodities  for  school  lunches,  and  recent 
court  decisions  were  presented  and  discussed. 

A  number  of  conferences  were  held  during  the  spring  of  1940 
to  acquaint  the  county  superintendents  with  the  informjation  and 
reports  desired  by  the  Director  of  the  Survey,  Dr.  Herbert  B. 
Bruner.  Since  the  State  funds  expected  for  the  Survey  had  to 
be  reduced,  the  members  of  the  State  Department  staff,  the 
county  school  superintendents  and  their  staffs  agreed  to  give 
much  more  assistance  in  collecting  and  organizing  data  needed 
by  the  Director  than  was  originally  intended. 

The  School  Survey  of  the  Maryland  Counties 

As  a  result  of  *legislation  in  1939,  Governor  O'Conor  in  the 
spring  of  1940  appointed  the  following  five  members  of  the 
Maryland  State  School  Survey  Commission: 

Henry  M.  Warfield,  Chairman,  Baltimore  County. 
R.  Paul  Smith,  Vice-Chairvian,  Washington  County. 
Mrs.  H.  Ross  Coppage,  Secretary,  Baltimore  City. 
J.  H.  Caulk  Kemp,  Talbot  County. 
Mrs.  Julian  Waters,  Montgomery  County. 

The  Commission  selected  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Bruner,  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  to  direct  the  work  of  the  survey. 
The  members  of  the  professional  staff  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  of  each  county  were  requested  to  make  a  report 
of  the  existing  situation  and  recommendations  for  desirable 
changes  if  the  schools  are  to  meet  the  changed  environmental 
conditions  for  youth.  All  the  State  and  county  school  officials 
were  busy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  school  year  1939-40  surveying 
social  and  educational  conditions  in  the  State  and  in  their  respec- 
tive counties. 


*  Chapter  610  of  the  Laws  of  1939  quoted  in  full  on  page  292  of  the  1939  Annual  Report. 
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The  report  of  the  Commission  is  to  be  made  to  the  1941 
Legislature. 

The  next  tivO'  years  will  give  the  school  authorities  of  the  State 
and  counties  an  opportunity  to  restudy  the  entire  school  setup, 
with  a  view  to  preparing  to  put  into  effect,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
after  the  1943  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  recommendations 
of  the  State  Survey  Commission's  Report. 

Conferences  of  County   Attendance   OflRcers 

Every  county  except  Charles  employed  an  attendance  officer 
in  1939-40.  Washington  County  employed  a  visiting  teacher 
as  well  as  an  attendance  officer. 

Regional  conferences  of  attendance  officers  were  held  during 
the  school  year  1939-40  at  which  committees  worked  on  methods 
of  reporting  information  needed  about  behavior  problem  children, 
the  possibility  of  the  continuous  school  census  in  Maryland  coun- 
ties, and  improvement  in  procedures  for  taking  the  biennial  school 
census. 

All  of  the  counties  cooperated  in  the  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration study  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the 
State  Department  of  Health  in  permitting  the  use  of  school  census 
records  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  completeness  and  accur- 
acy of  the  files  of  birth  records  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health.  The  study  also  made  it  possible  for  the  Health  Depart- 
ment to  check  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  school  census 
records.  The  State  Department  of  Health  went  to  considerable 
trouble  to  secure  birth  certificates  for  those  shown  on  the  census 
records  whose  births  were  not  registered.  The  registration  of 
birth  of  each  individual  to  establish  place  and  time  of  birth  and 
parentage  becomes  increasingly  important  in  establishing  right 
to  enter  and  to  withdraw  from  school,  to  obtain  employment,  to 
become  a  citizen,  to  vote,  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  social  security 
in  connection  with  unemployment  insurance,  old  age  benefits  and 
pensions  or  aid  to  dependent  children,  to  secure  a  marriage  li- 
cense, passport,  insurance,  to  obtain  exemption  from  military 
duty,  to  inherit  or  bequeath  property,  and  for  other  reasons. 

THE  MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

Graduates   of    1940 

There  were  94  county  and  61  City  graduates  from  the  three 
Maryland  State  teachers  colleges  in  1940.  All  of  the  county 
graduates  and  28  of  those  from  Baltimore  City  completed  the 
four-year  course;  the  remaining  33  City  graduates  pursued  the 
three-year  course.  There  was  one  fewer  county  graduate  in  1940 
than  in  1939,  and  in  these  two  years,  along  with  1933  and  1938, 
there  were  fewer  graduates  than  in  any  year  since  1922.  (See 
Table  210.) 
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TABLE  210 
White  Graduates  of  Maryland  State  Teachers  Colleges,  1920  to  1940 


TOWSON 

Frostburg 

Salisbury 

Total 
Counties 

Year 

Total 

Baltimore 
City 

Counties 

1920 

37 

50 

114 

240 

239 

527 

428 

352 

286 

268 

262 

248 

215 

ab49 

+199 

cdl58 

ef91 

m71 

no85 

dollO 

polOO 

*4,038 

'235 
214 
139 
97 
115 
133 
111 
106 
a25 

+111 
c70 
e45 
c58 
n48 
d79 
p61 

*1,583 

37 
50 
114 
240 
239 
293 
214 
214 
189 
153 
129 
137 
109 
b24 
+88 
d88 
f49 
kl3 
o37 
o31 
o39 

*2,455 

13 

29 

28 

58 

71 

59 

84 

91 

82 

81 

72 

84 

44 

+15 

+45 

e55 

g50 

ml8 

o29 

o30 

o31 

*1,012 

"27 

72 

75 

82 

70 

78 

74 

+19 

+53 

+31 

h30 

h8 

o21 

o34 

o24 

*649 

50 

1921    

79 

1922 

142 

1923 

1924 

298 
310 

1925 

352 

1926  

325 

1927 

377 

1928 

1929 

346 
316 

1930 

17? 

1931 

299 

1932 

1933 

1934 

227 

t58 

+185 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

del74 

fghl29 

hkm39 

o87 

o95 

o94 

*4,116 

*  Excludes  duplicates — who  completed  two-,  three-,  and  four-year  courses. 

+  Graduates  of  the  three-year  course  f  Includes  10  who  completed  the  four-yr.  course 

J  Includes  43  graduates  of  the  three-year  course      g  Includes  22  who  completed  the  four-yr.  course 
a  Includes  22  who  completed  the  three-yr.  course    h  Includes  8  who  completed  the  four-yr.  course 
b  Includes  9  who  completed  the  three-yr.  course      k  Includes  12  who  completed  the  four-yr.  course 
c  Includes  3  who  completed  the  four-year  course    m  Includes  15  who  completed  the  four-yr.  course 
d  Includes  7  who  completed  the  four-year  course     n  Includes  5  who  completed  the  four-yr.  course 
e  Includes  13  who  completed  the  four-yr.  course      o  All  county  graduates  completed  4-yr.  course 
p  Includes  28  who  completed  the  four-year  course 

In  1940  from  Towson  there  were  39  county  and  61  City  gradu- 
ates, including  all  from  the  counties  and  28  from  Baltimore  City 
who  received  Bachelor  of  Science  certificates  after  completing 
the  four-year  course.  Frostburg  graduated  31,  Salisbury  24,  all 
of  whom  received  the  four-year  certificate.  The  county  gradu- 
ates of  1940  were  the  third  group  who  knew  when  they  entered 
as  freshmen  in  September,  1936,  that  a  four-year  course  was  re- 
quired for  graduation.     (See  Table  210.) 


Placement  of  1938  and   1939   Graduates 

Of  the  96  county  graduates  in  1939,  all  but  two,  who  took 
positions  in  Pennsylvania,  received  teaching  positions  in  the  Mary- 
land counties  during  the  school  year  1939-40.  Of  the  79  Balti- 
more City  graduates  21  received  teaching  assignments,  17  re- 
turned for  the  fourth  year  of  work,  and  41  did  not  receive 
teaching  positions  in  1939-40.     (See  Table  211.) 
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TABLE  211 

Distribution  of  1938  and  1939  Ciraduates  of  State  Teachers  Colleges  by 
Home  County  and  Teaching  County 


County 


Total  Counties: 

19:i8-39 

1939-40 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Prince  George's .  .  . 

Queen  Anne's 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

Baltimore  City 

Teaching 

Not  Teaching 
Fourth  Year.  , 

Entire  State 

Teaching 

Not  Teaching 
Fourth  Year.  . 


Home  County  and  Teaching  County  1939-40 
OF  1939  Graduates 


TOWSON 

Graduates 


0  c 

Eg 
O 


W 


36 
*31 


18 


39 
a32 


51 


Frostburg 
Graduates 


*29 
31 


21 


31 


o  3 
rt  o 


28 
b29 


b29 


Salisbury 
Graduates 


*21 
*34 


Kl    O 


33 


All  1939 
Graduates 


1° 

►So 


**96 
21 

is 


115 
43 
17 


^  2 
ca  o 
0)0 


ab94 


bll3 


Home 

County  and 

Teaching 

County  of 

1938 
Graduates 


a  o 


**86 


112 

20 

3 


3 

7 
26 
1 
2 
5 
2 
2 

3 
4 
5 
1 

'4 

12 


25 


112 


*  Each  asterisk  represents  one  included  who  is  not  teaching. 
a  Includes  two  from  Baltimore  City  teaching  in  the  counties. 
b   In   addition   two  are  teaching  in   Pennsylvania. 


Of  86  county  graduates  from  the  State  teachers  colleges  in 
1938,  all  except  two  had  teaching  positions  in  the  year  following 
graduation.  Of  the  49  Baltimore  City  graduates,  28  had  teaching 
positions,  three  returned  for  the  fourth  year  of  work,  and  18  did 
not  teach  in  1938-39.    (See  Table  211.) 
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Enrollment  at  Teachers  Colleges 

The  county  enrollment  of  234  at  Towson  in  the  fall  of  1940  was 
exceeded  in  every  year  from  the  fall  of  1921  through  the  fall  of 
1932,  and  in  1939.  With  the  exception  of  the  decrease  of  15 
students  in  1940,  there  was  an  increase  in  county  enrollment  at 
Towson  since  1935.  The  Baltimore  City  enrollment  of  277  at  Tow- 
son  in  the  fall  of  1940  was  smaller  by  45  than  in  1939.  Ex- 
cept for  the  years  1926  and  1927,  and  the  depression  years  of 
1933  to  1935,  the  1940  City  enrollment  at  Towson  was  the  smallest 
since  the  fall  of  1924.     (See  Table  212.) 

TABLE  212 
Enrollment  at  Maryland  State  Teachers  Colleges 


Fall  of 

Towson 

Frostburg 

Salisbury 

Total 

City 

County 

County 

State 

1920 

518 
411 
275 
268 
315 
346 
298 
348 
289 
230 
178 
193 
284 
290 
340 
322 
277 

184 
397 
506 
569 
602 
513 
475 
402 
359 
368 
348 
306 
257 
230 
193 
147 
175 
186 
222 
249 
234 

57 
101 
134 
125 
149 
197 
201 
192 
178 
173 
161 
111 
136 
116 
124 
137 
131 
170 
212 
223 
221 

"ioi 

158 
170 
186 
174 
165 
127 
101 
114 
108 
185 
201 
210 
239 
273 
221 

241 
498 
640 
694 
751 
817 
834 
764 
723 
715 
674 
544 
494 
460 
425 
469 
507 
566 
673 
745 
676 

241 

1921 

498 

1922 

640 

1923 

694 

1924 

1,269 

1925 

1,228 

1926 

1,109 

1927 

1,032 

1928 

1,038 

1929 

1,061 

1930 

972 

1931 

892 

1932 

783 

1933 

690 

1934 

603 

1935 

662 

1936 

791 

1937 

856 

1938 

1,013 

1939 

1,067 

1940 

953 

The  enrollment  of  221  at  Frostburg  in  the  fall  of  1940  was 
exceeded  in  1939  by  two  students.  The  fall  of  1938  and  1939 
were  the  only  years  when  the  enrollment  at  Salisbury  was  larger 
than  the  1940  enrollment  of  221.     (See  Table  212.) 

The  county  enrollment  of  676  at  the  three  State  teachers 
colleges  in  the  fall  of  1940  was  distributed  among  the  classes  in 
the  following  numbers:  seniors  110,  juniors  132,  sophomores 
196,  and  freshmen  238.  There  was  an  increase  of  two  in  the 
senior  class,  26  in  the  junior  class,  and  14  in  the  sophomore  class, 
but  a  decrease  of  79  in  the  freshmen  class  in  comparison  with 
distribution  by  classes  for  the  fall  of  1939.  The  decreases  for 
freshmen  appeared  at  Salisbury  and  Towson,  for  sophomores  at 
Frostburg,  and  the  increase  for  juniors  occurred  at  Frostburg 
and  Towson.     (See  Table  213.) 
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TABLE   213 

Distribution  of  Enrollment  in  Maryland  State  Teachers  Colleges  by  Class, 

Fali  of   1910 


Towaon 

Frostburg 

Salisbury 

Total 

Class 

City 

County 

County 

State 

Freshman 

Sophomore 

Junior 

67 
78 
90 
42 

277 

25 
252 

32 

70 
66 
50 
48 

234 

147 
87 

204 

85 
58 
49 
29 

221 

91 
130 

178 

83 
72 
33 
33 

221 

118 
103 

126 

238 
196 
132 
110 

676 

356 
320 

508 

305 

274 
222 

Senior 

152 

Total 

Resident  Students 

953 
381 

Day  Students 

572 

Elementary  School 

540 

The  county  enrollment  of  freshmen  at  Frostburg  and  Salis- 
bury and  of  sophomores  at  Salisbury  was  larger  than  at  Towson, 
since  Frostburg  and  Salisbury  are  permitted  to  offer  two  years 
of  junior  college  work  which  may  or  may  not  become  prepara- 
tory to  the  professional  teacher-training  work  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years.     (See  Table  213.) 

The  City  enrollment  of  277  at  Towson  in  September,  1940 
included  42  taking  fourth  year  work,  90  in  the  third  year,  78 
sophomores,  and  67  freshmen.  Compared  with  the  fall  of  1939, 
there  was  an  increase  of  11  seniors  and  8  juniors,  but  a  decrease 
of  35  sophomores  and  29  freshmen,  the  last  two  classes  probably 
reflecting  discouragement  over  the  number  of  City  graduates 
who  did  not  secure  teaching  positions.  The  City  freshmen, 
sophomores  and  juniors  are  all  enrolled  for  the  four-year  course, 
since  the  course  was  increased  from  three  to  four  years  effective 
for  all  individuals  who  enrolled  on  or  after  September  1,  1938. 

The  enrollment  at  Towson  included  25  City  and  147  county 
students  who  were  residents  in  the  fall  of  1940.  The  county 
resident  students  included  63  per  cent  of  the  Towson  county 
group.  There  were  91  resident  students,  or  41  per  cent  of  the 
enrollment  at  Frostburg,  and  118  residents,  or  over  53  per  cent 
of  the  total  enrollment  at  Salisbury.  Especially  at  Frostburg 
and  Salisbury  where  the  junior  college  has  been  established,  the 
day  school  enrollments  have  been  augmented  by  many  young 
men  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  colleges.  (See  Tables  212  and 
213.) 

The  campus  elementary  school  enrollments  in  the  fall  of  1940 
included  236  at  Towson,  178  at  Frostburg,  and  126  at  Salisbury. 
(See  Table  213.) 
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The  enrollment  at  the  three  State  teachers  colleges  distrib- 
uted by  class,  sex,  and  county  indicates  that  except  for  Fred- 
erick, Cecil  and  Caroline,  the  college  is  attended  in  largest  num- 
bers by  high  school  graduates  who  live  in  the  same  county  in 
which  the  school  is  located  or  in  an  adjoining  county.  In  the 
fall  of  1940,  nearly  73  per  cent  of  the  county  enrollment  at  Tow- 
son  came  from  Baltimore,  Harford,  Anne  Arundel,  Howard  and 
Carroll  Counties;  at  Frostburg,  93  per  cent,  all  but  15  students, 
came  from  Allegany,  Garrett,  and  Washington;  and  at  Salisbury 
nearly  61  per  cent  were  residents  of  Wicomico,  Dorchester, 
Somerset,  and  Worcester.  Counties  having  liberal  arts  colleges 
or  universities  within  their  borders  or  nearby  send  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  high  school  graduates  to  these  institutions.  (See 
Table  214  and  Chart  15  and  Table  59,  pages  88-89,  and  Table 
63,  page  95.) 

County  superintendents,  high  school  principals,  and  guidance 
counselors  will  probably  find  it  advantageous  to  check  up  the 
enrollment  by  classes  from  their  county  at  the  State  teachers 
colleges  with  the  tables  in  the  annual  report  showing  teacher 
turnover  in  white  elementary  schools  for  a  number  of  years  to 
ascertain  whether  it  will  not  be  advantageous  to  adopt  measures 
to  bring  before  high  school  graduates  the  opportunities  in  the 
field  of  elementary  education.  (See  Table  214,  Chart  15  and 
Table  59,  pages  88-89,  and  Table  31,  page  46.) 

Status  of  Freshmen  Admitted  to  Teachers  Colleges  in  the  Fall  of  1940 


TABLE  215 
1940  Entrants  at  State  Teachers  Colleges 


Per  Cent  Having  Had  Various 
High  School  Courses 

Third  of 

High  School 

Class 

Per  Cent  from  High,  Middle, 
and  Lower  Third  of  Class 

High  School 
Course 

Towson 

Frost- 
burg 

Salis- 
bury 

TowsoN 

Frost- 
burg 

Salis- 
bury 

City 

County 

City 

County 

97.0 
S.6 

65 

88.9 
9.7 
1.4 

72 

80.0 
15.3 

4.7 

85 

67.5 

21.7 

7.2 

3.6 

83 

High     

87.7 

10.8 

1.5 

65 

57.0    1     47.1 

50.6 

General 

Middle 

33.3 
8.3 
1.4 

72 

43.5 
9.4 

85 

38.6 
10.8 

Vocational 

Total  Number. 

Not  ranked. .  . 
Total  Number. 

83 

Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  1940  freshmen  at  Towson  from 
Baltimore  City  were  graduates  of  the  college  preparatory  course, 
and  three  per  cent  had  taken  the  commercial  course.  Of  the 
county  entrants  at  Towson,  89  per  cent  had  taken  the  academic 
course,  nearly  10  per  cent  had  pursued  the  general  course,  and 
over  one  per  cent  the  commercial  course.     (See  Table  215.) 
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At  Frostburg  80  per  cent  of  the  1940  freshmen  were  graduates 
of  the  academic  course,  15  per  cent  had  pursued  the  general 
course,  and  five  per  cent  had  taken  the  commercial  course.  At 
Salisbury  over  67  per  cent  had  pursued  the  academic,  22  per  cent 
the  general,  over  seven  per  cent  had  taken  the  commercial  course, 
and  nearly  four  per  cent  were  graduates  of  the  vocational  course. 
(See  Table  215.) 

At  Towson  88  per  cent  of  the  City  and  57  per  cent  of  the 
county  entrants  in  1940  were  ranked  in  the  high  third  of  their 
high  school  graduating  class,  while  1.5  per  cent  of  the  City,  but 
over  eight  per  cent  of  the  county  entrants,  respectively,  were 
from  the  low  third  of  their  classes.  Frostburg  had  47  per  cent 
of  the  1940  freshmen  from  the  high  third  and  nine  per  cent  from 
the  low  third,  while  corresponding  figures  at  Salisbury  included 
51  per  cent  from  the  high  and  11  per  cent  from  the  low  third 
of  their  high  school  classes.     (See  Table  215.) 

Withdrawals  in  1939-40  of  Freshmen  Who  Entered  State  Teachers  Colleges 

in   1939 

The  requested  or  voluntary  withdrawal  before  the  fall  of  1940 
of  freshmen  who  had  entered  Towson  in  the  fall  of  1939  included 
18  City  and  25  county  entrants,  19  and  27  per  cent,  respectively, 
of  the  City  and  county  groups.  At  Frostburg  25,  or  32  per  cent, 
withdrew,  while  37,  or  34  per  cent,  of  the  freshmen  who  entered 
Salisbury  in  1939  left  before  September,  1940.  The  number  and 
percentage  of  withdrawals  from  Salisbury  and  Frostburg  and 
the  per  cent  of  City  withdrawals  from  Towson  were  higher  than 
corresponding  figures  for  the  preceding  year.     (See  Table  216.) 

TABLE  216 

Freshmen  Who  Entered   Maryland   Teachers  Colleges   in   September,   1939, 

Who  Withdrew  at  the  Request  of  the  School  or  Voluntarily  Before 

September,  1940 


Towson 

Frostburg 

City 

County 

Salisbury 

96 

1 

5 
13 

5.3 
13.7 

19.0 

96 

2 

13 

12 

13.8 
12.8 

26.6 

86 

8 

2 
23 

2.6 

29.5 

32.1 

135 

Withdrawals  for  Removal,  Transfer,  or  Death 

Withdrawals  at  Request  of  School 

25 
5 

Voluntary  Withdrawals 

32 

Per  Cent*  Withdrawn  at  Request  of  School 

Per  Cent*  of  Voluntary  Withdrawals 

Per  Cent*  of  Total  Withdrawals 

4.5 
29.1 

33.6 

Excludes  withdrawals  for  removal,  transfer,  commitment,  or  death. 
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Freshmen;  Faculty;  Total  and  per  Student  Costs 

Faculty  at  the  State  Teachers  Colleges 

At  Towson  in  1939-40  the  instructional  staff  numbering  33, 
excluding  nine  for  the  campus  elementary  school,  included  one 
more  instructor  than  for  the  year  before.  Training  centers  in- 
cluded seven  teachers  in  six  schools  in  Baltimore  County  and  16 
teachers  in  eight  schools  in  Baltimore  City.  The  Towson  office 
staff  included  nine  members  as  it  did  in  1939,  and  there  were 
three  individuals  on  the  dormitory  staff,  the  same  number  em- 
ployed the  preceding  year.  At  Frostburg  the  staff  remained  the 
same  as  in  1939.  At  Salisbury  the  training  centers  included 
seven  teachers  in  four  schools  in  1940  as  against  nine  teachers 
in  five  schools  in  1939.     (See  Table  217.) 

TABLE  217 
Faculty  and  Staff  at  Maryland  State  Teachers  Colleges,  1939-40 


Position 


Towson 


Frostburg 


Salisbury 


President 

Instructors 

Library 

Campus  Elementary  School 
Training  Centers: 

County 

City 

Office  Staff 

Dormitory 


1 

28 
4 
9 

a7 

bl6 

9 

c3 


1 

dl2 

3 

4 

e7 


a  In    six    schools    of    Baltimore    County. 
b  In    eight   schools   in    Baltimore   City. 

c  Includes    social    director,    physician,    and    resident    nurse. 

d  Includes  director  of  training  who  als-o  acts  as  principal  of  elementary  school,  but  excludes 
social  director  who  acts  as  teacher  of  home  economics. 

e  Includes  2  in  one  school  in  Somerset  County  and  5  in  three  schools  in  Wicomico  County. 


Total  and  per  Student  Costs  at  Teachers  Colleges 

At  Towson,  although  total  current  expenses,  fees  from  stu- 
dents, enrollment  and  per  cent  of  resident  students  increased  in 
1940  over  1939,  State  aid  decreased  slightly.  During  the  period 
from  1929  to  1940  only  in  1939  was  the  average  current  cost  per 
student  lower  than  it  was  in  1940  when  it  was  $420,  and  the 
lower  cost  in  1939  is  explained  by  the  smaller  proportion  of 
students  who  were  in  residence.  The  average  payment  in  fees, 
$165,  because  of  the  larger  per  cent  resident,  was  larger  than  it 
had  been  since  1935,  while  the  average  cost  per  student  to  the 
State,  $255,  was  lower  than  at  any  time  shown  in  Table  218. 

At  Frostburg,  State  aid  in  1940,  lower  by  $5,080  than  in  1939, 
was  only  slightly  higher  than  it  was  in  the  depression  years  1934 
to  1937  when  salary  cuts  and  other  curtailments  were  in  effect. 
On  the  other  hand  with  the  largest  student  body  ever  enrolled 
and  an  increase  in  resident  students,  fees  reached  their  maxi- 
mum in  1940.    Current  expenses  at  Frostburg  were  higher  than 
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TABLE  218 
Total  and  Per  Student  Costs  at  State  Teachers  Colleges,  1928  to  1940 


Total 
Current 
Expenses 


Fees 

Paid 

by 

Students 


Cost 

to 
State 


College 

Enrollment 


Total 

4 


Per  Cent 
Resident 


Per  Cent 
Elemen- 
tary is  of 
College 
Enrollment 
6 


Average  Annual 

Cost  per  College 

Student 


Total 

7 


Fees 


to 

State 

9 


TOWSON 


$300,675 
301,590 
314,699 
311,674 
277,642 
261,686 

210,135 
192,873 
179,751 
184,263 
217,359 
218,699 
224 , 929 


$76,406 
64,551 
64,660 
61,663 
57,201 
42,182 

79,108 
58,317 
50,286 
65,395 
70,312 
81,737 
88,414 


$224,269 

734 

237,039 

650 

250,039 

604 

250,011 

561 

220,441 

582 

219,504 

503 

131,027 

450 

134,556 

354 

129,465 

330 

118,868 

438 

147,047 

455 

136,962 

531 

136,515 

535 

51 
51 
49 
51 
43 
36 

36 
31 
25 
23 
26 
25 
31 


34 
39 
43 
42 
46 
53 

54 
71 
75 
54 
54 
47 
46 


$410 

a$104 

464 

a99 

521 

al07 

556 

alio 

477 

a98 

520 

a84 

487 

bl96 

545 

bl65 

545 

bl53 

420 

bl48 

478 

bl55 

412 

bl54 

420 

bl65 

$306 
365 
414 
446 
379 
436 

291 
380 
392 
272 
323 
258 
255 


Frostburg 


$71,247 
73,584 
76,581 
77,554 
75,575 
71,254 

61,359 
56,780 
59,558 
64,087 
77,755 
82,025 
80,919 


$16,770 

14,566 

13,221 

14,290 

9.809 

9,175 

21 , 545 
23,230 
22,415 
23,444 
29,625 
33,895 
37,869 


$54,477 
59,018 
63,360 
63,264 
65,766 
62,079 

39,814 
33,550 
37,143 
40,643 
48,130 
48,130 
43,050 


194 
178 
161 
154 
113 
121 

115 
117 
130 
131 
167 
204 
214 


38 
44 
43 
51 
50 
41 

49 
49 
42 
45 
44 
39 
46 


65 

65 

80 

166 

175 

171 
171 
161 
153 
1^3 
93 
86 


*$368 

a»,87 

413 

a82 

476 

a82 

504 

a93 

669 

a87 

589 

a76 

533 

bl87 

485 

bl99 

459 

bl73 

489 

bl79 

466 

bl78 

402 

bl66 

378 

bl77 

*$281 
331 
394 
411 
582 
513 

346 
286 
286 
310 
288 
236 
201 


86,575 
98,930 
98,359 
88,197 
71,346 

66,144 
59,435 
67,672 
70,185 
87,595 
89,119 
93,633 


$.21,216 
'28,437 
27,456 
28,005 
20,475 
12,575 

24,267 
20,706 
32,289 
34,801 
36,608 
41,787 
48,746 


$64,472 
58,138 
71,474 
70,354 
67 , 722 
58,771 

41,877 
38,729 
35,383 
35,384 
50,987 
47,332 
44,887 


167 
180 
168 
160 
124 
98 

114 
109 
184 
200 
210 
228 
268 


81 
80 
88 
90 

85 

72 

71 
40 
41 
40 
39 
49 
51 


38 
35 
53 
59 
79 
108 

102 
121 
69 
61 
58 
52 
49 


$513 

a$127 

481 

al58 

589 

al63 

615 

al75 

711 

al65 

728 

af28 

580 

b213 

545 

b252 

384 

bl92 

351 

bl74 

417 

bl74 

391 

bl83 

350 

bl82 

323 
426 
440 
546 
600 

367 
293 
192 
177 
243 
208 
168 


a  Day  students  paid  $20,   women   residents   $200,   and  men   boarders   $72. 
b  Day   students    paid    $100.    women    residents   $316,    and   mi'n    boarders    $128. 
*  Elementary  school   paid   for  through   Allegany  budget. 
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ever  before  in  1939,  but  decreased  by  $1,106  in  1940,  because  of 
the  reduction  in  State  aid.  Total  current  cost  per  student  in 
1940,  $378,  and  the  cost  to  the  State  per  student,  $201,  were 
lower  than  at  any  time  during  the  period  from  1929  to  1940.  (See 
m,iddle  section  of  Table  218.) 

At  Salisbury,  during  the  period  from  1928  to  1940,  current 
expenses  in  1940  were  only  exceeded  in  1930  and  1931  when  State 
aid  was  at  its  maximum;  in  1940  fees  were  higher  than  ever 
before  because  enrollment  was  at  its  peak,  and  per  cent  of  resi- 
dent students  was  higher  than  for  any  year  since  1934;  State 
aid  in  1940  was  lower  than  in  any  year,  except  for  the  four 
depression  years  1934  to  1937,  when  salary  cuts  and  other  cur- 
tailments were  in  effect.  In  1940  average  current  cost  and  cost 
to  the  State  per  student  were  lower  than  ever  before  reported; 
the  average  fees  paid  in  1940 — $182 — with  the  exception  of  1937 
and  1938,  were  lower  than  at  any  time  since  1934  when  fees 
were  increased  because  of  the  drastic  budget  cuts  made  during 
the  depression  years. 

Because  of  the  budget  cuts  which  took  effect  in  the  fall  of  1933, 
tuition  fees  were  increased  from  $20  to  $100  while  the  charge 
for  residence  in  the  dormitory  rose  from  $5  to  $6  per  week. 

The  college  enrollment  at  Towson  decreased  steadily  from 
1928  to  1936,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  increase  in  1932, 
but  since  1936  it  has  shown  a  gradual  increase  each  year.  At 
Frostburg  the  years  1932  and  1934  and  at  Salisbury  the  years 
1933  and  1935  showed  the  lowest  enrollments,  since  which  years 
there  have  been  more  or  less  consistent  increases  in  enrollment, 
until  in  1940  both  colleges  have  the  highest  number  ever  enrolled. 
The  effects  of  the  depression  in  making  it  more  difficult  for  high 
school  graduates  to  finance  further  education,  especially  with  the 
increased  costs,  and  the  lengthening  of  the  course  to  three  and 
then  four  years,  and  the  fear  that  there  would  not  be  a  position 
after  graduation  from  college,  resulting  from  the  failure  to 
appoint  the  usual  number  of  teachers  during  the  depression, 
deterred  many  high  school  graduates  from  entering  the  teachers 
colleges.  The  shortage  of  elementary  school  teachers  in  the 
past  few  years,  however,  has  brought  about  a  gradual  increase 
in  enrollment.     (See  Table  218.) 

In  general,  the  per  cent  of  college  students  resident  at  Towson 
and  Salisbury  is  lower  after  than  before  1933,  which  in  part 
explains  the  decreases  in  total  cost  per  student.  After  fees  for 
resident  students  were  increased  in  1933  some  students  within 
commuting  distance  found  it  more  economical  to  commute  than 
to  pay  the  charges  for  living  in  the  dormitory.     (See  Table  218.) 
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There  is  considerable  difference  at  the  three  colleges  in  the 
relation  between  the  enrollment  in  the  campus  elementary  school 
and  the  college  enrollment.  Since  the  cost  of  the  campus  elemen- 
tary school  is  a  charge  against  the  total  current  expenses  and  the 
State  and  is  included  in  calculating  the  total  cost  and  the  cost  to 
the  State  per  college  student,  some  of  the  differences  in  per  stu- 
dent costs  at  the  three  schools  are  accounted  for  in  this  way.  At 
Frostburg  from  1932  to  1938  the  campus  elementary  school  en- 
rollment was  much  larger  than  the  college  enrollment.  At  Salis- 
bury the  elementary  school  enrollment  was  larger  than  the  col- 
lege enrollment  in  1933,  1934  and  1935.  At  Towson  the  campus 
elementary  school  enrollment  was  34  per  cent  of  the  total  college 
enrollment  in  1928,  as  against  75  per  cent  in  1936  and  46  per  cent 
in  1940.     (See  Table  218,  column  6.) 

The  differences  in  costs  for  the  three  colleges  are  explained  in 
part  by  per  cent  of  students  in  residence,  relation  between 
elementary  and  college  enrollment,  relation  between  resident 
enrollment  and  capacity,  and  many  other  factors.  (See  Table 
218.) 

TABLE  219 

Distribution  of  Expenditures  at  State  Teachers  Colleges  from  Sept.  1,  1939 

to   August   31,    1940 


Total 

Expenditures  for  Instruction 

Expenditures  for  Dormitory 

College 

a 
o 

'S 

< 

.IS 

II 

6^ 

s 

ar.2 

c  c  o 
.2  0)  o. 

c 
o 

"a 
■g 
< 

Operation 
Maintenance, 
Transportation, 
Health 

o 

(2 

Towson 

$224 , 929 
80,919 
93,633 

$20,286 
8,899 
7.660 

$106,357 
39,850 
41,397 

$7,148 
5,922 
5,005 

$36,669 
8,196 
7,963 

$4,484 
1,800 
4,759 

$30,350 

8,822 

16,850 

$19,635 

7,430 

9,999 

Total 

$399,481 

$36,845 

$187,604 

$18,075 

$52,828 

$11,043 

$56,022 

$37,064 

Receipts  from  Teachers  College  Students  and  from  State  from  Sept.  1,  1939 

to  August  31,  1940 


College 

Average 
Enrollment  in 

Receipts  for 
Instruction  from 

Average 
Resident 
Enroll- 
ment 

Receipts  for 
Dormitory  from 

College 

Ele- 
mentary 
School 

Students 

State 

Students 

Stete 

Towson 

535 

214 
268 

241 

184 
131 

$53,950 
20,982 
26.820 

$116,510 
41,885 
35,205 

166 

99 

136 

$34,464 
16,887 
21,926 

$20,005 
1,165 

Salisbury 

9,682 

Total 

1,017 

556 

$101,752 

$193,600 

401 

$73,277 

$30,852 

Total  and  Per  Student  Costs  at  State  Teachers  Colleges      o23 

The  distribution  of  1940  expenditures  for  instruction  and 
dormitory  expenses  at  the  three  State  teachers  colleges  and 
receipts  from  the  State  and  from  the  students  are  given  in  Table 
219. 

The  total  1940  cost  per  college  student  for  instruction  at  Tow- 
son  was  $319,  of  which  $218  was  paid  by  the  State  and  $101  by 
each  student.  The  total  cost  per  college  student  at  Frostburg 
was  $294,  and  at  Salisbury  $231,  making  the  cost  to  the  State 
after  deduction  of  tuition  fees,  $196  and  $131,  respectively.  (See 
Chart  49.) 

CHART  49 


1939-40  COST  PKR  «HITE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  STODHJT 
TOTAL  COST  OF  INSTHDCTIOM  PER  STDDHiT 


State 
Teachers 
College 
at       £ 

Average 

Number  of 

College     Elein. 

jtudents  Pupilst 

535         241 
214         184 
268         131 

Total     M 
Cost       ■ 

■ 1  Total 

■ 'cost 

Towson 

$319  HB 

g^^  ^10, 

Frostburg 

294  ■■ 

f^^H   )« 

Salisbury 

231  ^BO 

■    .-  1 

Paid  by 

State  I   [Student 


TOTAL  COST  PER  RESIDHIT  STODHJT 


State     Resident 
Teachers     Students 

College  Average   Per 
at 


Total 


Number  Cant*   Cost 

Towson      166  31    $647 

Frostburg     99  46 

Salisbury    136  51 


Total 

Cost 


Paid  by 

State    I       [Student 


t  Not  considered  in  calculating  cost  per  college  student.     Elementary  pupils  were  follow- 
ing per  cent  of  college  enrollmeni  in  1940  :  Towson,  46  ;  Frostburg,  86  ;  Salisbury,  49. 
*  Per  cent  that  resident  students  were  of  total  college  enrollment. 

The  total  1940  cost  of  instruction  and  dormitory  per  resident 
student  was  highest  at  Towson,  $647,  of  which  $339  was  paid  by 
the  State,  and  lowest  at  Salisbury,  $463  per  student,  $202  of 
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which  was  paid  by  the  State.  At  Frostburg  the  total  cost  per 
resident  student  was  $477  with  $208  paid  by  the  State.  (See 
Chart  49.) 

Student  Aid  Through  National  Youth  Administration 

Through  the  National  Youth  Administration  during  1939-40 
aid  was  available  to  needy  students  at  the  State  teachers  col- 
leges. There  were  106  students  at  Towson  who  received  $7,290, 
an  average  of  $68.78  per  student.  At  Frostburg  97  were  aided 
to  the  extent  of  $3,900  or  $40.20  per  student.  At  Salisbury  95 
students  received  assistance  totaling  $4,798,  an  average  of 
$50.50  per  student.  In  return  the  students  had  to  give  service 
for  a  specified  number  of  hours  a  week  to  the  school  or  com- 
munity. 

Inventories  at  Teachers  Colleges 

The  inventories  for  land  and  improvements  and  buildings  at 
Towson  and  Frostburg  remained  the  same  in  September,  1940, 
as  for  the  preceding  year,  but  were  slightly  higher  at  Salisbury. 
The  equipment  at  all  three  teachers  colleges  showed  increases  in 
1940.     (See  Table  220.) 

TABLE  220 
Inventories  at  State  Teachers  Colleges,  September,  1940 


Towson 


Frostburg 


Salisbury 


Land  and  Improvements 

Buildings 

Equipment 

Total 


$127,970 

1,156,500 

208,146 

$1,492,616 


$80,591 

354,718 

39,265 

$474,574 


$17,872 

700,045 

86,761 

$804,678 


CONTRIBUTIONS    FROM    COUNTY   TEACHERS    AND    MEMBERSHIP 
IN  MARYLAND  TEACHERS'   RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

The  Maryland  Teachers'  Retirement  System  in  its  13th  year 
of  operation,  1939-40,  received  contributions  from  county  teach- 
ers to  the  amount  of  $325,158,  an  increase  of  $15,307  over  the 
amount  contributed  during  1938-39.  In  October,  1940,  5,215 
county  teachers,  95.9  per  cent  of  the  entire  teaching  staff,  were 
active  members  of  the  system.     (See  Table  221.) 


The  proportion  of  the  teaching  staff  in  active  membership  in 
the  Retirement  System  varied  in  the  individual  counties  from 
89.7  to  100  per  cent.  Only  one  county  had  fewer  than  90  per 
cent  of  its  teachers  enrolled  in  the  Retirement  System,  while 
over  95  per  cent  were  members  in  15  counties.  Contributions 
from  223  members  on  the  staffs  of  the  State  Department  of 


N.  Y.  A,  Aid;  Inventories,  State  Teachers  Colleges; 
Maryland  State  Teachers  Retirement  System 
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Education,  the  four  State  teachers  colleges,  and  the  five  State 
schools  for  handicapped  and  delinquent  children  brought  the 
total  contributions  to  $349,281.     (See  Table  221.) 

For  State  contributions  to  the  Teachers'  Retirement  System 
of  the  State  and  to  the  Baltimore  City  Employees'  Retirement 
System  on  account  of  teachers,  see  Table  1,  page  7  and  the  finan- 
cial statement  on  page  327. 

TABLE  221 

Contributions  by  Teachers  to  the  Annuity  Savings  Fund  of  the  Teachers'  Re- 
tirement System  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  Year  Ended  July  31,  1940; 
Number  and  Per  Cent  of  October,  1940,  County  Teaching  Staff  Who  are 
Members  in  Active  Service 


County  or  Institution 

Amount 
Contributed 
Year  Ending 
July  31,  1940 

Members 

in  Active  Service 

October,  1940 

Number 

Per  Cent 

County: 

$32,080.13 

20,145.50 

44,678.51 

3,. 541. 52 

6,571.20 

13,493.60 

10,034.38 

6,070.69 

8,470.06 

18,686.02 

9,494.38 

12,185.65 

5,602.25 

5,219.98 

34,923.21 

27,806.05 

5,883.85 

4,174.03 

6,772.72 

6,142.59 

25,972.29 

9,788.20 

7,420.75 

477 
326 
620 

64 
110 
222 
161 
118 
160 
296 
157 
208 
102 

84 
504 
509 

97 

82 
124 
110 
380 
174 
130 

96.2 

93.1 

96.4 

Calvert    

94.1 

Caroline 

97.3 

Carroll 

97.8 

Cecil 

97.0 

98.3 

96.4 

98.3 

Garrett    

95.2 

94.1 

94.4 

Kent 

97.7 

99.4 

Prince  George's 

94.4 

100.0 

97.6 

98.4 

Talbot    

94.0 

Washington 

92.0 

Wicomico 

89.7 

98.5 

Total  Counties 

$325,157.56 

6,293.36 
2,078.70 
2,. 549. 30 
1,309.60 

4,213.56 
417.40 
290.24 

2,574.57 

660.20 

400.40 

1,396.23 

1,939.38 

5,215 

50 
19 
23 
19 

28 
4 
3 

27 

7 

5 

13 

25 

95.9 

Teachers  Colleges: 

Towson    

92.5 

82.6 

100.0 

100.0 

Department: 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

Other  Schools: 

Maryland  Training  School  for  Boys 

Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf           

$24,122.94 
$349,280.50 

223 

5,438 
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INVENTORY  OF  VALUE  OF  EQUIPMENT  IN  STATE  SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  SUPERVISORY  OFFICES 

The  inventory  of  equipment  for  the  office  of  the  Maryland 
Teachers'  Retirement  System  totaled  $5,513;  for  the  State 
Department  of  Education  $17,827,  and  for  the  office  of  the 
State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  $1,161. 

LIST  OF  STATISTICAL  AND  FINANCIAL  TABLES,  1939-40 
Subject  of  Tables 

Financial  Statements  327-329 

I     Number  of  Schools  330 

II     Total  Public  School  Enrollment  331 

III     Catholic    Private   Schools:    Enrollment   and    Teaching 

Staff    332-333 

lY     Non-Catholic  Private  Schools:  Enrollment  and  Teach- 
ing- Staff  334-335 

V     Non-Public  Schools:  Enrollment  and  Teaching  Staff  ....  336 
VI     Summary  for  Public  and  Non-Public  Schools:  Schools, 

Pupils,   Teachers    337 

VII     Average  Number  of  Public  School  Pupils  Belonging 338 

VIII     Average  Daily  Attendance;  Per  cent  of  Attendance  339 
IX     Average    Days    in    Session;    Aggregate    Days    of   At- 
tendance      340 

X-XI     Distribution  of  White  and  Colored  Public  School  En- 
rollment by  Age  341-342 

XII     Number  of  Teaching  Positions,  Public  Schools  343 

XIII-XIV     Certification  of  White  Teachers  in  Elementary  and  in 

One-  and  Two-Teacher  Schools  344-345 

XV     Certification  of  White  Teachers  in  High  Schools  346 

XVI     Certification  of  Colored  Teachers  347 

XVII     Pupils   Belonging   Per   Teacher   and   Average    Salary 

Per  Teacher  348 

XVIII     Receipts  from  State  and  Federal  Government  349 

XIX     Receipts  from  All  Sources  350 

XX     Total  Disbursements  351 

XXI     Disbursements  for  General  Control  352 

XXII     Disbursements  for  Instruction  and  Operation  353 

XXIII  Disbursements  for  Maintenance,   Auxiliary  Agencies, 

and  Fixed  Charges  354 

XXIV  Disbursements  for  Debt  Service  and  Capital  Outlay 355 

XXV     Disbursements  for  White  Elementary  Schools  356 

XXVII     Disbursements  for  Junior,  Junior-Senior,  and   Senior 

High   Schools   358 

XXVIII     Disbursements  for  Colored  Elementary  Schools  359 

XXIX     Disbursements  for  Colored  High  Schools  360 

XXX     Receipts  and   Expenditures  from   Other  than   County 

Funds  of  County  Colored  Schools  361 

XXXI     Receipts   and   Expenditures  from   Other  than   County 

Funds  of  County  White  Schools  362-363 

XXXII     Cost,   Enrollment,  Attendance.   Graduates,   Courses  in 

Individual  County  High   Schools  '364-369 

XXXIII     Enrollment    by    Subject    in    Individual    County    High 

Schools   370-375 
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Source  or  Purpose 
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RECEIPTS 


State  Appropriation 

Receipts  (including  transfers 
by  budget  amendment) . . . , 


Total  Receipts . 


$15,500.00 
all, 105. 56 
$26,605.56 


$11,000.00  $20,000.00 

bl0,908.80   

$21,908.80  $20,000.00 


$9,600.00 

195.57 

$9,795.57 


$12,000.00 


$12,000.00 


$250.00 
c5,250.00 
$5,500.00 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Salaries,  Wages  and  Special 

Payments 

General  Repairs 

Motor  Vehicle  Repairs 

Traveling 

Transportation 

Communication    

Printing,  other  than  Office 

Supplies 

Other  Contractual  Services. 

Office  Supplies 

Educational,  Vocational  and 

Recreational  Supplies.  ... 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies 

All  Other  Supplies 

Office  Equipment 

Motor  Vehicles 

Educational,  Vocational  and 

Recreational  Equipment. . 

Rent 

Insurance 

All  Other  Fi.xed  Charges 

Total  Disbursements 

Returned   to   State 
Treasury 

Grand  Total 


$11,806.49 


47.58 
d3, 530.43 


460.26 


d8, 117.76 
161.30 


231.66 
290.65 


205.71 


d985.75 

737.55 

30.09 


$26,605.23 

.33 
$26,605.56 


$17,000.00 


83.20 
3,193.32 


33.64 


20.50 


98.76 
675.44 


11.. 50 
551.80 

83 .  44 

80.00 

67.70 

9.50 

$21,908.80 


$7,497.32 

30.50 

111.75 

83,641.18 

17.80 

305.61 

238.50 

61,282.50 

202.31 

222.75 

390.71 

f5,669.60 

272.01 


$21,908.80 


30.24 
10.00 

$19,996.90 

3.10 
$20,000.00 


$7,297.81 
3^85 


1,352.60 
18.00 


1,021.73 


101.58 


$9,795.57 


$9,795.5'; 


,268.00 
16.36 


559.75 

5.91 

523.62 

309.75 

5.00 

178.00 


280.00 


1,592.00 

125.00 

10.00 

$11,873.39 


126.61 


$4,000.00 


839.49 


$4,839.49 


g660.51 


$12,000.00    $5,500.00 


a  Includes  $10,801.71   from  Federal  funds. 

b  Includes  $10,755.56  from   Federal  funds. 

c  From  General  Education  Board. 

d  Includes  transportation,  tuition  and  equipment  for  trainees. 

e  Includes  transportation  and  fees  of  officials  for  State  athletic  meets,  etc. 

f  Includes  cost  of  medals  and  badges. 

e  Returned  to  General  Education   Board. 

CONSTRUCTION  ACCOUNT— BOWIE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
For  Fiscal  Year  Ended   September   30,   1940 


Loan  of  1931: 

Balance,  October  1,  1939 $278.53 

Disbursements:  (Partial  payment  on  turbine  pump) 278. 53 

Loan  of  1937  and  PWA  Federal  Grant: 

Balance,  October  1,  1939 $1 ,  195. 12 

Disbursements:  (Remainder  due  on  turbine  pump — see  above) 153. 11 

Balance,  September  30,  1940 $1,042.01 
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TABLE  III 

Number  of  Pupils  and  Teachers  in  Catholic  Parish  and  Private  Schools,  and  Private 

Institutions,   Fall   of   1939 


County  and  School 


Enrollment 


i^ 


County  and  School 


Enrollment 


o  g 


Allegany 
*S.  S.  Peter's  and  Paul's, 

Cumberland 

*St.  Patrick's,  Catholic  Girls' 
Central  High,  Cumberland . 

*St.  Mary's,  Cumberland 

St.  Michael's,  Frostburg 

*St.  Peter's,  Westernport 

St.  Patrick's,  Mt.  Savage. . .  . 
*La  Salle  Inst.,  Cumberland.  . 

St.  Joseph's,  Midland 

St.  Michael's,  Eckhart 

Total— 9 

Anne  Arundel 

St.  Mary's,  Annapolis 

St.  Mary's  (Col.),  Annapolis. 

Baltimore 
♦School  of  the  Immaculate  and 

Catholic  High,  Towson. . . 
Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel, 

Middle  River 

St.  Mark's,  Catonsville 

St.  Michael's,  Overlea 

*St.  Stephen's,  Bradshaw .... 

St.  Joseph's,  Fullerton 

St.  Rita's,  Dundalk 

St.  Clement's,  Rosedale.  .  . . 

Ascension,  Halethorpe 

St.  Charles',  Pikesville 

St.  Clement's,  Lansdowne .  . 

St.  Agnes',  Woodlawn 

*St.  Charles'  College  High, 

Catonsville 

Mt.  de  Sales  Academy, 

Catonsville 

St.  Vincent's  Orphanage, 

Towson 

St.  Joseph's,  Texas 

Sacred  Heart,  Glyndon 

Total— 17 


540 

342 
351 

222 
155 
188 

104 
44 


1,946 


316 
66 


320 

417 
327 
312 
179 
242 
208 
205 
188 
171 
156 
146 


3,063 


28 


108 

74 
52 

si 

14 
184 


483 


164 


13 


151 

72 


13 


469 


75 


12 


Calvert 

Our  Lady  Star  of  the  Sea, 
Solomon's 

Caroline 

St.  Gertrude's  Academy, 
Ridgely 

Carroll 

*St.  John's,  Westminster 

St.  Joseph's,  Taneytown 

Total— 2 

Cecil 

Parish  School 

Charles 

♦Sacred  Heart,  La  Plata 

*St.  Mary's,  Bryantown 

Total— 2 

St.  Mary's  (Col.),  Bryantown 

Frederick 

*St.  John's,  Frederick 

St.  Euphemia's,  Emmitsburg 
*St.  Joseph's  College  High, 

Emmitsburg 

St.  Anthony's,  Emmitsburg. 

Visitation,  Frederick 

St.  Peter's,  Libertytown. . . . 

Total— 6 

St.  Euphemia's  (Col.), 
Emmitsburg 

Garrett 

St.  Peter's,  Oakland 

Harford 

St.  Margaret's,  Bel  Air 


43 


141 
27 


11 


46 


101 


226 
108 


46 


334 
106 


120 
176 


425 
4 


67 
101 


59 

110 

41 


30      210 


12 


16 
2 


7 
6 

9 

4 

16 
2 


44 
1 


♦  Secondary  school  accredited  by  Maryland  State  Board  of  Education. 
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TABLE  III— (Continued) 

Number  of  Pupils  and  Teachers  in  Catholic  Parish  and  Private  Schools  and 
Private  Institutions,  Fall  of  1939 


County  and  School 


Enrollment 


E  0) 
°  E 
O 


County  and  School 


Enrollment 


°  B 


Howard 

St.  Paul's,  Ellicott  City 

*St.  Louis',  (^larkesville 

St.  Augustine's,  Elk  Ridge. . 
♦Trinity,  Ilchester 


Total — 4 

St.  Augustine's  (Col.),  El- 
licott City 


Montgomery 

St.  Michael's,  Silver  Spring. 
St.  Martin's,  Gaithersburg. . 
Academy  of  the  Holy  Name, 

Silver  Spring 

♦Georgetown  Prep.,  Garrett 

Park 


Total — 4 . 


Prince  George's 

St.  James',  Mt.  Rainier.  .  . . 

Holy  Redeemer,  Berwyn .  .  . 
*St.  Mildred's,  Laurel 

St.  Mary's,  Marlboro 

*La  Salle  Hall,  Ammendale. . 


Total— 5 

St.  Mary's  (Col.),  Marlboro. 


St,  Mary's 
*St.  Mary's  Academy, 

Leonardtown 

*St.  Michael's,  Ridge 

Little  Flower,  Great  Mills.  . 

St.  John's,  Hollywood 

St.  Joseph's,  Morganza 

Holy  Angels,  Aboil 

Our  Lady,  Medley's  Neck.  . 
Sacred  Heart,  Bushwood .  .  . 
Leonard  Hall,  Leonardtown . 


Total— 9 . 


149 

79 

80 

6 


314 

45 


386 
124 


33 


33 


359 

259 

178 

84 


880 
98 


101 
165 
202 
180 
163 
126 
115 
88 
57 


1,197 


65 


113 


92 


140 
61 


201 


16 


12 


32 


46 


St.  Peter  Claver's  (Col.), 

Ridge 

St.  Joseph's  (Col.),  Morganza 

Washington 
*St.  Mary's,  Hagerstown.  . 


Total  County  White  Catholic 
Schools 

Total  County  Colored  Catholic 
Schools 


Baltimore  City 

*Seton 

*Mt.  St.  Joseph's 

♦Institute  of  Notre  Dame.  . 

♦Loyola 

♦Calvert  Hall 

♦Notre  Dame  of  Maryland . 

♦Catholic  High  School 

♦Mt.  St.  Agnes 

Mt.  Washington  Country. 

Calvert  Hall  Country. ... 

Visitation 


129 
71 


348 

9,828 
519 


19 
238 


151 

71 
123 

57 

42 


118 


90 
1,965 


1,317 
834 
570 
395 
390 
228 
268 
177 


Total— 11. 


*St.  Martin's 

50  Other  White  Parish  Schools 
4  Institutions  for  White 
Children 


Total  White. 


♦St.  Francis  Academy  (Col.) . 

3  Colored  Parish  Schools.  .  . 

4  Institutions  for  Colored 
Children 


Total  Colored. 


Entire  State 

White 

Colored .  . . . . 


701 


1,143 
25,678 


425 


51 
384 


58 


4.181 
167 


27,947 

59 
1,135 

199 


493 


4,348 

78 

19 


1,393 


37,775    611  6,313 
1,912       ..         97 


11 

424 
14 


48 

39 

28 

23 

20 

24 

8 

17 

8 

3 

9 


227 


32 
566 


29 


854 


10 
23 


24 


57 


1,278 
71 


♦  Secondary  school  accredited  by  Maryland  State  Board  of  Education. 
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TABLE  IV 

Number  of  Pupils  and  Teachers  in   Non-Catholic   Private   Elementary   and   Secondary 
Schools  in  Maryland  Counties,  Year  Ending  June  30,   1940 


Enroll- 
ment 

No.  of 
Teachers 

County  and  School 

Enroll- 
ment 

No.  op 
Teachers 

County  and  School 

Ele- 
men- 
tary 

Sec- 
ond- 
ary 

Full- 
time 

Part- 
time 

Ele- 
men- 
tary 

Sec- 
ond- 
ary 

Full- 
time 

Part- 
time 

White  Schools 

*20 
9 

1 
1 

Montgomery 

Washington  Missionary 

151 
143 

jeo 

42 
i25 
t25 

120 

165 
57 
70 

46 
23 

8 

18 

6 

8 
3 

4 
3 
6 
3 

1 

7 

The  Waddell  School 

Seventh  Day  Adventist 

Landon  School  for  Boys 

Bullis  School 

1 

Chevy  Chase  Country 

National  Park  College 

The  Slade  School   

Total    

29 

53 

J32 

30 

x23 
10 

69 
65 

25 

2 

12 
3 
4 

15 

1 
3 
2 
1 

i 

1 

3.3 

1 

Green  Acres 

4 
1 

Lady  Isabel's  Children 

Total 

1 

Twenty-Four  Hour  Day 
School        

466 

35 

49 

25 
25 

14 
xlO 

361 

23 

60 

7 
4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

18.3 

Prince  George's 

Briarley  Military  Academy.  . 
Longfellow  School  for  Boys.  . 
Seventh  Day  Adventist, 

Primary  School,  U.  S.  Naval 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy  Prep. .  . 

Annapolis  Kindergarten 

The  Thomas  School 

.5 

Total 

148 

264 

19 
59 
12 

°49 
6 

x21 

xl9 

°18 

x§14 

159 

321 
86 
67 
31 
64 
62 

35 

'i 

41 

60 
16 

13.6 
16 

7 
13 

4 

8 

1 

1 
1 
2 

2 

3 
1.2 

13 
4 

i 

Seventh  Day  Adventist, 

Baltimore 

Mrs.  Ballinger's  Kindergarten 
Total      

158 
22 

14 

23 

14 

106 
28 

18 

8 

8 
5.4 

.5 

St.  Timothy's 

Queen  Anne's 

Hannah  More  Academy 

1 

Greenwood 

Oldfiejd's 

St.  Mary's 
tCharlotte  Hall 

tSt.  Mary's  Seminary 

Total 

Practice  Kindergarten,  Md. 

College  for  Women 

Miss  Barnhart's  Kindergarten 

14 

22 

22 

*29 
10 

134 
36 

i 

13.4 

4 

7.8 

2 

1 

Talbot 

Startt  Country  School 

Washington 

Total 

481 

*210 

6 
25 
11 

667 

108 

110 

73 

9 

142.6 

11 
14 
12 

2 

1 

37.2 

6.4 
2 

2 

Cecil 

Misses  Hoffmeier  and 

2 

tTome  Town  School 

Seventh  Day  Adventist 

Total      

fTome  Boarding  School 

t West  Nottingham 

Seventh  Day  Adventist 

61 

t23 
*19 

37 

10.8 

1 
1 

4 

Wicomico 

Total                

252 

42 

300 
3 

40 
2 

8.4 

Mrs.  Herold's 

Total 

42 
1,737 

1,698 

2 
343.8 

Frederick 

Buckingham  School  for  Boys. 

Total  County  White 

71.4 

tSecondary     school     accredited    by     Mary- 
land   State    Board    of    Education. 
*  Includes   kindergarten. 
°  Includes   nursery   school. 


X  Kindergarten    only. 
§  Nursery    school    only. 
i  Includes  nursery  school  and  kindergarten. 
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TABLE  IV— (Continued) 

Number  of  Pupils  and  Teachers  in  Non-Catholic  Private  Elementary   and 
Secondary  Schools  in  Baltimore  City,  Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 


School 


White  Schools 
tFriends  School 

Oilman  Country 

Talmudical  Academy 

Calvert  School 

Park  School 

Roland  Park  Country 

Bryn  Mawr , 

St.  Paul's  School  for  Boys 

Boys  Latin  School 

tFranklin  Day  School 

Salvation  Army  Day  Nursery..  .  . 
tSamuel  Ready 

Homewood  School 

Immanuel  Lutheran 

Girls  Latin  School 

Nursery  and  Child  Study  Home. . 

Edgecombe  Academy 

Miss  Crater's  Country  School .... 

Kornerstone  Kindergarten 

Jewish  Educational  Alliance 

Ireland  Nursery  School 

("athedral  Kindergarten 

Chapel  of  the  Nativity 

Cloverdale  School , 

Little  School  in  Guilford , 

Woodland  Nursery , 

Twin  Maples 

Aline  B.  Strauss  Nursery. 

Mrs.  Eagle's  Nursery 

Miss  Bernstein's 

Har  Sinai  Center  Nursery 

Morven  School 

Total  White 

Colored  School 
Seventh  Day  Adventist 


Enrollment 


Elemen- 
tary 


t218 

180 

*230 

*243 

tl73 

tl59 

°75 

93 

60 

29 

§76 

39 

t72 

70 

14 

62 

31 

t45 

t29 

°28 

°24 

121 

*20 

*20 

tl8 

§15 

14 

§10 

§10 

xlO 


2,104 


Secondary 


118 

117 

16 

"68 
65 
109 
91 
65 
78 

"36 


z831 


Number  of 
Teachers 


Full 
tim« 


29 
31 
14 
20 
28 
16 
23 
11 
10.1 

7 
10 

4 

9 

3 

8 

3 

3 

4 

1 

5 

2 

4 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 


263.1 


Part 
time 


4.6 
2.5 


9 
8 
3 
.7 


57.5 


t  Secondary   school    work    accredited    by    Maryland    State    Board   of    Education. 

*  Includes    kindergarten. 

°  Includes  nursery  school. 

t  Includes  nursery   school   and  kindergarten. 

§  Nursery  school  only. 

X  Kindergarten   only. 
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TABLE  V 

Number   of   Pupils    Reported    Enrolled    in    Maryland    Non-Public    Elementary    and 
Secondary  Schools,  for  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 


County 


Whitk 

Colored 

Number 

of 
Schools 

Enrollment 

Number 

of 
Teachers 

Number 

of 
Schools 

Enrollment 

Elemen- 
tary 

Com- 
mer- 
cial 

Second- 
ary 

Elemen- 
tary 

Second- 
ary 

Number 

of 
Teachers 


tCATHOLic  Parish  and  Private  Schools  and  Private  Institutions,  Pall  of  1939 


Allegany 

9 
1 
17 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
6 
1 
1 
4 
4 
5 
9 
1 

1,946 
316 

3,063 

43 

15 

168 

101 

334 

425 

67 

101 

314 

510 

880 

1,197 
348 

28 

is 

6 

30 

33 
'8 

483 

469 
11 
10 
46 

9i 
210 

65 
197 

92 
201 

90 

75 

8 

111 

6 

7 

12 

4 

16 

44 

3 

3 

16 

32 

30 

46 

11 

i 

1 

1 

'i 
i 

2 

66 

106 

4 

45 

98 
200 

'2 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Carroll 

Cecil         

Charles 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Montgomery 

2 

1 

"i 

'2 

St.  Mary's 

6 

Total  Counties 

Baltimore  City 

65 
66 

9,828 
27,947 

118 
493 

1,965 
4,348 

424 
854 

7 
8 

519 
1,393 

97 

14 
57 

Total  State 

131 

37,775 

611 

6,313 

1,278 

15 

1,912 

97 

71 

*Non-Catholic  Private  Schools 


2 
8 

12 
5 
1 

10 
6 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 

29 

148 

481 

252 

42 

466 

158 

22 

14 

22 

61 

42 

159 

667 

300 

3 

361 

23 

14 

134 

37 

2 
43 
179.8 
48.4 

2 
78.3 
18.5 

9 
13.4 

4 
14.8 

2 

. 

Cecil         

St.  Mary's     

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Total  Counties 

Baltimore  City 

53 
32 

1,737 
2,104 

1,698 
831 

415.2 
320.6 

'i 

76 

i9 

'3 

Total  State 

85 

3,841 

2,529 

735.8 

1 

76 

19 

3 

*Schools  for  Atypical  Children 


Maryland  Training  School  for  Boys 

Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf 

Maryland  Training  School  for 

Colored  Girls 

Montrose  School  for  Girls 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 

Maryland  Tuberculosis  Sanitorium . 
Children's  Rehabilitation  Institute. 
Reinhardt  School  for  Deaf  Children. 


282 

27 

9 

149 

29 

18 

96 

3 

44 

38 

4 

70 

10 

18 

/Deaf 
\Blind 

46 

27 

1 
2 

49 

12 

1 

45 

4 

5 

10 

2 

t  Figures  furnished  by  Rev.  John  I.   Barrett,  Superintendent  of  Catholic  Schools. 
*  Figures  furnished  by  principals  of  schools. 
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AND  Teaching  Staff 

TABLE  VI 

Summary   for  Public  and   Non-Public  Schools  by   County,   City,  and   State,  White  and 

Colored,  Elementary  and  Secondary,  Showing  Number  of  Schools,  Enrollment 

and  Teachers  Employed,  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 


Type  of  School 


Elementary 


White     Colored      Total 


Secondary 


White      Colored      Total 


Grand  Total 


White      Colored      Total 


Number  of  Schools 


Public 

County 

City 

Elementary  and 

Senior  High 

653 
92 

;562 
38 

1,015 
130 

149 

7 

14 

6 

33 

2 
2 

1 

182 

9 
16 

7 

802 
119 

395 

1 

[           43 

1,197 

1 

't         162 

Vocational 

State      

745 

102 
94 

400 

7 
9 

1,145 

109 
103 

176 

t54 
°33 

38 

'i 

214 

54 
34 

921 

156 
127 

438 

7 
10 

1,359 

§163 
§137 

NON-PUBLIC 

County 

City 

State 

Public  and  Non-Public 

County 

City 

196 

755 
186 

16 

369 

47 

212 

1,124 
233 

87 

203 
60 

1 

33 
6 

88 

236 
66 

283 

958 
246 

17 

402 
53 

§300 

1,360 
299 

State 

941 

416 

1,357 

263 

39 

302 

1,204 

455 

1,659 

Enrollment 


Public 

County 

City 

Elementary  and 

Senior  High .  . 

♦Junior  High    .  .  . 

Vocational 


State 

Non-Public 
County. . . 
City 


State 

Public  and  Non-Public 

County 

City 


State . 


109,154 


55,212 
*12,931 


177,297 


11,565 
30,051 


41,616 


120,719 
98,194 


218,913 


23,809 


25,160 
*3,461 


52,430 

519 
1,469 


24,328 
30,090 


54,418 


132,963 


80,372 
*16,392 


229,727 


12,084 
31,520 


43,604 


145,047 
28,284 


273,331 


38,492 


14,196 

*5,449 
1 ,  970 


60,107 


3,781 
x5,672 


42,273 
27,287 


69,560 


4,818 


2,254 

*1,217 

579 


8,868 


116 


116 


4,818 
4,166 


8,984 


43,310 


16,450 
*6,666 
2,549 


68,975 

3,781 
5,788 


9,569 


47,091 
31,453 


78 , 544 


147,646 


89,758 


t235,963 


15,346 
35,723 


51,069 


162,992 
125,481 


t287,032 


28,627 


•1  32,671 

J 


t61,068 

519 
1,585 


2,104 


29,146 
34,256 


t63,172 


176,273 


H22,429 


t297,031 

15,865 
37,308 


53,173 

192,138 
159,737 


t350,204 


Number  of  Teachers 


Public 

County 

City 

Elementary  and 

Senior  High. . . 

Junior  High  .... 

Vocational 


State 

Non-Public 
County . . . 
City 


State 

Public  and  Non-Public 

County 

City 


State. 


4,454 


635 


1,279 


3,581 


2,152 


5,733 


1,494 


507 

644 

90 


2,735 


163 


79 

148 

26 


1,657 


586 
792 
116 


3,151 


4,431 


2,758 


7,189 


839 
1,175 


2,014 


5.270 
3,933 


9,203 


807 


888 


1,695 


74 


821 
948 


1,769 


5,238 


^     3,646 


8,884 


853 
1,235 


2,088 

6,091 
4,881 


10,972 


§  Totals  do  not  agree  with  total  number  of  schools  in  Table  V  since  schools  having  both  elementary 
and  secondary  departments  have  been  counted  twice  in   Table  VI. 

t  Totals    exclude   duplicates    among   the   individual    counties    and    Baltimore   City. 

♦  Enrollment  for  Baltimore  City  junior  high  schools  has  been  prorated  to  show  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  enrollment  with  elementary,  and  ninth  grade  with  secondary  schools. 

%  All  except  16  are  combined  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

°  All  but  4  are  combined  elementary   and  secondary   schools. 

X  Includes   commercial   work   given   to   442    pupils    in    parish    elementary   schools. 
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TABLE 

Source  of  Gross  Receipts  and  Purpose  of  Expenditures  of 


Purpose 
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>> 
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CM 

< 

< 

Source  of 


$46,890 

182,915 

33,470 

32,705 

29,831 

19,008 

15,837 

11,708 

10,295 

9,693 

9,469 

7,265 

6,384 

4,207 

287 

18,942 

10.7 
41.7 
7.6 
7.4 
6.8 
4.3 
3.6 
2.7 
2.3 
2.2 
2.2 
1.7 
1.4 
1.0 
.1 
4.3 

$268 

'470 
2,956 

ijoii 

187 

'isi 

'382 
'599 

7;  874 


$14,839 

76,541 

7,193 

15,579 

16,688 

4,039 

2,926 

3,028 

3,127 

i;379 
2,434 
1,288 
1,406 
118 
5,429 

$1,312 

13,694 

1,610 

105 

451 

827 

757 

63 

33 

'759 
147 
149 

"i 

.$3,530 

23,341 

5,007 

'546 
1,360 
2,442 
1,403 
1,288 

li558 
854 
241 

1,404 
23 

4,383 

5,  P.  T.  A.'s 

$642 

11.'  Transfer  from  other  Organizations . . 

13   Athletics     

14.  Musical  and  Radio  Programs 

15.  Debates  and  Declamations 

16  Other     

t$448,179 
212,393 

100.0 

$6,714 
947 

$7,874 

$156,014 
89,547 

$19,908 
14,882 

$47,374 
31,751 

$642 

t$235,786 

$5,767 

$7,874 

$66,467 

$5,026 

$15,623 

$642 

Purpose  of  Expenditures 


1.  Transportation  of  Pupils 

2.  Library 

3.  Cafeteria  and  Lunches 

4.  Regular  Classroom  Instruction . . .  . 

5.  Physical  Education 

6.  General  Use 

7.  Buildings  and  Grounds 

8.  Social  Affairs,  Trips,  etc 

9.  Music  and  Art 

10.  Office  of  Principal 

11.  Transfer  to  other  Organizations.  .  . 

12.  Graduation  Exercises 

13.  Medical  Infection 

14.  Agriculture,  Industrial  Arts,  Home 

Economics 

15.  Auditorium 

16.  Benevolences 

17.  Commercial  Department 

18.  Cleaning  and  Heating 

19.  Other  School  Purposes 

20.  Other 

21.  Total  Expenditures 

22.  Balance 


$27,967 

16.2 

20,147 

11.7 

$49 

$1,367 

19,040 

11.0 

14,159 

8.2 
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13,604 
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1.9 
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1.4 

890 

.5 
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.3 
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9,693 

5.6 

137 

2,444 

6,010 

3.5 

429 

*$181,478 

100.0 

$5,767 

$7,874 

54,308 

$15,579 
5,310 
1,007 
1,110 
4,145 
l,418j 
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411 
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1,688 
149 
166 
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$46,561 
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45: 

390! 
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52i 
37| 

271 


$1,443 

95 
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330 

711 

987 

572 


192 
46 

161 
46 

1^269 
892 


53,206   $11,522 
1,820        4,101 


i 


$642 


$642 


t  Worcester  does  not  show  source  of  receipts  for  $9,273  which  is  included  in  total  gross  and  net  receipts. 
♦  Worcester  does  not  show  items  of  expenditures  for  $9,122  which  is  included  in  total  expenditures. 
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other   Than    County    Funds,    1939-40 — for   White   Schools 
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Gross  Receipts 
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Academic    course,     each     high     school,     364-369 
Age  of  pupils.    341,   342 
Administration 
General  control 

Cost  per  pupil,   267-268 
Expenditures,    352 
Per   cent   for,    263-266 
Superintendents,     309-310 
W.    P.   A.   program,   277-278 

Adult  education,   246-252 
Agriculture 
Enrollment 
Colored,  193-196,  198,  219-220 
Each  high  school,  370-375 
Evening   schools,    246-247,    249-250 
White,   97,    100-103,    106,    112,    155-156 
Failures    and    withdrawals,     white    pupils, 

122-124 
Federal   aid,    155-156,   219-220,   251,   271-273 
Schools  having,  100,  102,  127-128,  197,  370-375 
Teachers 

Colored,    196-197 
White,    127-128 

Age  for  admission  to  first  grade,  11 
Aid   from   State  and  Federal   funds  to  counties 
and   Baltimore  City 
Distributed    by    type   of    fund 
1920-1940,    255-260 
1939-40,    349 

Total  and  per  cent,   1939-40,   6-7,  260-263 
State  teachers  colleges,   6-7,   236-240,  319-324, 

327-329 
Vocational    education,    6-7,    155-157,    219-220, 
251,    271-277 
Defense  training,  6-7,  252-253,  276 
Vocational    rehabilitation,    6-7,    253-255 

Appropriations 

County,    1940-41,    295-299 
County  and  State 

1920-1940,    255-260 

1939-40,    260-263,    349-350 
State,    1939-40,    6-7,    260-263,    327-329,    349 

Architect,  consultant,  327 

Art,    white   high    schools 

Enrollment,  97,  104,  106,  118-119,  370-376 
Teachers  of,  127-128 

Assessable  basis,  299-302 

Attendance 

Aggregate  days  of.  340 

Average  daily,  339 

Index  of  elementary,   18-19,   173-174 

Officers,   311,   352 

Per  cent  of,   339 

Colored   elementary,    169-170 

Colored    high,    188-189 

White  elementary,  12-14,  19 

White  high,  80-81 


A — (Continued) 

Attendance — (Continue') ) 

Summer  school   pupils,    244-245 
Teachers  at  summer  school,  43-44,   131-132 
201-202 
Audiometer  tests,  35-36 
Auditoriums,  colored  schools,  224 
Auxiliary  agencies 

Cost  per  white  pupil  for,  269-271 
Elementary,  56-59,  63 
High,   154,   158-159,   163 
Expenditures   for 

Colored,    220-221,    359-360 
Total  by  purpose,  354 
White  elementary,  56-59,  356 
White  high.   159,  357 
Per  cent  of  current  expense  budget,  263-266 

B 

Badge    tests 

Colored,   231-232 
White,    241-242 
Bands,    orchestras,    glee    clubs,    115-118 
Belonging,   average  number,   338 
By  months 
Colored,    170 
White  elementary,    14 
White  high,  81 
Each   high  school,   364-369 
Per   teacher,    348 
Colored.  208-210 
White  elementary,    48-51 
White  high,    146-148 
Proportion  in  high  school 
Colored,   189 
White,  81-83 
Bii-th   certificates,   10-11,    167-168 
Birth    rates,    10-11,    167-168 
Board  of  Education,   State,  2,   327,  329 
Bonds   for  schools 

County,  issued  1939-40,  289-290 
Outstanding,  288-289 
Books   and   instructional  materials 
Cost  per  white  pupil,  269-271 
Elementary,   56 
High,   154-157 
Expenditures 
All  schools,  353 
Colored,  359-360 
White  elementary,   356 
White  high,   357 
Per   cent  of   current  expense  budget,   263-265 
State  aid  for,   1939-40,  349 
Bowie  State  Teachers  College,   190-191,  236-240, 

327-329 
Boys  and  girls 
Enrollment,  331 
Grade    enrollment 
Colored,   174-177 
White.    19-20,    22 
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Index 
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B — (Continued) 

Boy    and    girl^.      (Continued) 
Graduates 

Elementary  school 

Colored,   177-178 

White,  22-24 
High  .school 

Colored,   190-192 

White,    83-96 
Non  -p  romotions 

Co  ored   elementary.    179-182 
White   elementary,    24-28 

First  grade,  26-27 
White  high  school  subjects 

Each  subject.   122-rJ4 

One  or  more  subjects,  119-122 

Budgetis) 

Local,   county   and   Baltimore  City 
1920-1940,   255-260 
1939-40.  260-263 
1940-41,  295-299 
State    public    school,     1939-40,    6-7,    327,    329 
State    teachers     colleges,     1939-40,     6-7,    239. 
319-324,    328 

Buildings,   grounds  and  equipment 

Cost,  analyzed  by  sites,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, 355 
Cost,  by  type  of  school,  269-271 
Cost.  1920-1940,  256-258 
Number  of,  7,  330 
Value  of  school,  290-294 
Per   pupil   belonging 

Colored,  225-226,  292-294 
White,  291-293 
Per  pupil  enrolled,  290-291 


Cafeterias,  67,  102 
Capital  outlay,  school 

By  year,   1920-1940,  256-258 

By  sites,   buildings,   equipment,    355 

By   types   of  schools,   287 

Colored,  224.  359-360 

White  elementary,  56,   71,  356 

White  high,  152-154,  163,  357 
Census  and  attendance  fund,  327,  349 
Certificates  held  by  county  teachers 

Colored,   347 

White  elementary,  40-41,  344 

In   one-  and  two-teacher  schools.   41,  345 

White  high.    129.  346 

Medical   examinations  for.   309 

Number  issued.  307-309 

Classes 

Evening  school,  246-252 
Size  of.   348 

Colored.  208-210 

White   elementary,    48-51 

White  high,    146-148 


C— (Continued) 

Classes-    (Continued) 

Special    for    handicapped.    33-35,    186-187 
Summer  school,   Baltimore   City.   244-246 
Clerks,  county  high  schools.   128-129 
Clinics,  35,  36.  63,  65,  69-71 
Colleges 

Colored   high  school  graduates 
of   1939  entering,   190-192 
of   1940  entering  Bowie,   190-191,   364-369 
State   teachers,   236-240.    311-324 
Training     teachers     appointed     in     Maryland 
counties,     1939-40 
Colored,   207 

White  elementary,  311-324 
White  high.    135-138 
White  high  school  graduates 

of    1939    and    earlier    continuing   education, 

89-94 
of  1939  entering  Maryland.  95-96 
of     1940     entering     State     teachers.     88-89. 
364-369 
Colored  schools :    for  detail  see  Table  of  Con- 
tents. 4 
Commercial   subjects,    white  high   schools 
Enrollment 

Each   high   school,   370-375 
Total  and  by  county,   97,    104,   106,   113-115 
Failures    and    withdrawals,    122-124 
Schools  having,  97,   127-128,  370-375 
Teachers,    127-128 
Conference  programs  of 
Attendance  Officers,  311 
Superintendents,  76-77,  310 
Supervisors 

Colored,  240-241 
White  elementary,  76-77 
White  high,  164 
Consolidation 

Decrease  in  one-teacher  schools 
Colored,  227-228 
White.    73-74 
Schools  closed  by,  330 
Transportation    of    pupils,    278-282 
Colored.  220-221 
White  elementary,  58-59 
White  high,   158-160 

Cost  per  pupil.  266-271 
Capital  outlay 

White  elementary.  56,  71 
White  high,   154,   163 
Current  expenses.  266-271 

Auxiliary    agencies,    white   schools,    269-271 
Elementary.  56-59.  63 
High.    154,    158-160,    163 
Books    and  materials   of   instruction,    white 
schools.   269-271 
Elementary.  56-57 
High,    154,    158 
Colored  schools,  215-221 
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Index 


C — (Continued) 

Cost   per   pupil — (Continued) 

Elementary    schools,    white,    53-58,    63 

By  type,  53-54 
General  control,  267-268 
Health  activities 

White  elementary,  58,  63 

White  high,  158,  163 
High  schools,   white,   152-154,   158-160,   168 
Individual  high  schools,  364-369 
Instruction,  white  schools,  269-271 

Elementary,  56-58 

High,    154-155,    158 
Maintenance,  white  schools,  269-271 

Elementary,   56-58 

High,   154-155,    158 
One-teacher  schools,   white,    53-54,   270-271 
Operation,   white   schools,   269-271 

Elementary,    56-58 

High,    154-155,    158 
Salaries,  white  schools,  269-271 

Elementary,   56-58 

High,   154-155 
Supei'vision,    white    elementary,    56-58 
Transportation,    278-280 

Colored,  220-221 

White  elementary,  58-59 

White  high,  158-160 
State  teachers   colleges,   238-239,   319-324 

Costs    (see  expenditures) 
Courses  in  individual  high  schools,  364-369 
Court  decision  :    re  colored  salaries,  213 
Crippled  children,  services  for,  33-35,  36,  37-39, 
70-71 

Current  expenses 

Cost  per  pupil,  266-271 

Colored,   215-221 

Individual  high  schools,  364-369 

White  elementary,   53-59,  63 

White  high.   152-155.   158-160,   163 
Expenditures,  total,  351 

Colored,    359-360 

White    elementary,    35G 

White   high,    357 

Curriculum  construction,  76-77,  164-165 

D 

Dates,  opening  and  closing  of  schools,  days  in 
session,    342 

Colored    elementary    and    high,    168-169,    188 

White  elementary  and  high,   11-12,  80 
Day  camp,  38-39 
Debt  service 

1939-40,    290,    355 

1940-41,    295-299 

Tax   rate   for,   302-304 
Defense  training  program,  6.  252-253,  276 


D— (Continued) 

Dental    clinics,    65,    69-70 
Disbursements    (see  expenditures) 
Distributive  education,  249-250,  271-278 

E 

Elementary    schools:     for    detail    see    Table    of 
Contents,  4 

Employment  of  graduates 
Colored,    191-192 
White,  89-94 
English,   high  school 
Enrollment 

Colored,  193-194,  198 
Each  high  school,  370-375 
White,   97-98,    105-107 
Failures  and  withdrawals,  white,  122-124 
Schools    offering,    97-98,    127,    197,    870-375 
Teachers 

Colored,   196-197 
White,  127 
Enrollment 

Adult,   247,  249,  250 

Attending     school      in      adjoining     counties, 

294-295 
Elementary 

Colored,     166-167 
White,  8-10 
Grade  or  year 
Colored,   174-177 
White.    19-22 
High  school 

Course,  each  school,  364-369 
Growth  in 

Colored,  187-188,  217-219 
White,  78-80,   142-143,   151-152 
Subjects 

Colored,   193-198 
Each  school,   370-375 
White,  97-119 
Year 

Each  school,  364-369 
White,   96,   98,    107 
Non-public,  private  and  parochial  schools,  7, 
332-337 
Colored,    166-167 
White  elementary,   8-9 
White  high,   79-80 
Public  schools,  7,  331 

State  teachers   colleges,   236-237,   814-317 
Subject 

Colored  high,  193-198 
Each  high  school,  370-375 
White  high,  97-119 
Summary,   elementary  and  secondary,  public 
and   non-public.    City    and    county,    7, 
337 
Summer  schools,   pupils,   244-245 
Total  public  schools,   331 
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E — (Continued) 

Equalization    fund 
1939-40,   261,    349 
1940-41.  300-304 

Per  cent  of  total  current  expenses,  260-262 
Evaluative    Criteria    of    Cooperative    Study    of 
Secondary      School      Standards,       I6i, 
240-241 
Evening   schools   and  courses,    246-250 
Enrollment,    246-247,    249-250 
Expenditures,    248,    251-252,    354 
Expenditures,   351 

(See  also  general  control,  instruction,  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  auxiliary  agencies, 
fixed  charges,  tuition  to  adjoining 
counties,  current  expenses,  debt  service, 
capital  outlay) 
Colored  schools,  359-360 
Elementary   schools 

Colored,   359 

White,  356 
Evening   schools,    248,    251-252,    354 
Extra-curricular   activities 

Colored,  236,  361 

White,  306-307,  362-363 
Health 

All  schools,  354 

By  State  and  county  health  offices,  58,  68-66 

White    elementary,    58,    63-65 

White  high,   159,   163 
High  schools 

Colored,  360 

White,  357 
Junior  and  junior-senior  high   schools,   358 
Libraries 

All  schools,  354 

White   elementary,    58-59 

White  high,  159-160 
Salaries 

All  schools,  353 

Colored.  210-214.  359,  360 

Vocational     teachers,     155-157,     219,     220, 
248-253,    271-273 

White  elementary,   356 

White  high,  148-150,  357 
State  teachers  colleges 

Colored,  238-239,   328 

White,  322-323,  328 
Summer  schools,  246,  354 
Total,  by  major  classifications,  351 
Transportation 

All  schools,  354 

Colored,   220-221 

Elementary  and  high,  278-282 

Elementary   schools,   white,   58-59 

High    schools,    white,    158-160 
Vocational  work.  Federal 

Defense  training,  6,  252-253,  276 

Entire   prog'iim,    271-277 

Teachers'  salaries,  155-157.  219-220,  248-253 


E — (Continued) 

Experience,   county   teachers 

Colored,  200-201,  203-204 

White  elementary,  41-42,  45 

White  high,  129-131,  134-135 
Extra-curricular    activities,    financing 

Colored.   236,   361 

While,    306-307,   362-363 

F 

Failures    (see   non-promotions) 
Federal  aid 

N.  Y.  A.,  240,  324 
P.  W.  A.,  258,  266 
Vocational  education,  6,  271-273,  349 
Defense  training,   6,   252-253,   276 
Salaries   of  teachers 
Baltimore   City,    273 
County  day 

Colored.   219-220 
White,  155-157 
County  evening,  251-252 
W.   P.   A.,   57,   161-162,  223,  277-278 
Financial  statements,  1939-40 
County  schools.  349-360 
State  public  schools,  327-329 
State  teachers  colleges,  327-329 

First  grade 

Age  for  admission,   11 
Non-promotions,    white,    26-27 
Fixed   charges,   263-266,   354 
French 

Enrollment 

Colored,    193-194,    198 
Each  high  school,  370-375 
White,  97,  99,   111-112 
Failures    and   withdrawals,    white,    122-124 
Schools  offering,  97,  127,  197,  370-375 
Teachers 

Colored  196-198 
White,   127 


General  control 

Cost  per  pupil,  267-268 
Expenditures,  352 
Per  cent  for,  264-265 
Glee  clubs,  bands,  orchestras,  115-118 
Graduates 
Colored 

Elementary  school,    177-178 
High  school,   190-192 

Entering  Bowie,   190-191 
From    each    school,    364-369 
Occupations  of,  191-192 
Teachers    colleges,    237-238,    240 
White 

Elementary  school,   22-24 
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Graduates — (Continued) 
High   school,    83-88 

Entering    State    teachers    colleges,    88-89 
From  each  school,  364-369 
Occupations  of,  89-96 
State    teachers    colleges,    311-313 
Growth    in    high    school    enrollment,    teachers, 
and  salaries 
Colored,   217-219 
White,   151-152 
Guidance,   vocational,    157,   276 

H 

Handicapped    children 
Expenditures,    33-34,   329 
Home   instruction,    33-34,    39,    187,   331 
Hospital   schools,   33-34,   70-71 
Opportunities  for  education  of,  33-40,  186-18'' 
Receipts  from   State,   349 
Transportation,  33,   34,   59,   281 
Hard-of-hearing   children,   35 
Health 

Activities     of     State    Department    of,     63-70, 

233-234 
Cost  per  pupil 

Colored  elementary,   215 
White  elementary,  58,  63 
White  high,   159,   163 
Expenditures 
All  schools,  354 

By  county  health  offices,  58,  63-65,  349,  350 
White  elementary,   58,   63-65 
White  high,    159-163 
High    schools:     for    detail    see    Table   of    Con- 
tents,  4 
Disbursements,  357,  358,  360 
Individual,   364-375 
Home  economics 
Enrollment 

Colored,    193-198,   219,   246-247,   250-251 
Each  high  school,  370-375 
White,  97-98,   99-104,   106,   112-113,  155-157, 
246-252 
Evening  schools,  246-247,  249-250,  272-273 
Federal  aid,  155-157,  219-220,  251-252,  271-273, 

276-277 
Schools  having,   97,    127,    197,   370-375 
Tpachers 

Colored,    196-198 
White,   127-128 
Home  instruction  of  pupils,  33-34,  39,   187,  331 

I 
Immunizations,   65,  67,   68,  233-234 
Incorporated  towns,   levy  for,  297-299 
Index  of  school  attendance,   18-19,   173-174 


I — (Continued 

Industrial  arts   (see  also  trades  and  industries) 
Enrollment 

Colored,   193-198 

Each   high   school,   370-375 

White,   97-98,   99-104,    106,    112-113,    155-157 
Schools   having,   97,    127,    197,   370-375 
Teachers 

Colored   196-197 

White,   127-128 
Instruction 

Cost  per  white  pupil,  269-271 

Elementary,  56-58 

High,   154-155,  158 
Expenditures 

Colored,  359-360 

Junior  and  junior-senior  high,  358 

Salaries,  supervision,  books,  etc.,  353 

State  teachers  colleges 
Colored,  238-239,  328 
White,  319-324,  328 

White  elementary  and  high,  356-357 
Per  cent  of  current  expense  budget,   263-266 


Junior  and  junior-senior  high  schools,   358 
Baltimore  City,  330,  331,  337-340,  343,  356-360 
Teachers 

Growth  in  number  of  white  county,  132-133 
Total  number,  330,   358 

K 

Kindergartens,   enrollment,   20-21,    175-176 


Languages   (see  English,  French,  Latin) 
Late   entrants,    16-17,   18-19,    171-172,   174 
Latin,    (see   French) 
Length  of  session,  342 

Colored,   168-169,   188 

White,  11-12,  80 
Levies,  county,  295-299 
Libraries 

Colored    schools.    222-224 

Expenditures 
All  schools.  354 
White  elementary,  58-59 
White   high,    159-160 

Service    from     (see    Library    Advisory    Com- 
mission) 
Library    Advisory    Commission,    service    from 

Colored.  223-224. 

White  elementary,    59-63 

White  high,   160-162 

W.    P.    A.    projec'.s.    G2-63.    161-162.    223 

Lip  reading  classes,  36,  39,  187 


Index 
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M 

Maintenance 

Cost   per   white   pupil   for,   269-271 

Elementary,   56-57 

High,    154,    158 
Expenditures 

By  type  of  repair,  354 

Colored,    359-360 

White  elementary,   356 

White  high,  357 
Per  cent  of  current  expense  budget,  263-266 
W.   r.    A.   projjram.    277-27S 
Materials  of  instruction  and  books 
Cost  per  white  pupil,  269-271 

Elementary.   56-57 

High.  154,  158 
Expenditures 

Colored.  359-300 

Total,  353 

White  elementary,   356 

White   high,    357 
State  aid  for,   327,   349 

Mathematics,  high   school 
Enrollment 

Colored,    193-194,    198 
Each  high  school,  370-375 
White.   !I7-!I8.    106,   110-111 
Failures  and  withdrawals,  white,  122-124 
Schools  having,  97,  127,  197.  370-375 
Teachers 

Colored.   196-197 
White,   127 
Medical  examinations 
Pupils,  65-68,  233 
Teachers,  309,  329 
Mental  hygiene  clinics,  36,  71 
Mentally  handicapped  children 
Colored,  186-187 
White,  35,  36-37,  38,  39,  71 
Men   teachers,   343 
Colored.  207-208 
White  elementary,   48 
White  high,  139 
Music,   high  school 
Enrollment 

Colored,    193,    197 
Each  high  school,  370-375 
White,   97,   104-105,   106,   115-118 
Orchestras,  bands,  etc.,  115-118 
Schools  having,  97,  127-128,  197.  370-375 
Teachers 

Colored,   197 
White,   127-128 


N 
National    Youth    Administration,    aid    to    State 
teachers  college   students,   240,   324 

Night    schools    (sec   evening   schools) 
Non-promotions 

Colored  elementary  schools,  178-182 
Subject,    wliile    hijth    schools 

Each   subject,    122-124 

One  or  more  subjects,   119-122 
White  elementary  schools,  24-28 

First   grade,    26-27 
Mumber  belonging,  338 
By  months 

Colored,     169-170 

White  elementary,   14 

White  high,  81 
Each    high   school,   364-369 
Per  teacher,  348 

Colored,  208-210 

White  elementary,  48-51 

White  high,  146-148 
Proportion  in  high  school 

Colored,    189 

White,    81-83 

Number  of  schools 

Having  one  teacher,   73-74,  226-228,  330 
Non-pubiic,  332-337 
Public,  330 

Colored   elementary,   226-228 

Colored  high,   229-231 

White  elementary.  72-73 

White  high,  140-111 
Summary,    public  and  non-public,   7,   337 
Nutrition   services,    66-67 

o 

Occupations   of   high   school   graduates 
Colored,  191-192 
White,   89-96 
One-teacher  schools 

Colored,  decrease  in,  226-229 

Number  of,  330 

White 

Capital  outlay  for.  287 

Cost  per  pupil.  54-55.  270-271 

Decrease  in,  73-74 

Number  belonging   in,   74,   338 
Per  teacher,  50,  348 

Per   cent   of    attendance,    12-14 

Salary  per  teacher  in,  348 
Operation 

Cost  per  white  pupil,  269-271 

Elementar>'.  56-57 

High.  154,  158 
Expenditures 

By  fuel,   janitor's  wages,  supplies,   353 

Colored.   349-360 

White  elementary,  356 

White  high,  357 
Per  cent  of  current  expense  budget,   263-266 
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Orchestras,    bands,    etc.,    115-118 

Over-age  pupils 
Colored,  182-186 
White  elementary,  29-31 
White  high,   125-126 


Parent-teacher  asssociations 

Colored,  234-235 

White,  304-306 
Parochial    and    private    schools,    7,    332-337 

Colored,    166-167 

White  elementary,  9 

White  high,  79-80 
Part-payment  of  salaries,  327,  349 
Persistence   to   high    school    graduation,    white, 
85-87 

Physical    education 

Appropriation  for,  327,  329 
High  school  enrollment 

Colored,  193,  198 

Each  high  school,  370-375 

White,   97,   104-105,    106,   115 
Program 

Colored,  231-233 

White,  241-244 
Schools   offering,    97,    127-128,    197.    370-375 
Teachers 

Colored,    197 

White,   127-128 

Physical    examinations    (see    medical    examina- 
tions) 

Physically     handicapped     children,     33-35,     36, 

37-39,    186-187 
Services  for  crippled  children,   33-34,   36,   38, 

70-71 
Pre-kindergarten  classes,  21,  278 
Presidents  of  teachers  colleges,  2,  238,  319 
Private    and    parochial    schools    (see    parochial 

and  private  schools) 

Programs   of  conferences    (see   confeiences) 
Property,  valuation  of 
County  and  City,  299-302 
School,  290-294 

Colored,   225-226,   292-294 
White.  290-293 


Pupils 

Attending     schools 

294-295 
Non-public  schools,   7,   332-337 
One-teacher  schools 
Colored,   228-229 
White,  73-74 


adjoining     counties. 
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Pupils — (Continued  i 

Per  teacher,  348 
Colored,  208-210 
White  elementary,  48-51 
White  high,   146-148 

Public  school 

Enrollment,  7,  331 
Number  attending,  339 
Number  belonging,  333 
Per  cent  of  attendance,  339 

Transported 

All  schools.   278-286 
Colored,  220-221 
White  elementary,  58-59 
White  high,  168-160 
W.    A.   aid,    258,    266 


P. 


R 

to 


total    attending    and 


Ratio    of    high    school 
belonging 
Colored.    189 
White,  81-83 

Receipts  from 
All  sources,  350 
Federal  Government,  6-7,  349 

Evening    schools,    counties,    251-252 

N.  Y.  A.,  240,  324 

P.  W.  A.,  258,  266 

W.  P.  A.,  62-63,  161-162,  223,  277-278 

Teachers'    salaries,    counties,    154-157,    219- 

220,    251-252 
Vocational  education,  6,  271-273 
Baltimore  City,  273-277 
Defense  training,    6,   252-253,   276 
Rosenwald  fund,  222,  329 
Sources  other  than  public  funds 
Colored  schools,  236,  361 
White  schools,   306-307,   362-363 
State 

Distributed    by    type    of    fund,    1939-40,    6, 

349 
1920-1940.    255-260 

Teachers  colleges,  6-7,  236-240,  319-324,  328 
Total   and  per  cent,   260-263 
Recreation,    Department    of    Public,    Baltimore 

City,  243-244 
Rehabilitation,   vocational,    6,    253-255,   327,   329 
Resignations   of  teachers 
Colored,  202-204 
White  elementary,    44-45 
White  high,   133-135 
Retirement  System,  Teachers,   324-325 
Financial  statement,   6,  327 
Members,   324-325 
Rosenwald  fund,  222,  329 
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Salaries 

Attendance  officers,  352 

Court  decision  re,  213 

Growth    in    high   school,    151-152,   217-219 

Per  cent  of  school  budget,  263-266 

Superintendents,    352 

Supervisors,    353 

Teachers 

Average  per  teacher,  348 
Colored,  210-214 
White  elementary,  51-53 
White   hiuh.    148-150 
Cost  per  white  pupil,  269-271 
Elementary,  56-57 
High,   154-155 
Total,   353 

Colored  elementary,  359 

Colored   high,    211,    21S-214.    218-21<).    360 

White  elementary,   356 

White  high,  151-152,  357 

Vocational.    249-252 

Science,  high  school 
Enrollment 

Colored,   193-194,   198 
Each  high  school,  370-375 
White.  97-98,   106,   109-110 
Failures    and    withdrawals,    122-124 
Schools  oflfering,   97,   127,   197,  370-375 
Teachers 

Colored,    196-197 
White,  127-128 
Session,  length  of,  342 
Sex  of  teachers  (see  also  men),  343 
Size  of  classes,  348 
Colored,  208-210 
White  elementary,   48-51 
White  high,   146-148 
Size  of  schooUs) 

Colored  elementary,  226-229 
Colored  high,  231 
Each  high,   364-369 
White   elementarj',    72-74 
White  high,  142-145 
Social   studies 

Curriculum      revision,      elementary      schools, 

76-77 
Enrollment  in  high  school 
Colored,  193-194,   198 
Each  high   school,   370-375 
White.  97,   105-108 
Failures  and  withdrawals,  white  high  schools, 

122-124 
High  school  offerings.  07.   127.   197.  370-375 
Teachers 

Colored,   196-197 
White.   127 
Special  classes  for  handicapped,   37-38,   186-187 


S — (Continued) 

Special   high    school    teachers,    127-128,    196-197, 
364-369 

Standardized   tests 

Colored  elementary,  186 
Colored  high,    198-199 
White  elementary,   31-32 
White  high.  126 
State 

Aid  to  health.  63,  349 
Aid  to  schools 

Showing  various  school  funds,  349 
1920-1940,    255-260 
1939-40,    6-7 

Total  and  per  cent,   1939-40.  6-7.  260-268 
Board  of  Education,  2,  327,  329 
Department  of  Education,  2,  6,  327-329 
Department  of  Health 
Expenditures,  58,  63-65 
School  activities,   64-71 
Colored,  233-234 
Public  school  budget.  6,  327-329 
Teachers   colleges.   2,    6-7,   236-240,    311-324 
Teachers  Retirement  System,   2,   6,   324-325 
Statistical  tables,  327-375 

Stenography,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  113-115 
Subjects   studied   in   high   school 
Colored,   193-194,   198 
Each  high  school,   370-375 
White,   97-119 
Summer  school  attendance 

Baltimore  City  pupils,   244-246 
Teachers 

Colored,    201-202 
White  elementary.   37,   43-44 
White  high.  131-182 
Superintendents,    2,    309-310,    862 
Supervision,    Supervbors 
Activities 

Colored,    240-241 
White  element-ary.  74-77 
White  high,  163-166 
Cost  per   white   elementary   pupil    for,    56-57 
Cost,  salaries,  and  expenses 
All  schools,   353 
Colored  elementary,   359 
White  elementary,   356 
White  high,  357 
Curriculum   revision,   76-77,    164-166 
Names  of,   white,   3 
Number   of,    74-75.    163.    343 
Per  cent  of  current  expense  budget,  263-236 
Survey,  5,  6,   310-311 
Survival  of  pupils 
Colored.  185-186,  342 
White,  87,   341 
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Taxable  basis,  299-302 

Tax   dollar,   distribution   of   school,   263-266 

Tax   rates,   county,   302-304 

Required    for    Equalization    Fund,    257,    258, 
300-304 
Teacher (s) 

Academic,  high  school,   127-128,   196-197,  364- 

369 
Certification  of,  344-347 
Colleges,   6-7,   236-240,   294-307 
Experience 

Colored,    200-201,    203-204 
White  elementary,   41-42,   45 
White  high,   129-131,  134-135 
Number   of,    7,   343 

For     each     high     school     subject,     127-128, 

196-197 
In  each  high  school,  364-369 
In  schools  of  each  type 
Colored,   347,   359,   360 
Non-public  schools.   7,   332-337 
Public  and  non-public,  high  and  elemen- 
tary, white  and  colored,  7,  337 
Public    schools,    343 
White  elementary,   344-345,   356 
White  high,   346,  357 

While  junior  and  junior-senioi    high,   35S 
Total  public  school,   343 
Pupils    per,    348 

Resignations    of,    44-45,    133-135,    202-204 
Salaries   of,   348 
Sex  of,  48,   139,  207-208,  343 
Special  high  school,   127-128,   196-197,  364-369 
Summer  school  attendance  of,  37,  43-44,  131- 

132,    201-202 
Turnover  of.  46-47,   135-137,  204-208 
Teachers'    Retirement    System 
Financial  statement,   6,   327-328 
Teachers'    contributions   to,    324-325^.-- 
Tests 

Athletic   badge,   231-233,   241-243 
Standard 

Colored   elementary,    186 
Colored  high.   198-199 
White  elementary,  31-32 
White   high,    126 
Trades  and  industry,   courses   in 
Defenst-   training,   2o--253,    li6 
Enrollment,    day   schools 
Colored,  193-194,  198,  219-220 
Each  high  school,  370-375 
While,  i>7,  ;)i'-104     106.   11  '-113.    156-157 
Evening   schools,    246-247,    249-250,    272-273 
Federal    aid,    156-157,    219-220,    251-252,    271- 

273,  276-277 
Schools  having,  97,  127,  197,  370-375 
Teachers 

Colored.    196-197 
White,    127-128 
Training   centers,   teachers   colleges,    238,    319 


T— (Continued) 

Training  of  teachers  new  to  Maryland  counties 
Colored.    199-201.   238 
White  elementary,  311-312 
White   high,    138-139 
Transportation  of  pupils,  278-286 
Baltimore   City,  281 
Cost,  total  and  per  pupil,  282-284,  354 
Colored,    220-221 
White  elementary,   58-59 
White   high,    158-160 
Per  cent  of  pupils  transported,  284-285 
Vehicles  used  in,  286 
Tuberculosis,  tests  for,  68 
Tuition   charge 
Teachers   colleges 
Colored,  238-239 
White,   319-324 
To  adjoining  counties,   294-295,   355 
Turnover  in  teaching  staff 
Colored,  204-208 
White   elementary,    46-47 
White  high.   135-137 


Value  of 

Assessable  property,   299-302 
School  property  used  by 
Colored,  225-226 
White,   290-294 
Vocational  education 

Enrollment,    day   schools 

Colored,    193-196,    197-198,   219-220,    370-375 
White,   97-98,  99-104,   106,   112-113,   155-157, 
370-375 
Defense   training,    6.    252-253,    276 
Evening   schools,    246-247,    249-250,    272-273 
Federal    aid,     6,     155-156,     219-220,    251-252, 

271-273,  276-277 
State  aid,  6,  276-277 
Vocational  guidance,   157,  276 
Vocational    rehabilitation,    6,    253-255,    327,    329 

w 

White  schools   (see  Table  of  Contents  for  white 
elementary  and  high  schools),   4 

Withdrawals  of  pupils 

Colored  elementary,    172-174 

Teachers  colleges,  freshmen,  317-318 

White   elementary,    17-18 

White  high,   122-124 
W.   P.    A.   projec  s.    62-G3.    1G1-1G2,   223.   277-273 


Year,   length  of  school,   340 
Colored,   168-169,   188 
White.  11-12,   80 
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